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Art. L—THE MODERN CREMATION MOVEMENT. 


E problem of how to dispose of the dead is one which 

every age and people have had to solve, and in accordance 
with their surroundings, the state of their knowledge, and the 
nature of the means at their disposal, they have burned, 
exposed, or buried their dead, or endeavoured to protect them 
against the ravages of decay by one or another form of em- 
balming. But whatever the method adopted the final result 
so far as the dead are concerned, must always be the same. 
After a longer or shorter delay, after a greater or lesser number 
of transformations and changes, the bones and tissues of which 
the body is built up are resolved into their component elements 
and enter once more into that cycle of activity in which every 
free particle on the surface of the globe is called to. play its 
part, But the burning of the dead is a practice so old in the 
world’s history that its origin is lost sight of in the mists of 
antiquity. It was general in Greece and Rome, and in 
almost every country of Europe including some parts at least 
of these very islands. Having been superseded by earth 
burial why should an attempt now be made to revive it? The 
answer of the advocates of cremation is that amidst the 
crowded communities ot modern days burial under conditions 
consonant with proper respect for the dead and the welfare of 
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the living is yearly becoming more impracticable, that we 
find ourselves face to face with a state of things, of which the 
evils are each day becoming better understood, and that the 
progress of invention has put it in our power to employ 
methods of burning the dead with a promptitude, an in- 
offensiveness, and a decorum unattainable by the means at 
the disposal of the men of bygone centuries. 

But can it be truly said, that the system of burial as at 
present carried out is inconsistent with proper respect for the — 
dead or due regard for the welfare of the living? I happen 
to have beside me a report of the proceedings which led to the 
closing of a portion of the parochial burying ground of St. 
Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, in 1874, Attention seems to have been 
called to the state of that ground by the fact that a furnace had 
been built, in which the debris of coffins dug up in the course 
of the excavation of new graves, were consumed during the 
night-time to the scandal and annoyance of the neighbourhood. 
Ultimately proceedings were taken by the Magistrates of the 
city, to. have the common burying ground closed as a 
nuisance within the meaning of the Public Health Act. The 
evidence led in the case shewed that in the course of fifteen 
years 10,800 bodics had been deposited in an acre and four- 
tenths of ground, a considerable portion of which was not well 
adapted for the purposes of sepulture; that within twenty 
years the whole of that area, except a very limited portion, 
had been trenched three times over for the purpose of inter- 
ments; and that some of the graves or lairs had within fifteen 
years been opened for sepulture so frequently as seven, eight, 
nine and even eleven times. It appeared that the system of 
burying practised in the common ground was to reopen a 
grave at least every seven years in the case of adults, and 
every three and a half years in the case of children, and to 
abstract the uppermost or two uppermost coffins therefrom in 
order to make room for a fresh interment—the bones or 
remains being re-deposited in the grave. 

‘The reason why they never opened the lowest coffins in the 
commen ground,’ the superintendent explained in his evidence, 
‘was that the body inside was so very long of decomposing, 
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the animal matter from the upper coffins finding its way down 
to the lowest one, and suspending or retarding decomposition.’ 

It appeared, according to the summing up of the Sheriff- 
Substitute, that the number of coffins annually abstracted as 
described, corresponded nearly with the number of bodies in- 
terred, and that in breaking into the graves it sometimes hap- 
pened that the remains in the coffins were found not to be 
‘ripe,’ .¢., not sufficiently decayed to admit of the coffins be- 
ing moved; in which case the graves were closed again ; that 
the length of time bodies had been buried was discovered by 
the date-plate on the coffin where there was one, and where 
there was none only after the coffin had been broken open. 
It appeared that in some of the graves recently dug as many 
as three or four coffins in adjoining lairs had been partially ex- 
posed with their contents in various stages of decomposition ; 
that the deeper graves were occasionally left open for days for 
the reception of coffins, and the practice when there was more 
than one body to be interred was to place two or three inches 
of soil between each pair of coffins. From the accumulation 
of bones in the ground the depth available for graves was gra- 
dually becoming shallower, and the’ only means by which ac- 
commodation could be found was by abstracting and burning 
coffins as before described, a fact which had led to the erection 
of the furnace-house, where for fifteen years the coffins had 
been consumed at night twice a week in winter, and on an 
average, once a week throughout the year. 

© It certainly is extraordinary,’ wrote the Sheriff-Principal in 

commenting on the case, ‘that practices so revolting as have 
been disclosed should have been carried on so long in the 
midst of a city which is called civilised; that when the at- 
tention of the Kirk-Session was specially directed to the sub- 
ject some years ago, no steps should have been taken or even 
enquiry made, and that when the Medical Officer of Health, in 
the discharge of his public duty, asked for information, access 
to the books of the Session was ‘refused.’ 

Now these are facts elicited judicially in a case that occurred 
in the metropolis of Scotland only thirteen years ago. That a. 
very similar state of things,—though differing perhaps in de- 
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degree,—exists elsewhere, there can be no reasonable doubt. 
‘The premature violation of graves and the systematic abstrac- 
tion of coffins,’ mildly wrote the Sheriff-Substitute, ‘ must be 
revolting to most people, especially to those who have the re- 
mains of their relations and friends there interred. The only 
apology that seems to be suggested for such a state of mat- 
ters is that a similar practice is followed in other churchyards.’ 

It must be borne in mind that the burial-ground in 
question was a public one. It was not run by a company 
whose aim was to earn the largest amount of dividend for their 
shareholders. It was under the control of a Kirk-Session, who 
administered it as a public trust, and who had no direct inter- 
est in its pecuniary success. It was situated immediately un- 
der the gaze of the inhabitants of a city proud of its high civi- 
lisation and refinement, and yet for fifteen years a state of 
things amounting to a gross outrage on decency had quietly 
continued to exist, and might to all appearance have existed 
to the present day had the managers thought fit to resort to 
some less ostentatious method than that which they selected 
for getting rid of the debris with which their ground was cam- 
bered. It may be answered that such practices as those dis- 
closed in this particular case must be altogether exceptional. 
Persons who have studied the subject will have reason to think 
otherwise. One of the most ‘curious features of the ghastly 
literature of churchyard scandals is the identity of unseemly 
practices as disclosed over the entire area of the country. To 
one who has a tolerable acquaintance with such literature the 
case of St. Cuthbert’s presents no extraordinary feature. In- 
deed, it seems to have been free from many revolting incidents 
revealed elsewhere. Thus, there was no ‘pit burial,’ a prac- 
tice which one of the witnesses examined in the case declared 
to have been the cause of loud complaint in Glasgow. I my- 
self happened some fifteen or sixteen years ago to see in that 
city, one of the pits to which he referred, a huge underground 
receptacle slowly being filled up with the noisome coffins of I 
cannot say how many dead poor. I thought that the result of 
the exposure which had taken place had been to put an end to 
the practice. It turns out, however, that in this impression 
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I was mistaken, for in a paper read before the Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow in April last, Dr. Eben. Duncan referred 
to the practice as still existing in some of the Glasgow burial 
grounds, and, following up his remarks, a newspaper in the city 
investigated the matter, and found that in one of the cases to 
which he referred, in the ‘common ground’ extending over 
several acres, capacious pits were still being dug some twelve 
feet deep, into which coffins were laid in layers as they arrived 
and left uncovered till the pit had been filled up to within the 
prescribed limit of 3 feet from the surface. Each pit contained, 
before being earthed in, from sixty to. seventy coffins, and took 
on an average from ten to twelve days to fill up, and the work 
ot ‘packing’ them—of filling up the interstices between the 
larger coffins of adults with the smaller ones of children—is 
described as being ‘ quite an artistic bit of workmanship.’ I 
don’t know whether this system of pit burial is practised else- 
where in Scotland, but the Report of the Board of Healt 
on Extra-Mural Sepulture shows that the system was common 
in England, Thus, at St. John’s Catholic Chapel, Salford, Dr. 
Sutherland reported that there was a burial ground in which a 
pit capable of holding two hundred bodies had been dug in a 
wet soil, and the nuisance had been much complained of by 
the authorities until steps were taken to cover the coffins with 
a layer of earth. In the burial ground attached to a Wesleyan 
Chapel in Liverpool, Dr. Sutherland found a pit calculated to 
hold from fifty to sixty coffins large and small, and so on, It 
not infrequently happened, according to him, that a very 
noxious drainage from the piles of dead accumulated in the 
bottoms of these common graves. ‘I have seen,’ he writes, ‘a 
black stagnant collection around coffins which the. sexton 
admitted to be the produce of decomposition, for it was stated 
that the fluid never made its appearance until after interments 
had taken place. In some particular kinds of soil. these pits 
become a perfect quagmire. The earth has to be shored up 
all round to prevent it from filling them up, and a quantity of 
water and mud percolates from the sides and covers. the 
bottoms to some depth. In this sludge the coffins are 
occasionally immersed,’ 
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There was nothing of this sort in St. Cuthbert’s, nothing to 
compare even with the state of matters which Dr. Sutherland 
reported to exist in some of the older Scottish churchyards ; 
nothing like the churchyard at Hawick of which he speaks, 
where the graves contained so much water that the Episcopal 
clergyman generally got his surplice splashed when the coffin 
was lowered into the grave, or in Greenock, where he saw 
coffins containing decaying bodies exposed to the air and 
light, and was sensible of the most horrible smells escaping 
from them, and where in another part of the ground he saw 
human remains unburied, and heaps of broken up coffins and 
fragments of shrouds lying mixed together. Compared with 
these examples taken haphazard from many similar ones to be 
found recorded in the Board of Health’s Report, St. Cuthbert’s 
might almost be looked upon as a model cemetery. If 
occasional ‘mistakes’ were made in breaking open coffins the 
contents of which were not ‘ripe, there was none of that 
boring with an iron rod—‘ searcher’ is I believe the technical 
name for the implement—to ascertain where the processes of 
decay had created room for another interment which, judging 
from the frequency with which it is alluded to in published 
reports, appears to be an all but universal feature of burial- 
ground administration. The grounds were neatly kept, and 
if the dead were turned out of their coffins at the end of a few 
years, that is the almost universal fate of our city poor. Even 
as to the burning of coffins, I find that one of the witnesses in 
the case—the Medical Officer of Health of Glasgow—is 
reported to have stated in evidence that he had little doubt 
the same practice prevailed in the city with which he was 
officially connected, and judging from a communication pub- 
lished in Zand and Water* a few years ago, the same expedient 
is not unknown at the present day in the English metropolis. 
At least the writer of that communication gives a circumstan- 
tial account of an interview with a young man whose father 
had for many years wcrked in the Metropolitan cemetery to 
which their conversation referred, in the course of which his 





* Quoted in God’s Acre Beautiful, page 84, 
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informant, after describing the difference between ‘privates’ 
and ‘commonsgs,’ (persons buried in private and common 
graves) is statéd to have gone on to say: ‘You should go in 
there of a night and see them burning the bones and coffins. 
You see they dig up the “commonses” every twelve year, (of 
course they dare not interfere with the “ privates”) and what 
they find left of them they burn.” Incredible! may be your 
exclamation. Impossible that such proceedings could go on in 
London without exposure. Why so? We have seen how 
similar things went on unchallenged for fifteen years in Edin- 
burgh. 

It may be said these repulsive practices existed and can 
exist only in connection with the burial of the poor, who can- 
not afford to buy the freeholds of their graves, and that the 
well-to-do need not concern themselves about them. But it 
must be remembered that the poor compose the great mass of 
our population, and the proper disposal of their remains 
constitutes the chief portion of our burial problem, and 
although when buried out of our sight, we may trouble 
ourselves no more about them, any violation of the laws of 
health incurred in connection with them is certain to be 
visited not only upon their own class but also upon their richer 
neighbours. 

But even the rich must not flatter themselves that they can 
under our present system deposit their dead to sleep the last 
sleep under conditions pleasant for the minds of those who 
cared for them in life to contemplate. I might prove this by 
many illustrations almost as unpleasant to reflect on as those 
which I have quoted in the case of the dead poor, but one 
need not go further than the practice of those who are rich 
enough to pay for indulgence of their sentiments in the matter 
of the disposal of their dead, to see that the custom of earth 
interment is repellant to a large number of them. Those to 
whom money is not an object, do not asa rule bury their dead 
in graves. They box them up in leaden coffins and deposit 
them in vaults. Do they thereby ensure to their death-sleep 
surroundings more free from those grosser incidents which, 
were they known or thought of, would shock the sentiments of 
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the survivors? If any one believes so, and would know the 
truth, let him read the report of the Board of Health to which 
I have before referred. There he will find recorded the 
history of corruption in these whited sepulchres with a 
business-like, matter-of-fact directness which will speedily 
dispel his cherished delusions. He will learn that occasionally, 
even in the case of strong leaden coffins, the gases generated 
by putrefaction burst the metal case with a noise like the 
report of a gun; that the acrid fluids sometimes set up a 
galvanic action between the solder and the lead, corroding the 
metal into holes through which products of corruption distil ; 
that when the leaden cases have remained perfect, at the end 
of half a century their contents have been found to consist of 
a couple of gallons of ‘a coffee-coloured ammoniacal fluid’ in. 
which the bones lay immersed; that the external wooden 
boxes in which they are encased—especially in ill-ventilated 
vaults—speedily become reduced to powder through the 
ravages of the Rhynocolus Lignarius, or Elm Weevil, ‘a dark, 
piceous coloured insect about a sixth of an inch in length’ 
which multiplies and feeds upon the wood until its fibre is 
destroyed, and that, deprived of its support and weighed 
down by the accumulation of fresh coffins placed upon them, 
the leaden cases are by degrees ‘driven into the ground and 
pressed quite flat.’ 

But at all events the remains of the rich, of the possessors of 
private graves and of vaults, are allowed to remain un- 
disturbed. Their friends and relations enjoy the satisfaction 
of knowing that where pious hands have placed them, there 
their bones will rest until the world’s end comes. Even that 
satisfaction the teachings of experience prove to be illusory,* 





* In illustration of this I might refer to the case of a deceased Scottish 
nobleman, the felonious abstraction of whose body from the family vault a 
few years ago caused much excitement, and may quote the following para- 
graph which appeared in the Globe newspaper of 15th of last April :— 

; New York, April 15. 

‘The remains of ex-President Lincoln have been removed from the 
secret grave in which they were not at Springfield, Illinois, and have 
been reburied with those of his wife in the same cemetery. The object of 
the secret burial was to prevent the body being stolen, and the exact spot 
was for several years known only to a few persons,’ 
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The ancient, Egyptians of all nations took the greatest pains 
to secure their dead against the ravages of decay and disturb- 
ance by unfriendly hands, and with what result ? 

‘The other, day,—some years ago wrote a correspondent 
of The Times. from, Alexandria,—‘ The other day at Sakhara I 
saw nine camels pacing down from the mummy pits to the 
bank of the river, laden with nets in which were femora, 
tibie, and. other bony bits of the human form, some two hun- 
dred weight. in each net on each side of the camel. Among 
the pits there were people busily employed in searching out, 
sifting and sorting the bones which almost crust the ground. 
On enquiry I learned that the cargoes with which the camels 
were laden would be sent down to Alexandria and thence 
shipped to English manure manufacturers. They make excel- 
lent manure, I am told, particularly for Swedes and other tur- 
nips. The trade is brisk, and has been going on for many 
years,’ 

But Great Britain is not Egypt! No; in this country events 
march quicker, The last Annual Report of the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association, an association having for its object, 
among other things, the securing of disused burial grounds in 
London for use as public gardens, contains an interesting ana- 
lysis of the present condition of 443 burial grounds which ex- 
ist or have existed within the Metropolitan area. From this it 
seems that 116 of the number have entirely disappeared, their 
sites being now occupied by buildings of all kinds—railway 
lines, docks, streets, etc.; that 38 more have been turned 
into private gardens, playgrounds for schools, stoneyards, 
builders’ yards, stable-yards, or vacant building sites.. How 
many thousands of tons of human debris must have been 
carted, one knows not whither, in the course of the operations 
which these figures indicate. 

I have not. attempted to exhaust the revelations that 
have been made in connection with many of our British bury- 
ing grounds. Some of them are so exceptional and some so 
repulsive that it would serve no good purpose to quote them. 
But I think I have said enough to shew that it is not without 
good reason that many thinking and intelligent men and 
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women regard with deep aversion a system of disposing of 
the dead, involving exposure to so much against which the 
finer feelings of human nature revolt; a system under which 
the duty of the living is held to end when the dead are handed 
over to the slow operation of underground decay. I have said 
enough to explain why many would fain find refuge from such 
a system in cremation, in which, by the infinitely purer and less 
revolting method of disintegration by flame, the result that 
otherwise drags on its progress over fifty years, is condensed 
into about as many minutes, and the care of the living is not 
suspended or relaxed until the dead has been resolved into 
imperceptible gases and an urnful of glistening ashes and cal- 
cined bones. 

' But it is not on sentimental grounds alone or principally that 
the advocates of the change object to the present system of 
burial. The strongest objection of those of them who are 
most competent to speak on the subject of public health is 
based on the danger to public health which the present sys- 
tem presents. Recent experiments of Pettenkoffer prove that 
gases impelled by no more violent force than that afforded by 
variations in the atmospheric pressure and by fluctuations of 
temperature, travel with the greatest ease not only through 
certain soils but through various cements and mortars which 
would be at first sight considered to present an insuperable ob- 
stacle in their path. Long before this fact was generally 
known, Professor (now Sir Lyon) Playfair had, as the result of 
the examination of numerous burial grounds, found that not. 
only was the layer of earth over the bodies insufficient in many 
cases to arrest the diffusion of foetid exhalations, but that gases 
with similar odours were evolved from the sides of sewers dis- 
tant sometimes as much as thirty feet. These facts render it 
easy to understand the cases of fresh dug graves being filled 
with deadly vapours, and the houses in the neighbourhood of 
burial grounds being permeated with unhealthy and disgust- 
ing odours, of which so many examples are to be found in the 
literature of the subject. 

But it has only recently become known that specific diseases 
are due to the invasion of the body by minute living organ- 
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isms of various species, each giving rise to phenomena of 
constitutional disturbance which compose the symptoms of the 
particular disease. It has been proved in many cases that 
these organisms are capable of living and multiplying outside 
the human body, and that their germs or spores are extraor- 
dinarily tenacious of life,—that they survive for long periods 
burial in earth and exposure to moisture, until at last finding 
their way into a suitable habitat, they spring into active life 
and multiply themselves with almost incredible rapidity and 
with a virulence unabated by the vicissitudes to which they 
may have been subjected. Now long before these facts in the 
life-history of disease-producing organisms and the class of 
living entities to which they belong, had been worked out 
through the labours of such men as Pasteur in France, Koch 
in Germany, and Tyndall in Great Britain—and though our 
knowledge on the subject has made enormous strides, this 
branch of science is barely fifteen years old—long before there 
was the slightest suspicion of many of the facts now known to 
us, numbers of instances had been collected of outbursts of 
diseases apparently due to exposure to infection from the long- 
buried dead. 

The malady in which the connection between the disease and 
one of those micro-organisms of which I have just spoken was 
earliest demonstrated was cattle-anthrax, or splenic fever, a 
disease which in France had for years worked great havoc 
among flocks and herds, and the relatively large size of the 
micro-organism connected with which has rendered its life- 
history a matter of comparatively easy study. Among the 
earliest to undertake the investigation of the Bacillus 
Anthracis, as this organism is called, was M. Pasteur, and 
having discovered that it could be cultivated outside the 
body he proceeded to study its mode of propagation and 
growth. He found that like many similar organisms it 
multiplies itself in two distinct manners, by the subdivision 
of its cells into other cells which rapidly acquire the stan- 
dard size—a method which under favourable circumstances 
goes on with marvellous rapidity ; and secondly, by a process 
analogous to flowering in the higher classes of plants, resulting 
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in the formation of spores or seeds. M. Pasteur found that un- 
der conditions of temperature and nutrition which he could 
command at will, the bacillus of cattle-anthrax produced these 
spores, and that in them a latent life could survive the rough- 
est treatment and remain unimpaired for considerable periods, 
ready to burst into activity whenever an opportunity presented 
itself. Now, in 1865 Baron Seebach had been Saxon Minister 
at Paris. Having suffered severely on his estates from out- 
breaks of splenic fever he had taken much interest in the dis- 
ease, and had come to the conclusion that it was in some way 
connected with the poisoning of the pasture through the burial 
of the carcases of infected animals. On one occasion a sheep 
that had died of it was buried in the corner of a field on his 
estate on which the next year a crop of corn was grown, and 
on the following one a crop of clover. One day, happening to 
pass the field, the Baron’s attention was attracted to the extra- 
ordinary luxuriance of the patch of clover that had grown 
over the spot, and a few days later he observed that some one 
had cut down and stolen the clover which grew at that par- 
ticular corner of the field. A couple of days afterwards a pea- 
sant woman on his estate came to him in great distress to 
implore assistance, as her goat had died and her cow was very 
ill. On investigation the disease which had attacked them 
was found to be splenic fever, and on cross-examination the 
woman confessed that she had stolen the clover from the spot 
where the carcase of the dead sheep had been buried, and 
that she had given it to the goat and cow. Baron Seebach 
had at the request of the French Minister of Agriculture 
embodied this and other circumstances which had led him to 
adopt his theory as to the mode of propagation of splenic fever 
in a memorandum which years afterwards, when M. Pasteur’s 
investigations regarding the disease became the theme of 
universal interest in scientific and agricultural circles, was 
placed by the department in his hands. Acting on this clue 
M. Pasteur set to work to make experiments. He found the 
spores of the Anthrax Bacillus in full vitality in pits in which 
oxen and sheep that had died of the disease had been buried 
ten years before. Not only so, but he proved that thus buried, 
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earthworms, swallowing them in the earth out of which their 
nourishment is extracted, brought them to the surface, whence 
they found their way to the surrounding herbage mixed up 
with mud or dust, thus infecting sheep or cattle which — 
pastured on it. It was not even necessary that the animals 
should eat the poisoned herbage; it was found by experiment 
to be sufficient for the purposes of infection if, placed upon the 
ground, they were allowed to inhale the dust which rose from 
it. M. Pasteur conclusively demonstrated this method of 
infection in an instance where a bullock had been buried in a 
pit over six feet deep. He placed sheep upon the ground, and 
they took the disease. He separated the spores of the 
organism of the disease from the earth by washing it, and 
multiplying them by cultivation in suitable media, he found 
that on inoculation into healthy animals they gave rise to 
splenic fever. He found these spores especially in the casts 
brought to the surface by earthworms, and in the contents of 
their digestive organs, and he showed further that when the 
nature of the soil was such that earthworms were rare, the 
disease when accidentally imported had no tendency to spread. 

In 1883 Dr. Domingos Friere, a physician commissioned by 
the Brazilian Government to enquire into the mude of propaga- 
tion of yellow fever, made some discoveries which shew a re- 
markable analogy to those of M. Pasteur in the case of cattle- 
anthrax and illustrate the direct bearing of the latter on the 
subject with which we are dealing. The researches of Dr. 
Friere shewed that yellow fever in man was due to the invasion 
of a micro-organism which he termed the Cryptococcus Zantho- 
genicus, which like the Bacillus Anthracis could be cultivated 
outside the human body. He shewed in the same way as had 
been shewn in connection with other disease organisms, that 
this organism was present in immense numbers in the secretions 
and excretions of patients suffering from yellow fever, and 
that it was capable of producing that disease in animals 
susceptible to it, such as rabbits and guinea pigs, . Having 
visited the Jurajuba Cemetery, where patients dying in the 
Maritime Hospital of Santa Anna are buried, he gathered from 
a foot below the surface some of the earth from the grave of 
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a person who had died about a year before of yellow fever. 
In it Dr. Friere found myriads of specimens of the Cryptococcus 
Zanthogenicus in all stages of its development. Cultivated 
in gelatine the Cryptoccus so obtained, when inoculated into 
the circulation of guinea pigs produced yellow fever, and other 
guinea pigs shut up in a confined space with the infected earth 
obtained from the grave, caught the disease in a few days and 
perished. Dr. Friere’s observations, verified in all their details 
by his assistants, ‘shewed that the germs of yellow fever per- 
petuate themselves into the cemeteries which are like so many 
nurseries for the preparation of new generations destined to 
devastate our city. Through the pores of the earth these 
germs spread into the atmgsphere; others are carried by the 
torrential rains so frequent among us to the street and squares, 
and finding there means adequate for their evolution, give rise 
to the eruption of epidemics in the summer, which is the most 
proper season for their sporulation.’ As a temporary provision 
Dr. Friere recommends that the cemeteries should be removed 
to a distance from populous places. 


‘As a definite and radical measure,’ he continues, ‘the practice of 
cremating the bodies would suit completely, and it would be the surest 
means of extinguishing the epidemics which every year ravage with greater 
or less intensity, our most flourishing centres of population. If each 
corpse,’ he adds, ‘is the bearer of millions of millions of organisms that 
are specifics of ill, imagine what a cemetery must be in which new foci are 
forming around each body. Imagination is incapable of conceiving the 
literally infinite number of microbes that multiply in these nests. In the 
silence of death these worlds of organisms invisible to the unassisted eye 
are labouring incessantly and unperceived to fill more graves with more 
bodies destined for their food and for the fatal perpetuation of their 
species,’ * 

Other investigators have made more or less similar dis- 
coveries regarding the organisms which they have proved or 
all but proved to be the determining causes of other diseases. 
Thus in Italy Dr. Tomassi Crudelli has shewn that the organ- 
ism of the malarial fever of the Campagna has its breeding 
ground in the soil. Professor Koch has proved that the comma 





* Consular Reports Commercial 26, 1883. 
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bacillus, the specific organism of cholera can, under suitable 
conditions of moisture and temperature flourish luxuriantly on 
earth, and according to a recent paper by M. Chantemessi the 
microbe which gives rise to Typhoid Fever retains its vitality 
in damp ground, and, as fatal experience has often shown, 
develops freely in water.* 

Now the number of diseases which there is reason to believe 
are due to the invasion of the human body by micro-organisms 
of different sorts is very great, and although their identifica- 
tion and the study of their life-history has in very few cases 
been made with the accuracy attained by M. Pasteur in 
connection with the organism of cattle-anthrax, yet judging 
by analogy and by the mode in which they are known to 
spread, there can be no reasonable doubt that the practice of 
depositing in the earth—often at shallow depths, and soon to 
be disturbed—bodies laden with disease-producing organisms, 
must be fraught withdanger, and that the drainage from 
churchyards, independent of its repulsive and ‘unsavoury 
nature, must form a source of great peril.-whenever it finds its 
way into water supplies. That abundant opportunity exists 
for such a mode of water contamination in country districts 
must be evident to any one who has observed the close 
proximity to churchyards; ‘in which, in country districts wells 
are often placed, but I may quote one single instance, asa 
sampleof the dangers that may exist in connection with even mo- 
dern Metropolitan cemeteries. In 1874, an official investigation 
took place into the condition of Tooting Cemetery. ‘In the 
course of the enquiry it was elicited that the entire drainage 
of the cemetery was conducted into a neighbouring ditch 
which discharged itself into the river Wandle, from which 
many of the inhabitants in its vicinity were accustomed to 
draw supplies of water.’ t What the nature of that drainage 
must have been we may conceive from a statement made by 
Mr. Baldwin Latham, M1C.E. (London), in the course of a 
discussion on cremation at the 1886 Congress of the Sanitary 





* British Medical Journal, 9th April, 1887. 
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Institute of Great Britain. Mr. Latham ‘ explained by means 
of a black board the carrying out of some works at Merton, 
Surrey, near the river Wandle and adjoining the Lambeth 
Parish Cemetery. While engaged in cutting a sewer not far 
from a spot where paupers were buried in their coffins, the 
work of the men was interrupted by a black, putrid stream 
which ran from these graves. Every one of the men engaged 
there was afterwards taken ill from the evil effects of the putrid 
ichor.’ * 

I might multiply examples ad nauseam to prove the danger 
of contamination to our water supply which many of our 
burial grounds present. It is sufficiently evident, however, 
that as every burial ground must be drained and that the 
drainage must ultimately find its way into our rivers, a con- 
siderable portion of that drainage must find its way into 
rivers and watercourses from which water is taken for domestic 
purposes, thus affording an obvious channel for the propaga- 
tion of infection. 

The report of Mr. Edwin Chadwick to the Home Secre- 
tary in 1843, and the reports of the Board of Health 
in 1850 and 1851, are full of cases illustrating the appa- 
rent effect of our burial system in directly producing 
disease. In them will be found recorded cases of persons 
attacked with malignant typhus immediately after exposure to 
emanations from vaults; of illness—and even death—resulting 
from exposure to exhalations from re-opened graves; of 
numerous outbreaks of cholera—one of them, for example at 
Hawick—in the vicinity of burial grounds or of streams which 
received their drainage. In 1843, on the rebuilding of the 
parish church of Minchampton, a quantity of soil was removed 
from the churchyard and deposited in the neighbouring 
gardens, and the result is reported to have been the outbreak 
of an epidemic which ‘ nearly decimated’ the town. Outbreaks 
of plague at Modena and in Egypt in the earlier half of the 
century, are ascribed to the re-opening of graves in which the 
plague stricken victims of previous epidemics lay interred. 1 





* Transactions of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, Vol. 8. 
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shall not go over the old ground, but may be permitted as 
bearing on the point to give an experience of the Glasgow 
Royal Infirmary, for the facts of which I am indebted to Mr. 
W. McEwen the chairman of that institution. After the 
opening of the New Surgical Hospital there, great trouble was 
experienced from pyoemia, and every means taken to check it 
proved in vain. At last it was remembered that the ground 
on which the building stood had originally been a burying 
ground for cholera patients, and that the ground behind it had 
been used for asimilar purpose. Thereupon the ground was 
trenched up to a depth of 10 or 12 feet and a breadth of 20 
feet; the human remains found were removed, the ground 
carefully drained and abundantly dressed with quicklime, and 
a railing substituted for the wall which had surrounded it. 
The result was that the pyoomia ceased and the mortality of 
the hospital was materially reduced. 

The evils of the burial system which I have described are 
not by any means confined to Great Britain. They have been 
equally illustrated in the experience of every country in 
Europe, and hence the widespread revolt against the system 
which of late years has given birth to the cremation move- 
ment. But are the evils objected to inherent in the system ? 
Could they not all be got rid of by a few simple reforms? 
Some of them possibly might, but the most vital objections are 
inherent in the system itself. The annual number of deaths 
among the inhabitants of the Metropolitan district alone is over 
80,000. For their reception—according to Mr. Eassie, C.E.— 
22 cemeteries, embracing over 2,200 acres, have been provided 
at a cost of over £270,000, and fresh ground is constantly 
being added. In England and Wales the annual death rate is 
considerably over half a million, and over 12,000 burial 
grounds, calculated as occupying close on 7000 acres, are 
required to provide for the reception of the dead. With such 
enormous figures to deal with the question has to be solved on 
a sternly commercial basis, and as long as that is the case so 
iong will considerations of public health and decency have to 
give way to considerations of expense. The establishment of 
extra-mural cemeteries has long since been found only . 

B 
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temporarily to check the evil. As the towns in connection 
with which they are established extend, and as they in process 
of time become crowded with decaying bodies, they in too 
many cases constitute a danger as great as that which they 
were originally designed to supersede. Of late years consider- 
able attention has been called to a plan of so called burial- 
reform advocated by Mr. Seymour Haden, under the name of 
the ‘ earth to earth’ system, which consists in the substitution of 
perishable wicker work cases, for coffins in the interment of the 
dead. By this change it is contended—and I have no doubt cor- 
rectly—that the time necessary for the decay of the body might 
be greatly reduced, that decompositionmight be accomplished in 
some five or six years, when the grave would be available for 
another interment, and that in this way the amount of land 
required for the burial of the dead might be largely curtailed. 
Somehow or other this proposal has been put forward by its 
advocates as if it met every objection to the existing system, 
and presented an alternative to cremation. As affording a 
prospect of economy it undoubtedly presents advantages, as 
contrasted with the present system, though even in that 
respect it can bear no comparison with those afforded by fire- 
burial, but in every other respect it entirely fails to meet a 
single vital objection, sentimental or sanitary, which is urged 
against the existing system. Whether our common burial 
grounds can be trenched over every five years or every ten 
is a matter of no interest except to a cemetery company. The 
risk of pollution to air and earth and water would in nowise 
be diminished. The buried carcases whic: Pasteur’s experi- 
ments showed to constitute permanent foci of disease were not 
encased even in wicker-work, and the burial ground which Dr. 
Domingos Friere proved to be swarming with yellow fever 
germs would certainly not have been less contaminated had 
the dead been buried simply in their shrouds. The only way 
to get rid of these dangers is to decompose the body in such a 
manner as will also destroy the germs of the disease which has 
produced its death. When the health of cattle is concerned 
no attempt is made to escape from so obvious a conclusion. 
Decomposition by fire or caustic chemicals is recognised as the 
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one effective safeguard against the propagation of infection, 
but unfortunately the public are inclined to be infinitely less 
logical when dealing with sanitary questions affecting men, 
than with those involving the safety of sheep and oxen. 

The practical movement in favour of cremation at present 
going on in Europe and America is of very recent date. Of 
course the fact that the burning of the dead was a classic 
custom, and that it continued to be practised by many modern 
nations, caused the subject to be one of interest to scholars in 
all ages. Thus in 1658 Sir Thomas Browne published his 
‘ Hydriotaphia, or Urne Buriall,’ and More makes his Utopians 
practice both interment and cremation. ‘ Him whom they see 
depart his life carefully and against his will, as though the soul 
being in despair and vexed in conscience, they bury with 
sorrow and silence, and when they have prayed God to be 
merciful to the soul they cover the dead corse with earth. 
Contrariwise, all that depart merrily and full of good hope, for 
them no man mourneth, but followeth the hearse with joyful 
singing, commending the souls to God with great affection, 
and at last not with mourning sorrow but with great reverence 
they burn the bodies,’ And in like manner isolated cremations 
are recorded as having occurred from time to time. Thus, in- 
1769 the body of a Mrs, Pratt was in accordance with her own 
wishes burnt in London in the Tyburn burying ground. 
Henry Laurens, a patriot of the American Revolution, who 
died at Charleston in 1792, was burned on a funeral pyre, and 
later we have the well-known case of the poet Shelley. But 
the movement with which we have to concern ourselves is of 
much more modern date. It may be said to have originated 
in Germany, and to have received its first impulse from a 
paper published by Professor H. G. Richter in the Gartenlaube 
in 1856. Cremation societies were formed in several of the 
principal towns, a crematorium was erected at Dresden, and 
there in 1874 the first cremation according to modern practice 
took place. But although the Saxon authorities permitted two 
cremations to be carried out they refused to continue the per- 
mission, and for several years the matter remained in abeyance. 
In 1876, however, an International Congress of the supporters 
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of cremation was held at Dresden, and at that conference the 
announcement was made that the government of the Duchy of 
Gotha had decided to recognise the practice, and to sanction 
the use of a crematorium which the municipal authorities of 
the town of Gotha were willing to construct, provided a 
certain sum was subscribed towards the expense. The money 
required was speedily forthcoming, the municipal authorities 
contributed most liberally to the project, and a crematory 
temple was erected at a cost of close on £5,000. There in the 
year 1879 eighteen cremations took place, the first of them 
being that of Mr. C. Stier, a civil engineer of Gotha who had 
been principally instrumental in obtaining from the govern- 
ment of the Duchy the decree legalising the practice. In the 
following year (1880) the number of bodies which received 
fire-burial at Gotha was 16, in 1881 it mounted to 33, and in 
1882 it was again 33; in 1883 the number rose to 46, in 1884 
to 69, in 1885 to 76, in 1886 to 95, and on the 18th February 
of the present year the 400th corpse was reduced to ashes 
within the Gotha crematorium. So much do the demands 
upon it appear to have exceeded the original anticipations of 
its designers that it is stated that already the Columbarium, or 
receptacle for urns containing the asbes of the dead, has had 
its accommodation exhausted, and steps have been taken for 
the addition to the building of a second Urn Hall. It may be 
interesting as showing the scope of the movement to quote 
some particulars regarding the 400 persons cremated at Gotha 
recently published in the Neue Freie Presse. It appears that 
260 of the corpses burned were males and 140 females, 126 
belonged to Gotha itself, 33 to the neighbourhood, 44 were 
brought from Saxony, 100 from Prussia (38 from Berlin), 19 
from Bavaria, 15 from Hamburg, 7 from the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse, 11 from Wurtemburg and Baden, 22 from the smaller . 
German States and Switzerland, and 24 from other countries 
beyond Germany. Of the 260 males, 38 were landed pro- 
prietors, 15 private gentlemen, 21 merchants, 45 officials, 32 
medical men, 11 officers, 3 Protestant clergymen, 27 lawyers, 
professors, and men of letters, 5 architects, 9 artists, 14 
mechanics, and the remaining 20 were students, agriculturists, 
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manufacturers, and boys. Classified by religions, of the 400 
burnt 198 were Protestants, 132 Catholics, 46 Jews, and 24 
Dissenters and Freethinkers. 

The system of crematory apparatus used at Gotha is 
a modification of the regenerative system of Dr. Siemens 
of London, invented by Mr. F. Siemens, a glass manu- 
facturer of Dresden. It would occupy more space than 
I can afford to describe the mode of action. Suffice it to say, 
that the body to be burned, with or without a coffin, is 
lowered into a firebrick crematory chamber which has been 
previously raised to a white heat, that the combustion is 
effected by the aid of superheated air, the temperature 
employed being over 1400° Fah., that the body is not in any 
way brought in contact with the fuel used, that the operation 
is perfectly under control, and that the combustion is so com- 
plete that both odour and smoke are thoroughly and effectually 
consumed. The entire process of reducing a body to ashes at 
Gotha occupies from less than an hour to an hour and a 
quarter. When it is completed all that remains is a few 
pounds of white, pure ashes, which, enclosed in an urn, are 
either taken charge of by the friends of the deceased or 
deposited in a niche in a portion of the building provided for 
that purpose. The cost of the cremation as fixed by the 
Ducal Government is 75 to 80 marks (or shillings,), and to this 
must be added the cost of transport, and, in cases where a 
choral burial service is required, an extra fee of 40 marks. 

In Italy, after preliminary discussions at the International 
Medical Congress at Florence in 1869 and Rome in 1871, 
resulting in unanimous votes in favour of the legislation of the 
practice, the Royal Institution of Lombardy passed a resolution 
urging the Italian Government to sanction it. Shortly after- 
wards the Italian Legislature introduced into the Sanitary 
Code of the Kingdom a provision legalising cremation, subject 
however, to the permission of certain authorities. Owing to 
obstacles and objections raised by these authorities consider- 
able delay occurred, but by 1876 every difficulty had been 
surmounted, and in the beginning of that year the Crematorium 
at Milan inaugurated its career by the fire burial of the 
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Chevalier Keller, a strong advocate of cremation, to whose 
energy and munificence the erection of the building was due, 
who had died two years previously, but whose body had in 
accordance with his own directions been reserved until its 
cremation was practical, The ceremony was conducted with 
pomp and solemnity in presence of some high government 
officials, senators, deputies, journalists, priests and municipal 
councillors. The example set at Milan was followed at Lodi, 
Cremona, Varesi, Padua and Rome, and in Crematory Temples 
erected in these towns and elsewhere in Italy up to the end of 
1884, upwards of 400 cremations were reported to have taken 
place. 

To an Italian, Professor Brunetti, of Padua, is due the credit 
of having conceived the idea of substituting for the ancient 
open pyre, the scientifically constructed closed crematory 
chamber on which the practice of modern cremation is based. 
In 1873 the body of an Indian prince was burned at Florence 
according to the Indian custom on a huge pile of wood, and 
although no expense was spared to render the operation suc- 
cessful, and a strong wind assisted combustion, it required 
seven hours to consume the body, and several more before 
the fire had died out sufficiently to allow of the collection of 
the ashes. Recognising that unless that process could be 
improved upon, it would be useless to advocate cremation, 
Professor Brunetti set himself to devise a crematory furnace 
which would more speedily and decorously accomplish the 
work. The system which he invented has, however, been 
superseded by others, and those now in use in Italy are the 
inventions of Professor Gorini and Joseph Venini, a civil 
engineer. Their operation is not so rapid as that of the 
Siemens system, 2 to 2} hours being needed for the reduction 
of an adult body to ashes, but they are inexpensive in con- 
struction, and the cost for fuel is very small, averaging only 
about 2s. 6d. per operation. The movement is likely to receive 
a fresh impulse in Italy from the fact that an International 
Cremation Congress has been arranged to take place in 
Milan in the month of September next. 

In the United States the first Crematorium erected was one 
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near Washington, where in 1876 the remains of Baron de 
Palm were consigned to the flames. In 1884 a second was 
constructed at Lancaster near Philadelphia, and in the same 
year a third was instituted at Mount Olivet, Long Island, New 
York, a fourth at Buffalo, and others are reported to be in 
course of construction elsewhere. Numerous cases of fire 
burial have been accomplished in these temples. In 1885 
forty-five are stated to have taken place within nine months at 
Mount Olivet alone. From a published analysis of the first 
hundred cases dealt with in that crematory, it appears that 67 
were males and 33 females, and classified according to birth- 
place 50 were Germans, 32 natives of the United States, 6 
natives of France, 5 of England, 2 of Austria, and 1 of Scotland, 
Ireland, Hungary, Switzerland and India respectively. 

It would be tedious to attempt to detail the exact phase of 
the question in the different countries of the continent. Suffice 
it to say that in almost every one of them active cremation 
societies exist. In France, Austria, Spain, Switzerland, Holland 
and Denmark, more or less successful efforts have been made 
to obtain a modification of laws interfering with the optional 
practice of fire-burial, and in some crematoria have recently 
been erected. 

The history of the movement in England is a curious one. It 
may be said to own its origin to a remarkable paper published by 
Sir Henry Thompson in the Contemporary Review in 1874. This 
led to a meeting of gentlemen favourable to the practice, when 
it was resolved to form a society for the promotion of crema- 
tion, The first step taken by the Society was to obtain the 
opinions of eminent counsel as to the state of the law on the 
subject. These opinions went to show that there was nothing 
in the English law forbidding cremation provided it was 
conducted in such a manner as not to involve any public 
nuisance, And this opinion was corroborated by one given in 
writing, though unofficially, by no less an authority than Lord 
Selborne. In 1878 the Society acquired a site for a Crema- 
torium in an outlying portion of Woking Cemetery, and pro- 
ceeded with its construction. Asit was nearing completion, in 
the beginning of 1879, a deputation of the Society waited upon 
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the Home Secretary to make sure that no legal or adminis- 
trative impediments would be interposed in the way of its use. 
A discussion of the subject by correspondence having been 
invited, they found that the then Home Secretary, Mr. (now 
Lord) Cross—refused to sanction or permit the practice, on the 
ground that ‘ whether or not the law forbids cremation alto- 
gether, the public interest requires that it should not be 
adopted until many matters of great social importance have 
been duly considered amd provided for.’ Mr. Cross added that 
if the Society persisted in carrying out a cremation at Woking 
or elsewhere, he should consider it his duty to test the legality 
of the proceeding in a court of law, and if need be to apply to 
Parliament for an Act to prohibit it. 

In consequence of this decision the Council of the Cremation 
Society had another interview with Mr. Secretary Cross and, 
ultimately agreed to ‘act in strict conformity with the wishes 
and directions of the Government in the matter, or, in other 
words, to await the development of events and meanwhile 
make no movement in the direction of human cremation at 
Woking. The subject, however, was not allowed to die out. 
At the Cambridge meeting of the British Medical Association 
Sir Spencer Wells, who has been for many years an active and 
enthusiastic cremationist, read a most able and interesting 
paper on ‘Cremation or Burial?’ and a memorial in favour of 
the former alternative was signed by a number of members of 
that body and forwarded to Sir William Harcourt, who had 
taken his place at the Home Office as Mr. Cross’s successor. 
That memorial, however, failed to extract anything from Sir 
William beyond a formal acknowledgement, and in January 
1882, Mr. Eassie, the Honorary Secretary of the Cremation 
Society, once more put himself in communication with the 
Home Office on the subject. The Cremation Society had, he 
stated, been asked by Captain Hanham, R.N., to undertake the 
cremation of the bodies of his wife and mother, who had been 
buried under the usual certificates, but who had expressed an 
earnest desire that their remains should be cremated. The 
Society were extremely unwilling to proceed with any crema- 


tion without the knowledge of the Home Secretary, and under 
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conditions which should ensure the legality of the proceeding, 
and Mr. Eassie had therefore been instructed to ask Sir William 
Harcourt’s opinion on the point. The reply of the Liberal 
Home Secretary to this appeal was as unsatisfactory as that of 
his Conservative predecessor. He refused to say anything as 
to the legal bearings of the question, but stated that in his 
opinion the practice ought not to be sanctioned except under 
the authority of an Act of Parliament, and he expressed his 
determination to adhere to the policy laid down in 1879 by Mr. 
Cross. But although under the circumstances the Cremation 
Society had no option but to abide by their promise to abstain 
from action so long as any doubt existed as to the state of the 
law, Captain Hanham, to whose application Mr. Eassie had 
referred, felt himself under no such obligation. Certain un- 
pleasant incidents which he had witnessed’ in connection with 
our system of burial—the desecration of a churchyard adjoin- 
ing his residence by a ragpicker who there collected human 
bones for sale as manure, the deposition of, in one case, the 
body of a child, and in another of a dear friend in resting places 
so filled with drainage water, that the coffins went down with 
a splash—had made a deep impression on his mind and on that 
of his wife, to whom he had mentioned the circumstances, and 
she made him promise that if she predeceased him, he would 
dispose of her body by cremation. Mrs. Hanham died in 1876, 
and in order to retain control of her body until he could carry 
out her wish, Captain Hanham built a mausoleum in his own 
grounds at Manston House, Dorsetshire, and deposited it there. 
A twelvemonth afterwards his aged mother also died, after 
repeatedly expressing the desire that her remains should be 
placed beside those of her daughter-in-law and should share 
the same fire-burial as had been promised to her. For five 
years Captain Hanham endeavoured to carry out his promise, 
The Cremation Society of England was not in a position to 
assist him, and he found that the impediments in the way of 
obtaining cremation abroad were so great that at last he 
resolved as the only alternative left to construct a crematorium 
in his own grounds, and there fulfil what he regarded as a 
pious duty. The building was designed by Mr. Richards, of 
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Wincanton Ironworks, and on the 8th October, 1882, the 
remains of Captain Hanham’s deceased wife were committed 
to the flames, followed on the next day by those of his late 
mother. Captain Hanham himself did not long survive, and on 
the 27th of November, 1883, his body was cremated in his own 
grounds in the same manner. Although the utmost publicity 
had been given to the proceedings, the Home Office took no 
action, and meanwhile an occurrence took place which solved 
the legal question independently of any action on the part 
either of that Department or the Legislature. 

The infant child of a certain Dr. Price, better known as the 
Welsh Drnid, having died, and Dr Price having neglected to 
register its death, the Coroner sent him notice that unless 
within three days he sent in a medical certificate as to the 
cause of the child’s death an inquest would be held. On the 
day following receipt of this notice,—a Sunday,—Dr. Price 
took the body of the child to an open space, put it into a ten 
gallon cask of petroleum, and set the petroleum on fire. A 
crowd collected. The body of the child, which was burning, 
was covered with earth and the flames extinguished, Dr. 
Price was brought before the magistrates, committed for trial, 
and indicted, first, for having prevented the holding of an in- 
quest on the child’s body, and secondly, for having attempted 
to burn the body. It is hardly possible to imagine a case in 
which, had there been anything in English law that could be 
held to forbid the burning of the dead, it would have been 
more strictly and remorselessly enforced than in an instance in 
which the proceeding was mixed up with such ostentatious 
disregard for the authority of the Coroner and public decency. 
The case came before Mr. Justice Stephen at the Crown 
Court, Cardiff, in February, 1884, and in addressing the grand 
jury upon it that eminent judge read a charge, in which he 
entered elaborately into the whole law of the subject. Restiag 
on the cardinal rule of English criminal law that nothing is a 
crime unless it is plainly forbidden by law, he laid it down :— 
‘that a person who burns instead of burying a dead body does 
not commit a criminal act unless he does it in such a manner 
as to amount to a public nuisance at common law,’ and, ‘that 
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to burn a body decently and inoffensively is lawful, or at the 
least not criminal.’ The learned judge incidentally mentioned 
that though he alone was responsible for the charge which he 
delivered, Lord Justice Fry took the same view of the subject 
as he did, and for the same reason. 

This judgment of Mr. Justice Stephen attracted great 
attention at the time, especially as Dr. Price emphasised it by 
subsequently completing the destruction of his child’s body by 
fire under circumstances which concentrated public attention 
on the case. It made clear the fact that while the Home 
Office Authorities were forbidding the practice of cremation to 
a Society composed of gentlemen of the very highest respecta- 
bility and standing, whose one object was to introduce an 
inoffensive and innocuous mode of disposing of the dead, a 
Society whose members were willing to take precautions 
against the possible abuse of the practice for the concealment 
of crime, in comparison to which the so-called safeguards of 
our burial laws are childish and absurd, an association so eager 
to support authority that on a bare intimation of the views and 
wishes of a government department, it had suspended its 
action for a number of years,—the decision of Mr. Justice Ste- 
phen, I say, made it clear to the public that while the Home 
Office authorities refused to allow the Cremation Society of 
England to carry out a cremation under the threat of legal 
proceedings and a disabling Act of Parliament, according to 
the law of the land any person, provided he created no public 
nuisance, might burn a corpse of which he had legal control 
without let or hindrance, safeguard or control. 

This was certainly anything but a satisfactory state of 
affairs, and being interested in the question and believing that 
whatever the fate of my proposal, a discussion upon it in the 
House of Commons would do good, 1 took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of introducing a Bill—the Disposal of the Dead 
Regulation Bill—intended to provide for the more efficient 
Verification of the cause of death in all cases, and dealing 
among other things with the subject of cremation. 

Assuming on the authority of Mr. Justice Stephen—which 
no attempt had been made to challenge or dispute—the 
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legality of cremation, this Bill proposed to recognise and 
regulate the practice, to place it under the license and control 
of Government, under such precautions as would ensure its 
safety and decorum, prevent its abuse, and render penal its 
unauthorised performance. The Bill came on for second 
reading on April 30, 1884, and the discussion which took place 
turned almost exclusively on the policy of recognising and 
regulating cremation. The Home Secretary on the one side 
of the House and his predecessor on the other, ignoring the 
actual state of the law, refused to do anything to amend it, 
and the result was that the Bill was thrown out by a large 
majority. The minority vote in favour of the recognition and 
regulation of cremation was however sufficiently large, and its 
composition sufficiently influential to make it abundantly clear 
that any attempt to solve the problem by means of legislation 
vetoing the practice, would be a work of much greater diffi- 
culty than the Home Office had anticipated. And the Crema- 
tion Society of England shortly afterwards announced its in- 
tention of acting on the law as laid down by Mr. Justice 
Stephen, and intimated the terms and conditions on which it 
was proposed to afford fire burial at Woking. On the 26th 
March, 1885, the remains of Mrs. Pickersgill, of London, a lady 
aged 71, well known in literary and scientific circles, who had 
long taken great interest in the question, were committed to 
the flames, and between that date and the month of May last 
the number of cremations at Woking had reached eighteen, a 
considerable proportion of the bodies so disposed of being 
those of ladies, among them being that of Mrs, Mortimer Collins, 
the well-known authoress.* 





* It may be well to state briefly the conditions on which the use of the 
Crematorium at Woking is available to the public. In the first place an 
application in writing must be made by the friends or executors of the 
deceased, stating that it was the wish of the deceased to be cremated after 
death, and this must be accompanied by two certificates relative to the 
cause of death from duly qualified medical men, one of whom at least must 
have attended the deceased. One of the certificates, intended to direct 
special attention to the proposed mode of disposal of the body, must run as 
follows :— 

‘I certify that I have, in relation to the expressed desire that the 
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The English law on the subject of cremation remains as I 
have described it. The practice is recognised as legal at 
common law, but it is subject to no statutory regulation, and 
is absolutely uncontrolled. This is a position of things 
strongly to be deprecated, and I am glad to see that last year 
the Parliament of New South Wales set us a good example by 
passing a Bill—introduced by Mr. J. M. Creed in a speech 
which showed that even in sparsely peopled Australia the evils 
of the burial system are beginning to make themselves felt— 
authorising and regulating the practice of cremation in that 
colony. 

So far the cremation movement has hardly reached that 
stage where its aid can prudently be invoked for the 
solution of the difficulty which arises in connection with the 
disposal of our dead poor. The practice, however, lends itself 
pre-eminently to such a purpose, and from every point of view 
would be preferable to the disgusting system of huddling 
them into common graves at present resorted to. So strongly 


has the difficulty been felt that so long ago as 1844 the 
sanction and authority of the city of London was asked and 
obtained for the cremation within the City of London gasworks 
of the dead of Bridewell Hospital, and an arrangement was 
also concluded for the cremation of the bodies of dead 
prisoners and the condemned meat and offal of the markets.* 





deceased should be cremated, carefully and separately investigated the 
circumstances connected with the death. I declare that there are no 
circumstances connected with the death which could in my opinion make 
exhumation of the body hereafter requisite.’ 

If the certificates are not considered sufficiently explicit or satisfactory 
by the Council of their Society or their representative, they may demand an 
autopsy, and in all cases they reserve the right of refusing to cremate with- 
out assigning any reason. The fee charged for the use of the Crematorium 
is £5, and the cost of transit from London to Woking is about the same sum. 
In the case of persuns desiring during life to ensure the cremation of their 
bodies after death, the Cremation Society is itself prepared, in consideration 
of a donation of ten guineas, to undertake its performance provided the 
rules as to certificates are complied with, and the friends of the deceased 
interpose no objection. 

* Eassie, Society of Arts Journal, Feb. 15, 1878. 
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The project,introduced in such a fashion, naturally evoked strong 
opposition, and the permission was allowed to lapse. In 1884 
the propriety of erecting a public crematory at Ilford was 
discussed by the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, and 
Dr. Sedwick Saunders, the Medical Officer of Health, having 
reported strongly in favour of the sanitary advantages of 
cremation, a committee was appointed to enquire into the 
matter. That committee recommended that in view of the 
then uncertainty of the law it would be unwise to proceed 
further at the time. Since then the subject has come up in 
Paris, where the municipality has taken steps for the erection 
of a crematorium for the disposal of the unclaimed dead; in 
Vienna, where it was some time ago stated that it had been 
decided to erect a public crematorium, and in Leicester, where 
the appointment of a municipal committee to report upon the 
subject was recently announced. This would seem to indicate 
that the practice only requires to become familiarised to the 
public mind by its voluntary adoption among the wealthier 
and more intelligent classes, to spread in directions where its 
advantages would speedily make themselves felt. If generally 
adopted, apart from hygienic and sentimental considerations, 
it could be carried out with an economy unattainable under 
any form of sepulture. Instead of between 2,000 and 3,000 
acres being required to accommodate the dead of London, in- 
stead of Manchester requiring to expend £100,000 on a new 
cemetery, even assuming that the ashes of all cremated persons 
were to be preserved in urns in perpetuity, it has been calcu- 
lated that a space of 125 acres would serve to accommodate 
the wants of a population of two and a half millions for more 
than 1,000 years.* Were the practice to become general the 
necessary cost of the operation would be no more than a few 
shillings for fuel. 

The various objections raised against cremation on senti- 
mental and religious grounds are rapidly vanishing under the 
light of full discussion. This has already made it abundantly 
evident that the slow putrefaction of the grave is synonymous 





* Eassie on the Economy of Cremation, page 5. 
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with countless horrors which the mind shudders to contem- 
plate, from which the prompt disintegration of the body by 
fire is altogether free. As to religious scruples, it is undoubt- 
edly a fact that as Christianity triumphed over Paganism in 
Europe, burning, as a means of disposing of the dead, gave 
place to burial, and that for centuries that custom has been 
universal throughout Christendom, But there is nothing in the 
Christian Scriptures either enjoining burial or forbidding cre- 
mation, and the preference for the former custom among the 
early Christians is easily intelligible on grounds quite indepen- 
dent of and apart from religious conviction. Burial could be 
conducted in secret, burning could not, and in their long 
struggle with persecution the early Christians must have 
found that secrecy was necessary to avoid molestation in the 
performance of those religious rites which every creed 
associates with the disposal of the dead. Doubtless, too, they 
were influenced by the example of the Jewish people among 
whom their religion had had its birth, and by veneration for a 
practice which had been hallowed in the person of its Divine 
Founder. On the other hand, cremation, as practised by their 
Pagan contemporaries, would as certainly be identified with 
Pagan rites which would render it an abomination in their 
eyes, and in the darker ages the visible destruction of the body 
by fire might easily come to be considered as placing a barrier 
in the way of that resurrection of the body which is a funda- 
mental article of the Christian creed. But it is now universally 
known that so far as the body is concerned the ultimate results 
of the processes of decomposition and combustion are identical. 
That ‘ no intelligent faith can suppose that any Christian doc- 
trine is affected by the manner in which or the time in which 
this mortal body of ours crumbles into dust,’ * is a doctrine 
which has been laid down in connection with cremation by 
earnest and orthodox divines, while the example of the 
Christian martyrs who suffered at the stake or in the arena, 
adduced by so exemplary a Christian as the late Lord Shaftes- 
bury, has carried to innumerable minds the conviction that so 





*The late Bishop of Manchester, Social Science Congress, 1879. 
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far as the hereafter is concerned it can matter nothing whether 
the body is buried, or burned, or devoured by wild beasts. 

Abandoning sentimental and religious grounds, therefore, 
the opponents of cremation now base their cardinal objection 
on medico-legal considerations. It is said that in cases of 
death arising from foul play, if the body is buried it can be 
subsequently exhumed and examined, but if burned every 
trace of the crime is lost for ever. This is a real and practical 
objection, but one which examination proves to be by no 
means so serious as it at first sight appears to be. Among our 
fellow subjects in India tens and probably hundreds of thous- 
ands of bodies are annually burned or exposed to be devoured 
by birds of prey, a method of disposal open to precisely the 
same objection, but we hear no complaints about the conceal- 
ment of crime through the prevalence of these practices in that 
huge dependency. Some four thousand bodies of persons who 
have died at sea on board British ships are each year buried 
in the deep, where any subsequent examination is as impossible 
as if they had been destroyed by fire, and no protest has ever 
been made against the practice on medico-legal grounds. On 
the other hand, it may be safely asserted that the burial laws 
in the United Kingdom, as far as the question of their afford- 
ing any protection against foul play is concerned, might almost 
as well not exist. They make provision—more or less illusory 
—for a medical certificate of the fact of death, but none for 
any effective verification ot its cause. 

From the last published returas of the English Registrar 
General for 1885, it appears that in that year in England and 
Wales out of a total of 522,750 deaths only 476,806 were 
certified by medical practitioners, and of these in 26,637 cases 
the cause of death as set forth in the certificate was ‘ill- 
defined’ or ‘non-specified.’ Of the remaining deaths 27,798 
were certified with or without inquest by coroners, and 18,146 
were not certified at all) From these figures it would appear 
that besides an annual total of certified deaths in which the 
cause of death is ‘ ill-defined’ or ‘ non-certified’ about equal to 
the total aggregate deaths in the eight principal towns of 
Scotland, in a number of cases equal to the aggregate aunual 
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mortality of Edinburgh and Glasgow burials in England and 
Wales took place each year without the production of any 
medical or coroner’s certificate whatever. The hollowness of 
the pretence that such a system can afford any safeguard for 
the detection of crime is too obvious to require comment. The 
Report of the Registrar-General for Scotland for 1885 does not 
give the numbers of certified and non-certified deaths in that 
country, but the state of affairs so far as affording any safe- 
guard for the discovery of foul play is concerned is even worse 
than in England. Within a comparatively recent period 20 
per cent. of all the deaths in Scotland were non-certified, and 
what the present position is may be judged from some details 
published by Dr. Russell, the able Medical Officer of Health in 
Glasgow, in his Vital Statistics of that city for 1885. From 
these it appears that prior to 1876 the average proportion of 
non-certified deaths in Glasgow was 22 per cent. Since then 
there has been a steady reduction, but this has been due not 
to any improvement in our burial laws but to a provision of 
the Friendly Societies Act which provides that no society shall 
pay any sum of money on the death of a member under ten 
years of age, except on the exhibition of a certificate of 
registration which the registrar can only grant on the 
production of a certificate signed by a medical practitioner as 
to the cause of death. The result has been that in ten years 
the percentage of uncertified deaths in Glasgow has fallen 
from 22 per cent. to below 7 percent. But the utter worthless- 
ness of the certificates which pass muster under the system may 
be judged by the fact that a considerable number of them ‘are 
simply an expression of opinion of a doctor called in after death 
to view the body, the doctor being called in only when the 
parent finds that without a certificate the money cannot be got.’ 
Dr. Russell mentions one case as having come under his notice, 
in which a child had died without medical attendance, and the 
cause of death was registered as debility, subsequently altered 
to tabes mesenterica on the opinion of the registrar based on 
a statement of the parents. For certain reasons Dr. Russell 
reported the death to the Fiscal, when, to prevent a post- 
mortem examination the parents referred to one practitioner 
VOL. X. c 
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who was prepared to certify that the cause of death was con- 
vulsions, and produced a certificate from another that the child 
had died of acute pneumonia. The sheriff, however, ordered 
an examination which revealed fhe fact that death had been 
caused by tubercularmeningitis. Notwithstanding thelaxity with 
which these certificates are granted we find that in Glasgow in 
1885, out of 13,000 deaths 1,138 were non-certified, 654 of the 
persons concerned having confessedly had no medical atten- 
dance whatever during their fatal illness, and the remainder hav- 
ing been prescribed for at some public dispensary or druggist’s 
shop, but regarding the cause of whose death no certificate 
could be got, generally because the prescriber could not 
identify the case. If we may assume the case of Glasgow to 
afford a fair specimen of the state of affairs in Scotland 
generally, it would follow that independently of thousands of 
instances in which the certificates of death obtained are of no 
value whatever, in a number of cases exceeding the total 
annual deaths in Edinburgh, and equalling the total aggregate 
annual deaths in Dundee and Aberdeen, persons are even now 
each year buried in Scotland without the production of any 
certificate whatever as to the cause of death. 

So far back as 1843 the result of that peculiarity of the 
Scottish law, which provides no regular machinery analogous to 
the English Coroner’s Court for the investigation of sudden and 
mysterious deaths, was brought under the attention of the 
Government in Mr. Edwin Chadwick’s report to the Home 
Secretary. Mr. Chadwick, at page 175 of that report, quotes 
the evidence of various witnesses on the subject. Thus, Dr. 
Scott Alison, a distinguished physician, stated that in Scotland 
there was the fullest opportunity for the perpetration of murder 
and burial without investigation by any responsible officer. There 
was no coroner, no inquest, and he had known cases of the occur- 
rence of deaths from culpable negligence to say the least of it, 
which required public proceedings to be taken, but where inter- 
ment took place without the slightest notice. Another of the 
witnesses quoted was Mr. William Chambers, the well-known 


littératewr, who stated that deaths were continually occurring in - 


Scotland from violence, but of which not the slightest notice was 
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taken by procurators-fiscal or police. A third witness was 
Mr. Hill Burton, the Scottish historian, who pointed out that 
there is no family in Scotland who would not feel a demand 
by a procurator- fiscal or by any individual to inspect a 
body within their house as very nearly equivalent to 
a charge of murder, and he thought it of very rare occurrence 
that any such inspection took place in a private house unless 
when a prosecution had been decided upon. This was the state 
of matters many years ago, and it is no better now. I have 
repeatedly had cases brought under my notice in which even 
when medical evidence indicative of mystery or something worse 
was submitted to the authorities no action was taken, and not 
very long ago, information having been sent to me of the occur- 
rence within a few months in a single county of Scotland of three 
different cases strongly suggestive of infanticide, I asked a 
question in the House of Commons which elicited the fact that 
until my question appeared upon the paper, no steps whatever 
were taken by the local authorities to send any report upon the 
subject to the Crown Office. 

With our law as to the verification of death in such a condition, 
it is absurd to say that the introduction of cremation under pro- 
per regulations as to the production of evidence that no ground 
for suspicion existed—with provision for post-mortem examina- 
tion in any case where the cause of death was in any way 
doubtful—would not afford a more effectual check on crime than 
is to be found in our existing burial laws. As a matter of fact, 
in Milan a case of accidental poisoning, in which the ordinary 
certificates for burial had been given, and which, if burial had 
taken place, would never have been discovered, was brought to 
light through the stringency of the requirements as to the 
production of satisfactory evidence befure the grant of permission 
to cremate, For the detection of foul play, methodical, prompt 
and immediate verification of the cause of death is infinitely more 
important than the possibility of subsequent access .to the 
remains. Cases are of course recorded in which crime has been 
brought home by means of exhumation and analysis even at 
considerable intervals after death. But the processes of decay 
rapidly destroy all evidence of injury to the more perishable 
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tissues. They destroy also all traces of organic poisons and even 
of some mineral ones, and modern chemical researches have 
proved that putrifaction of itself gives rise to the formation of 
poisonous alkaloids (or ptomaines), so that the discovery by 
physiological tests, as they are called—that is, by the effects upon 
the lower animals of poisonous material extracted from the viscera 
of a decaying body—can no longer be regarded as affording that 
conclusive proof which it was regarded as constituting in former 
days. On the other hand, direct experiment has shewn that with 
one or two exceptions, the mineral poisons which resist the process 
of decay are discoverable in the ash after cremation. Finally, 
as precautions which would be resisted if endeavoured to be im- 
ported into an established custom like burial, would be accepted 
without hesitation in connection with a new departure like 
cremation, there can be small room for doubt but that even from 
the medico-legal point of view, a system of controlled cremation 
might be made infinitely more protective against crime than that 
of burial, either as it at present exists, or than it could be made 
under any reforms which it would be feasible to engraft upon 
our burial laws.* 

Bearing in mind the short time which has elapsed since the 
modern cremation movement took its rise, and the strength of 
the prejudice against which it has had to contend—remembering 
the legal obstacles which it has had to overcome, the progress 
which it has made throughout the civilized world is well calcul- 
ated to inspire its sympathisers with encouragement and hope. 
As the merits of the question have become more familiar to the 
public, the tone of public opinion regarding it, as reflected in the 
public press and at public meetings, has undergone a pronounced 
change. The practice is no longer ridiculed and denounced, It 
is discussed with a respect and friendliness which leaves nothing 
to desire. The arguments founded on custom and prejudice 
have one by one been abandoned, and when any hostile reserva- 





* Before the legality of cremation in England had been established, in 
order to meet the scruples of the Home Office the Oremation Society offered 
to undertake to hold a post-mortem examination on each body cremated, 
and to preserve specimens of the viscera for examination if required for 
20 years. ; 
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tion is made it is based almost exclusively on medico-legal 
grounds, which, whatever be their weight—and I believe it to be 
very small—are inapplicable in a country like ours where crema- 
tion at this moment is subject. to no legal control or regulation 
whatever. The experience of Italy, Germany, and the United 
States, where the practice has been in existence a few years 
longer than among ourselves, has shown that its tendency is 
rapidly to spread, and though in the two years which have elapsed 
since Mrs, Pickersgill’s body was committed to the flames at 
Woking, comparatively little progress has been made in this 
country, I have no doubt the same tendency to development 
will speedily manifest itself here which has been so remarkable 
elsewhere. 

When the hand of death has laid some loved one low, it 
may be suddenly, in the midst of health and strength, it may 
be after months of lingering illness and wearing pain, the 
faculties of the bereaved survivors are numbed and stricken. At 
such a moment the strongest minded man is less than at any 
other time inclined to set his individual opinions as to what is 
right and proper against the conventional routine of the world in 
which he lives. To escape from the trammels of custom requires 
immediate resolution and action. It demands not only indiffer- 
ence to offensive comment and tittle-tattle, but probably also 
painful disregard for the prejudices of dear and intimate friends. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that even those who most firmly 
believe in the advantages of cremation over inhumation as a 
means of disposing of the dead, when the time for action arrives 
lack the energy and decision to carry their convictions into prac- 
tice, and with more or less pain and reluctance resign the remains 
of him or her for whom they mourn into the ghastly jaws of the 
grave and revolving years of putrefying corruption. But the 
number of reflecting men and women with whom the prospect of 
escaping that revolting fate through swift and pure disintegra- 
tion by fire is a cherished dream is daily widening, and as the 
knowledge spreads that every facility for the performance 
of the rite can be found within a few miles of London, I 
have little doubt that year by year the number of fire-burials 
in our midst will multiply, that the force of example will 
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lend courage to the timid, and that the tendency among local 
authorities to substitute the prompt, innocuous and economical 
action of the crematorium for the noisome and revolting system 
at present resorted to for the disposal of the corpses of our poor, 
will be encouraged by an intelligent public opinion, in a direc- 
tion which will conduce at once to the respect due to the dead 
and to the health and well-being of the living. 
CHARLES CAMERON. 


Art. II.—THE CORONATION OF CHARLES II. AT 
SCONE. 


Coronation of Charles II. at Scone upon New Year's 

Day, 1651, possesses a special and melancholy interest as 
being the last Coronation which ever took place in Scotland. 
It also possesses the unique character of being the only cere- 


mony of the kind which was performed under purely Presby- 
terian auspices, the one other Presbyterian Coronation having 
been that of a Queen Consort, viz., Anne of Denmark, at Holy- 
rood, May 17,1590. Posterity is therefore very fortunate in 
possessing a detailed contemporary account of the Scone cere- 
mony in the shape of the pamphlet entituled, The Forme and 
Order of the Coronation of Charles the Second, King of Scotland, 
England, France, and Ireland. As it was acted and done at 
Scoone, the first day of January, 1651. Aberdene, Imprinted by 
James Brown, 1651. This pamphlet went through several 
editions. One of these bears the name of the Rev. Robert 
Dowglas, probably because the greater part of the contents 
consist of the sermon and exhortations delivered by him. The 
other editions are, however, more strictly correct in omitting 
any author’s name upon the title, since the description of the 
ceremonial is not the work of Mr. Dowglas, but of Sir James 
Balfour, the Lord Lyon King of Arms, who officiated upon the 
occasion, as he had also already done at the Soronation of 
Charles I. in 1633. 

The Coronation itself was an act of singular courage and 
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devotion upon the part of the Scottish Government, not only 
troubled by the Malignants in the North and the Remonbtrants 
in the West, but with the very existence of the country jeo- 
pardised by the presence of the English Republican invaders. 
‘It cannot be denied,’ writes Baillie at the end of the year, 
‘that our miseries and dangers of ruin are greater than for 
many ages have been; a potent victorious enemy master of 
our seas, and for some good time of the best part of our land; 
our standing forces against this his imminent invasion, few, 
weak, inconsiderable; our Kirk, State, army, full of divisions 
and jealousies; the body of our people be-south Forth spoiled, 
and near starving; they be-north Forth extremely ill-used by 
an handful of our own; many inclining to treat and agree 
with Cromwell, without care either of King or Covenant; none 
of our neighbours called upon by us, or willing to give us any 
help, though called. What the end of all shall be, the Lord 
knows. Many are ready to faint with discouragement and de- 
spair: yet divers are waiting on the Lord, expecting Hewill help 
us in our great extremity, against our most unjust oppressors.’ 
It had been originally intended that the ceremony should 
take place upon Aug, 15, but it had been delayed, and mean- 
while had taken place the battle of Dunbar. This terrible dis- 
aster had been followed by some relaxation of the sternness of 
the Government with regard to Engagers and even to others, 
Parliament was sitting at Perth since November. On the 29th 
day of that month it passed an ‘ Act ordaining His Majesty to 
be crowned at Scone, upon Wednesday, the first of January 
next ; and this Act to be proclaimed at the Cross of Perth, by 
Lyon King of Arms.’ The English were now in possession of 
Edinburgh. Had the capital been in their own hands, the 
Government might very probably have celebrated the Coro- 
nation in the Abbey Church of Holyrood. As it was, however, 
the spot chosen seems even more happy. The last Scottish 
Coronation took place at Scone, the immemorial metropolis of 
the Pictish monarchy before the VIII." Century, at a later date 
the seat of the Scottish Royalty, and upon the summit of that 
very Mote Hill, the Mount of Belief, which seems to have 
gained its name when Nectan MacDerili in 710 embraced the 
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customs of the Church of Rome, and upon which, in the year 
907, ‘Constantine the King and Cellach the Bishop vowed 
that the laws and discipline of the Faith, and the rights of the 
Churches and the Gospels, should be kept equally as amongst 
the Scots.’ 

The Coronation pieces, or commemorative medals to be 
flung among the populace on the occasion, had been designed 
by Sir James Balfour, at Charles’ command, as early as July 
9. They were to bear on the obverse the King’s face, with the 
inscription, ‘Carol: Secundus, D.G., Scot: Angl: Fran. et 
Hyber: Rex, Fidei defensor, etc.,’ and, on the reverse, a lion 
rampant, holding in his paw a thistle of three stems, with the 
circumscription ‘Nemo me impune lacessit, and below the 
lion’s foot, on the limbe ‘Coronat: die . . . Mensis. 

A° 1650.’ In the case of Charles I. these medals had been of 
gold and silver, but on Dec. 18, the Master of the Mint had to 
be ordered, if he could not coin them of gold and silver, at 
least to ‘ cast them in medals,’ seemingly in copper or baser 
metals. There is, however, no further trace of their having 
been made at all at the time, or of any largesse of them at the 
Coronation, as usual on such occasions, but a few seem to have 
been executed, at least in the precious metals, either then or 
afterwards, and were probably distributed as remembrances.* 
The reverse is as intended by Sir James, except that the lion 





*Mr. Cochran Patrick favours the writer with the following note upon 
the subject. ‘There is undoubtedly a Coronation medal of Charles II., 
though it is very rare. I havea specimen in my cabinet in gold: and others 
exist in the British Museum, and in the Duke of Athole’s collection, 
besides Mr. Coat’s specimen. The same medal in silver exists in the col- 
lection of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, (formerly in the 
Advocates’ Library), in the British Museum, and in the cabinets of Paris 
and Munich. Unlike the Coronation medals of Charles I., this piece is 
not “‘struck,” but always cast, and then slightly “‘ tooled.” This mode of 
manufacture accounts probably for its rarity and for the fact that it was 
not used as largesse at the Coronation. If it had, it would almost certainly 
have been mentioned by Sir James Balfour, whose account is very minute, 
and who mentions the largesse of special pieces at the Coronation of 
Charles I. I enclose a spare copy of the illustration of the medal, which 
will save a long description.’ 
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is rampant guardant, and the only inscription is ‘ Nemo me im- 
pune lacesset’ (not Jacessit). The obverse bears the: King’s 
bust—an unpleasing but seemingly striking likeness. He has 
no beard or moustache, but long hair. He wears the Scottish 
crown. His plain turn-down collar is folded over the ermine 
tippet of the Coronation robe, which is also encircled by the 
collar of the Garter. Around is the legend ‘ Carolus 2, D.G. 
Sco. Ang. Fra. & Hi. Rex. Fi. De. cor. 1 ia. Scon. 1651.’ 

There would appear alsc to have been some trouble about 
the expense of the ceremony itself. There are several notices 
upon the subject, and a month’s maintenance in advance was 
levied for this purpose upon those parts of the country which 
were not infested by the enemy. 

The actual arrangement of the ceremonial was entrusted, on 
October 14th, to a Committee consisting of the Earl of Lothian 
(Secretary of State), the Lord Balcarres, the Treasurer Depute 
(Sir Daniel Carmichael of Hyndford), the Lord Advocate (Sir 
Thomas Nicolsone), the Earl of Angus (so called by courtesy, 
being the eldest son of the Marquess of Douglas), the Lyon 
King of Arms (Sir James Balfour), Sir Adam Hepburne of 
Humbie, Member for Haddingtonshire, Sir John Smythe, one 
of the Members for the city of Edinburgh, and Mr. Hew 
Kennedy, Member for the burgh of Ayr. The instructions to 
this Committee were renewed upon November 20th; upon 
December 2nd, Arthur Erskine of Scotscraig, the Master of the 
Robes, was directed to attend them; and upon December 5th, 
they made their report, which was read in the House, when it 
was ‘ ordered that His Majesty call such of the Parliament as 
he pleases, and condescend who are they that shall be actors, 
whose names are left blank in the report.’ The probability is 
that the work fell mainly upon Sir James Balfour, to whom 
the arrangement of State ceremonies especially appertained as 
Lord Lyon, aud who had already officiated in that capacity at 
the Coronation of Charles I. at Holyrood in 1633. He had the 
assistance in his task of at least a recollection of those old 
records of State ceremonies by which the arrangement of 
Charles I.’s Coronation had seemingly been at least partially 
guided, which formerly existed in the Lyon office, and the loss 
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of which we owe to the ravages of Cromwell. On December 
18th, an Order was sent to command the attendance at the 
Coronation of the Lord High Constable (the Earl of Erroll), 
and the Earl Marischal. They were both strong Engagers, if 
nothing more, and had not taken their places in Parliament. 
They were however now called up to perform their hereditary 
duties as great Officers of State on the approaching occasion. 
It was probably in connection with such cases that on Decem- 
ber 27, a question was ‘remitted to the bodies to consider 
whether or not those that were licensed to kiss His Majesty’s 
hands, being restrained by former Acts, shall be liberated of 
these Acts or not.’ 

The Committee were placed in communication with the 
Commission of the General Assembly, for the arrangement 
of the religious part of the ceremony, and it is rather 
ominous of differences of opinion that so late as Decem- 
ber 30th, the day but one before that of the Coronation, 
a conference had still to be held upon the wording of the 
oaths to be taken by the King and people respectively. At the 
same time (November 27th) that the King and Parliament had 
opened communication with the Commission of Assembly upon 
the subject, they had expressed a wish that there might be a 
Fast before the Coronation, ‘ to crave the Lord’s blessing to the 
action.’ This, it is hardly necessary to observe, is in strict 
conformity with the pre-Reformation practice; for instance, 
the Roman Pontificial requires the King who is to be crowned 
to fast on the Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday preceding the 
Coronation Sunday ; the English custom did not make such a 
prescription, but in this point, as in some others, the Covenan- 
ters, from whatever cause, followed the Roman precedent as 
opposed to the English. Accordingly, the Lord Chancellor, two 
days later, made a report to the House, from the Conference 
with the Church, anent two solemn Fasts—one for the contempt 
of the Gospel, another for the sins of the King, his family and 
nobility; and the Coronation to be immediately thereafter. 
The former Fast was consequently observed upon Sunday, 
Dec. 22nd, and the latter upon Thursday, Dec. 26th. About 
the first Fast there was a good deal of dissension, All were 
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thoroughly at one as to the sinfulness of the Royal House, and 
as to the general fact of contempt of the Gospel, but they were 
not agreed as to the particular points in which that contempt 
consisted, Baillie, who seems to have laboured at the time 
under a good deal of irritation, writes, ‘Cromwell is daily ex- 
pected to march towards Stirling, to mar the Coronation, which, 
sore against my heart, was delayed to the first of January, on 
pretence of keeping a Fast for the sins of the King’s family on 
Thursday next. We mourned on Sunday last for the contempt 
of the Gospel, according to Mr. Dickson’s motion, branched out 
by Mr. Wood. Also you see in the printed papers, upon other 
particulars the Commission at Stirling, which appointed these 
Fasts, could not agree. The Remonstrants pressed to have 
sundry sins acknowledged which others denied, and would not 
now permit them to set down as they would what causes of 
Fast they liked. Surely we had never more causes of mourn- 
ing, be the causes, what God knows, visible or invisible, con- 
fessed or denied, unseen or seen, by all but the most guilty.’ 
The particular points of contempt were at last left to the dis- 
cretion of the clergy. Lamont notes, ‘The Fast appointed by 
the Commission of the Kirk to be kept through the kingdom 
before the Coronation was kept at Largo the foresaid day 
[Dec. 22nd], by Mr. James M‘Gill ; his lecture, Rev. iii, from 
v. 14 to the end of the chapter; his text, Rev. ii, v. 4, 5. 
Upon the Thursday following, the 26th of this instant, the Fast 
was kept in like manner; his lecture, 2nd Chronicles, xxix. to 
v. 12; his text, 2nd Chronicles, xii, 15. The causes of the first 
day (not read) was the great contempt of the Gospel, holden 
forth in its branches; of the second day (which were read), the 
sins of the King, and of his father’s house, where sundry offences 
of King James the 6 were acknowledged, and of King Charles 
the 1, and of King Charles the 2, now King.’ 

The King, while he particularly designated—or, as the old 
Scottish phrase has it, ‘ condescended ’—doubtless with the ad- 
vice of the Government, those who were to enact the chief 
parts in the approaching ceremony, seems to have declined the 
invidious task of inviting any particular Members of Parliament 
to the exclusion of others, He probably expressed a general 
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wish that all should be present, which, considering their 
limited number and the peculiar circumstances of the occasion, 
would indeed have been wise and right. On Dec. 27th, Parlia- 
ment ‘ ordered that His Majesty's Coronation be no Parliamen- 
tary act, but that the Parliament conclude to-morrow, and those 
only to attend the Coronation who are interested in the same.’ 
But on the afternoon of the same day they ‘resolved that some 
of the Barons [i.e. County Members], and Burghs [Members] be 
appointed, by their Bodies, to represent the same, and attend 
His Majesty’s Coronation.’ This seems to imply that the Peers 
would attend as a matter of course, and they would naturally 
have done so, in order to perform their homage. The language 
of Sir James Balfour seems to indicate that the whole of the 
County and Burgh Members were also present. He says that 
‘the Commissioners of Burghs, and Barons, and the Noblemen, 
accompanied His Majesty to the Kirk of Scone, in order and 
rank according to their quality, two and two;’ and that in the 
church itself there were ‘seats about for Noblemen, Barons, 
and Burgesses. The inference is that the representatives ap- 
pointed by the two Bodies were named after the manner of a 

Committee of the whole House, and comprised, like those of the 

Peers, the whole of their number; this inference is strengthened 

by the fact that, with the exception of a very few names one 

way or the other, almost such as may be accounted for by ill- 

ness or accident, the list of the whole House on Nov. 26th is the 

same as that of the Committee of the House which was ap- 
pointed at Perth upon Dec. 30th, and which met in the Presence- 
Chamber the day after the Coronation; and their names will 
be given here presently upon this supposition. 

On the afternoon of Monday, Dec. 30th, amid a great deal of 
other business, Erskine of Scotscraig, on behalf of the Earl 
Marischal, received an acknowledgment for the Regalia from 
the Marquess of Argyll, to whom they were then entrusted by 
order of Parliament. The King was present in Parliament on 
this evening. On the next day, the last of the year 1650, he 
must have gone to Scone, where he occupied the Palace, a 
structure of various periods erected upon the site of the mon- 
astic buildings by successive Commendators, especially by the 
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first Viscount Stormont, who had deceased in 1631. Of this 
edifice there are views in the Introduction to the Liber Ecclesia 
de Scon, and in Slezer’s Theatrum Scotia, The principal apart- 
ment in it was the gallery, about 167 ft. long, the ceiling of 
which was decorated in water-colour with scenes of the hunting 
and hawking, for which James VI. had been accustomed to 
resort thither. The bed-room 4nd furniture used by Charles 
are still pointed out by tradition. 

The antient Abbey Church of Scone, in which so many 
scenes of the national history had taken place, was wrecked 
and burnt by a mob, principally from Dundee, notwithstanding 
the exertions of the Magistrates of Perth, of John Knox and 
others, in June, 1559. The first Lord Stormont about the year 
1624 pulled down the ruins of this old church, and built a new 
and smaller church upon the top of the very Mote Hill itself, 
having a North aisle which thenceforward formed, as it still 
torms, the burying-place of his family, and in it stood in 1651, 
as it stands at this day, his magnificent monument. Un- 
fortunately for history, the church, with the exception of the 
aisle in question, was pulled down in 1784. There isa distant 
view of it in Plate 35 of Slezer’s Theatrum Scotia, which 
represents it as a small gabled building, buried in trees, and 
surrounded at some distance by a wall with a sort of lych-gate 
towards the Palace. Without any plan of this church, it is 
not easy to understand with accuracy how it was arranged for 
the ceremony. The smallness was evidently very incon- 
venient, as a door had to be made on purpose by which the 
King could come out upon a platform in the open air, in order 
that the populace might have the pleasure of seeing him in his 
Royal Robes, wearing the crown and bearing the sceptre. In 
fault of better information, it may be conjectured that the 
church was a plain, oblong building, with the Stormont family 
aisle upon the North, and no aisle upon the South. 

Assuming that such was the shape, the next point is to take 
Sir James Balfour’s description of the preparations. 


‘The Kirk being fitted, and prepared with a table, whereupon the 
Honours [Regalia] were laid; and a chair set in a fitting place for His 
Majesty hearing of sermon, over against the minister ; and another chair 
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on the other side, where he sat when he received the crown ; before which 
there was a bench decently covered ; as also seats about for Noblemen, 
Barons, and Burgesses. 

‘And there being also a Stage in a fit place erected of 24 foot square, 
about four foot high from the ground, covered with carpets, with two stairs, 
one from the West and another from the East; upon which great stage 
there was another little stage erected, some two foot high, ascending by 
two steps, on which the Throne or Chair of State was set.’ 


It may be assumed that part of the ‘fitting’ of the church 
consisted in hanging the walls with tapestry. Such appears 
to have always been more or less the custom on such occasions 
in all countries, the display of tapestry in the Cathedral at 
Rheims, at the Coronations of the Kings of France being, in 
especial, truly magnificent. We know that tapestry was used 
to decorate the Church of Holyrood for Charles I.’s Coronation 
in 1633. It is improbable that the custum of Scotland should 
have differed from that of all other countries in this respect, or 
that it should have been purposely departed from at Scone, 
and the Palaces of Stirling and Falkland, not to mention the 
houses of subjects who would gladly have contributed it, must 
have afforded an ample supply of pieces displaying suitable 
Biblical, allegorical, and historial designs. The arrangement 
of what may be called the ceremonial fittings of the church 
offers much more difficulty. It appears from a passage in the 
description of the subsequent proceedings that the chair in 
which the King was crowned was on the North side. Hence 
the pulpit must have been on the North side also, and the 
chair in which the King heard the sermon upon the South, 
where was also the bench decently covered. Who occupied 
this bench is not stated; probably the great Officers of State, 
There was also some space in front of the pulpit where the 
Commissioners of the General Assembly are described as 
standing during the taking of the Oath; and some space 
again, between them and the chair, where Charles knelt while 
swearing. 

By comparing Sir James Balfour’s description of the arrange- 
ment of the church at Scone with that which he gives of the 
Abbey Church at Holyrood at the Coronation of Charles L, and 
the latter again with the very detailed plans and accounts of 
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the Coronation of James VII. (II.) at Westminster Abbey in 
1685, it is possible to arrive at a somewhat more exact idea of 
what is meant, although without a more particular account or 
a drawing, and especially, as has already been remarked, with- 
out a plan of the church, much must still be more or less con- 
jectural. 

In neither of the other cases are Members of Parliament 
other than Peers described as being in the procession or put 
in special places during the ceremony.* At Holyrood, although 
the Peers took part in the procession, it is not mentioned 
where they sat in the church. At Westminster the Peers and 
Peeresses had benches on the platform or stage, stretching 
down its North and South sides. In that case, however, the 
platform was not 24f but 50 feet broad, and the seats of the 
Members of Parliament at Scone are spoken of in a different 
paragraph to that containing the description of the platform, 
and in connection with the arrangements of the other part of 
the church. The platform probably occupied, as at Holyrood 
and Westminster, the middle of the church, and, it may be 
conjectured, filled up the space between the North aisle and 
the South wall, while the specially pierced door by which the 
King passed out to the platform in the open air, in sight of the 
people, may have been in the South wall. This is rendered all 
the more probable by the fact that the platform is not, as at 
Holyrood, described as protected by rails. It is at the same 
time possible that although the platform may have occupied 





* On the morning of Charles I.’s Coronation Day the Peers who met him 
in the Great Hall of Edinburgh Castle, to invite him to go through the 
ceremony, were accompanied by six Commissioners from the Barons and as 
many from the Burghs, but Sir James Balfour makes no further mention 
of these gentlemen, although he gives a minute description both of the 
procession to Holyrood and of the subsequent proceedings. 

+ The size at Scone seems to have been regulated upon that at Holyrood, 
unless, indeed, it were through a coincidence, by the actual breadth of the 
church itself. At Holyrood it seems to have been regulated by the size 
of the lantern, as Sir James says it was fastened to four pillars. At West- 
minster the minimum space between the piers of the lantern is 32 feet, 
and the platform has been extended beyond them. 
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the entire breadth of the church, it may have been nearer to 
the Western than to the Eastern end, so as to leave more space 
towards the East. The part of the church to the Eastward 
of the platform must have answered to the chancel of Holyrood 
or Westminster. Both at Holyrood and Westminster the pul- 
pit was in this part, and it is all the more likely that it was so 
also at Scone if the throne on the platform looked Eastward, 
as was certainly the case at Westminster and probably at 
Holyrood. Moreover, at Scone the minister uttered the last 
exhortation to the King, then sitting on the platform, from the 
pulpit, so that they must have looked toward each other. At 
Holyrood the pulpit was very strangely placed at the North- 
East corner of the sanctuary, with the chair in which the King 
was crowned close to it, and benches for the Bishops between 
it and the platform. This cannot have been the case at 
Scone, as the chair on the South side, where the King heard 
the sermon, was over against it. It seems therefore to have 
been placed as at Westminster, against the North wall, at the 
North-East corner of the platform. It may also be remarked 
that this position for the pulpit—viz., towards the middle of 
one side—is that which it-seems almost uniformly to have 
occupied in oblong churches in Scotland, both before and 
since the Reformation, until of quite recent years.. It is even 
possible that if, as has been suggested as one hypothesis, the 
platform was nearer to the Western than to the Eastern end of 
the building, the pulpit may have occupied the usual situation 
in such cases, in the exact middle of the side, being left un- 
altered for the occasion. It was perhaps hung with velvet, as 
at Holyrood, or some other covering. It may be conjectured 
that the Commissioners of the General Assembly sat on a bench 
to the East of the pulpit, i.¢.,in the same position as was occupied 
by the Bishops at Westminster, and, saving the different posi- 
tion of the pulpit, at Holyrood. At Scone there was no Altar, 
as at Holyrood and Westminster, and Sir James Balfour's ex- 
pression that there were ‘seats about’ for the noblemen, barons, 
and burgesses, seems to imply that they sat all round. Hence 
‘we may suppose that some sat along the East wall, facing 
West, being perhaps the County and Burgh Members, as most 
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numerous. It must be remembered that the whole number of 
Members of Parliament cannot have much exceeded one 
hundred, if they were indeed so numerous, and the Peers 
might have sat on a few benches against the South wall. At 
Holyrood the Regalia stood upon a sort of credence table, 
South of the altar. At Scone, this table probably stood out 
in the middle. It may, as at Holyrood, have been covered 
with green velvet,* laced and fringed with gold. 

To sum up this conjectural restoration. The church being 
assumed to be about 60 or 70 feet long by 24 broad (omitting 
the family aisle to the North), was hung round with tapestry, 
and in the centre, or Westward of the centre, a square of 24 
feet was occupied by the carpeted platform, in the midst of 
which stood the throne, or third chair of State, without a 
canopy, facing East. At the North-East corner of the platform 
stood the pulpit facing South, and between it and the North- 
Kast corner of the building were benches for the Commissioners 
of the General Assembly. In front of them, and brought well 
forward so as to be seen of all, was the second chair of State, 
in which the King was crowned. Against the East wall, 
benches for the Commoners, about 70 in number, and immedi- 
ately in front of them the table on which lay the Regalia. 
Against the South wall, seats for the Peers, and in front of 
them, first, the covered bench for the great Officers of State, 
and next, immediately opposite the pulpit, and close to the 
South-East corner of the platform, the first chair of State, in 
which the King sat during the sermon. If, owing to want of 
space, the places could not have been allocated as thus sug- 
gested, room must have been found for some of the members 
of Parliament in the western part of the church and in the 
family aisle. In any case, whatever space they left unoccupied 
was doubtless crowded by tke favoured few for whom it was 
possible to find entrance, and who must have included Charles’ 
household, headed by the Duke of Buckingham, and comprising, 





* It would be a mistake to suppose that this colour was chosen as that 
of the Order of the Thistle, which was blue till the time of Queen Anne. 
Moreover, the Order of the Thistle was in a state of abeyance. 
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it may be hoped, its two female members, Mrs, Freeman, laun- 
dress to the body, and Mrs. Chiffinch,* sempstress. 

On the morning of the first of January, the King, clothed in a 
Prince’s robe—that is, of crimson velvet,j—was conducted trom 
his bedroom to the Presence-Chamber, having the Earl of Erroll, 
Lord High Constable, upon his right hand, and the Earl Maris- 
chal upon his left, and was there placed upon a chair of State 
under a canopy, by the Earl of Angus (the eldest son of the 
Marquess of Douglas), who had been appointed Lord Chamber- 
lain for that day only. It may be assumed that he was at- 
tended by the Duke of Buckingham and other members of his 
household, and that his train was carried either by some of 
them, or, most probably, by the same four Earls’ eldest sons 
who afterwards carried it in the procession. It would seem 
also most likely that he was preceded by the selected Peers 
carrying the Regalia. After a short time, the members of Par- 
liament, headed by the Earl of Loudoun, Lord Chancellor and 
President of Parliament, entered the Hall, and presented them- 
selves before him. The majority of the Peers carried their 
coronets, and wore Coronation robes, that is, in the case of 
those down to the rank of Viscounts inclusive, of crimson vel- 
vet, and in the case of the Barons, of scarlet cloth.t The Earls 





* Query, Is Mrs. Chiffinch calumniated in Peveril of the Peak ? 

+ The practice of the King going to his Coronation in a Prince’s robe, to 
be exchanged for the Royal robe during the ceremony, also prevailed in 
England, (where, however, the King assumed a golden garment called a 
Pall during the ceremony, and only put on the Royal robe before leaving 
the church). At the Coronation of James VII. (II.) at Westminster, in 
1685, the Princely and Kingly robes were exactly the same, except that 
the former was crimson and the latter purple. They were 16 ft. 2 in. 
_ long, the train sloping to a point; the capes of the richest ermine, 2 ft. 
5 in. long on the back and 3 inches less on the breast ; they were faced and 
bordered all round with the richest embossed gold lace 3 in. broad, lined 
throughout with ermine, and edged with an inch of the same ; to the neck 
were fastened cords of crimson and gold interwoven, with large tassels at 
the ends, tied ina bow. From the fact that Charles is represented om his 
Coronation piece wearing the collar of the Garter over the cape of his 
Kingly robe, it may be regarded as certain that he wore it on the occasion 
and very likely had it on over his Princely robe at the beginning. 

t Thus it was at the coronation of Charles I., when the same distinction 
in their homage was also made as at that of Charles IT. 
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of Cassillis, Buccleuch, Haddington, and some others formed, 
according to the statement of Lamont’s Diary, an exception, 
and appeared without robes. The reason was no doubt the 
impossibility of procuring the necessary quantity of crimson 
velvet.* 

The grounds have been already given for supposing that the 
whole of the members of Parliament were present, and they 
were as follows :—t 

Thirty or more Peers, viz., 

The Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Loudoun, President. 
Marquess of Argyll. 
Earl of Sutherland. 
Eglinton. 
Cassillis, 
Linlithgow. 
Dunfermline. 
Roxburghe. 
Buccleuch. 
Lothian. 
Wemyss. 
Tweeddale. 
» Leven. 
Viscount Arbuthnot. 
» Newburgh. 
Lord Torphichen. 
» Balmerino. 
» Balfour of Burleigh. 
» Coupar. 





*Charles I. when crowned at Westminster in 1626, had his royal robe 
made of white velvet instead of purple, enough purple velvet not being 
procurable in London. 

t This list is compiled from the list of Parliament given by Sir James 
Balfour under date Nov. 26; that of the Commission to the Committee 
of Estates, Dec. 30; and that of the meeting of the same Committee at 
Scone, on Jan. 2, also given by Sir James. If the result given in the 
text is wrong, it can be so only to a slight extent, and by omission rather 
than addition. The writer has to thank the present Lyon King of Arms 
for some corrections and identifications. 
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Lord Cranston. 
»  Balcarres. 
» Borthwick. 


With these probably came the Lord Lorne, eldest son of the 
Marquess of Argyll, who, although not a Member of Parlia- 
ment, had been added as an extra member to the Committee, 
along with the Lords Angus, Montgomery, Mauchline, and 
Brechin. There must also have been some other Peers, mainly 
of the class whose principles had excluded them from Parlia- 
ment, but their number and names must remain uncertain. 
Lamont remarks that ‘the most part of the noblemen of the 
kingdom were present.’ Among these may have been the 
Duke of Hamilton and the Marquess of Douglas, especially the 
latter, as his eldest son was officiating as Lord Chamberlain. 
We know that the Earl of Rothes carried the sword and the 
Earl of Crawford and Lindsay the sceptre. Lamont remarks 
on the Earl of Haddington being present without robes, and 
the Earl of Lauderdale had been reconciled to the Church at 


Largo on the preceding Thursday. Moreover, the eldest sons 
of the Earls of Mar, Perth, Southesk, Dalhousie, Hartfell and 
Panmure were in attendance on the King’s person, and it would 
therefore seem unlikely that their fathers were absent. 

About thirty-six County Members, viz. : 


For Lanark, Sir Thomas Hope of Hopetoun. 
Stirling, Sir Charles Erskine of Aloa, and 

Sir George Buchanan of that IIk. 
Berwick, Sir Alexander Belches of Toftes, and 

Sir Patrick Hamilton of Lauriston. 
Clackmannan, Sir James Rollock of Duncrub. 
Peebles, Sir James Murray of Skirling. 
Kincardine, Sir Alexander Strachan of Thornton, 

and 

Barclay of Johnston. 
Roxburgh, _Sir Archibald Douglas of Cavers. 
Perth, Sir Thomas Ruthven of Freeland. 
Selkirk, - Sir William Scott of Harden. 
Moray, Sir Alexander Sutherland of Duffus, 


” 
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For Fife, George Hay of Naughton. 
» Edinburgh, Sir John Wauchope of Niddrie, and 
Sir William Scott of Clerkington. 
» Haddington, Sir Alex. Hepburn of Humbie. 


The names of these County Members present considerable 
difficulty. Sir James Balfour, in his list of the Parliament, 
mentions ten who are neither in the Commission to the Com- 
mittee, nor in his list of its members when it assembled. These 
are— 


For Roxburgh (2nd member), Sir Gilbert Eliott of Stobs. 
Perth, a. Blair of Ardblair. 
Wigtown, - = Sir David Dunbar, Bart. of 

Baldoon. 
Aberdeen, Alexander Shechan of 
Glenkindie. 
Forfar, - Henry Maule of Melgund 
and 
George Lundie of that Ilk. 
Fife (2nd member), David Wemyss of Fingask. 
Haddington, - Sir Adam Hope. 
Dumfries, - Robert Fergusson of Craig- 
darroch, and 
James Douglas of Mous- 
wald. 


Both the Commission and Sir James Balfour’s list of its mem- 
bers who met on Jan, 2nd, mention two more who are not in 
his list of the Parliament, viz.:—Robert Hepburn of Keith, 
Member for the Constabulary of Haddington, and Arthur 
Erskine of Scotscraig (a Member for Fife?), Master of the 
Robes. The Commission mentions one whom Sir James does 
not name in either place, viz., Sir James Campbell of Lawers. 
With these probably came six, who were not members of 
Parliament, but whom Sir James mentions as added to the 
Committee, viz. :— 


Sir Archibald Johnstone, Lord Clerk Register. 
Sir Thomas Nicolson, Lord-Advocate. 
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Sir Ludovick Houston of that Ilk. 
Alexander Brodie of that Ik. 

Arnot of Ferney. 

Sir Daniel Carmichael, Treasurer-Depute. 


ST ot Se _ 6 SUR SP ee 


There is no mention of any members for the counties of Banff, 
Inverness, Ayr, Renfrew, Argyll, and Bute,* unless Erskine of 
Scotscraig, or Campbell of Lawers may have represented any 
of them. 
About thirty-four members for Burghs, viz. :— 
For Edinburgh, Sir John Smythe. 
James Monteith, 
Perth, - Andrew Grant. 
Dundee, - Alexander Bower. 
Aberdeen, - John Jeffrey. 
Kinghorn, - John Boswell. 
St. Andrews, James Sword. 
Cupar, - George Jameson. 
Ayr, - Hew Kennedy. 
Kirkcaldy, - Robert White. 


The following are named as in Parliament, but not on the 
Committee :— 
For Dysart, - William Simpson. 

» Anstruther East, John Lindesay. 

» Pittenweem, James Richardson. 

» Dunfermline, Peter Walker. 

» Dunbarton, - William Campbell. 

» Burntisland, George Cairns. 
Crail, - Allan Miller. 
Anstruther West David Wilson. 
Culross, - John Burnside. 
Killinny, - Andrew Hewison. 
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*Sir James, however, names the places, followed by blanks for the 
names, and this may possibly mean that there were members present, but 
that he had not heard their names. On March 13, Bute was represented 
by the laird of Ascog. Banff, Inverness and Argyll are then still given 
followed by blanks, and Ayr and Renfrew are omitted. A good many 
new places are named, some followed by the names of members and others 
by blanks. ‘ 
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The following are mentioned as on the Committee, both in 
the Commission of Dec. 30th, and in Sir James’ list on Jan. 2; 
but they are not in the latter’s list of the members of Parlia- 
ment * :— 

For Edinburgh, Sir William Dick of Braid. 
Burntisland, George Gardyne. 
Stirling, - John Short. 
Invernesshire, John Forbes of Culloden. 
Irvine, - Mr. Robert Barclay. 
St. Andrews, James Lentron. 
Aberdeen, - Mr. Robert Farquhar. 
Dundee, - Robert Davidson. 


Also Col. James Rae, whose constituency is not certain, and 
David Wilkie—probably David Wilkie of Dolphingston, as to 
whom it is uncertain whether he was a Member of Parliament 
at all. And the four following burgesses, who, though not 
Members of Parliament, were added to the Committee, viz., 


John Binning. 
William Walker. 
Gilbert Somerville. 
Robert Arnot. 


When the members of Parliament stood before the King, the 
Lord Chancellor thus addressed him :— 


‘Sir.—Your good subjects desire that you may be crowned 
as the righteous and lawful heir of the Crown of this Kingdom, 
that you may maintain Religion as it is presently professed 
and established, conform to the National Covenant, and 
League and Covenant, according to your Declaration in 
August last; also that you would be graciously pleased to 
accept them under your Highness’ protection, to govern them 
by the laws of this Kingdom, and to defend them in their 
rights and liberties, by your Royal Power,—offering themselves 





* In the case of the County members, he specially says that he gives only 
those who were present.until the , , , adate which he hag not filled 
in. 
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in most humble manner to your Majesty, with their vows to 
bestow land, life, and what else is in their power, for the 
maintenance of Religion, for the safety of your Majesty’s 
Sacred Person, and maintenance of your Crown, which they 
entreat your Majesty to accept, and pray Almighty God that 
for many years you may happily enjoy the same.’ 

Charles replied :— 

‘1 do esteem the affections of my good people more than the 
crowns of many kingdoms, and shall be ready, by God's 
assistance, to bestow my life in their defence, wishing to live 
no longer than I may see Religion and this Kingdom flourish 
in all happiness.’ 

The Coronation procession then immediately moved for- 
ward towards the church, where the clergy seem to have 
awaited it, according to the old Scottish practice. Sir James 
Balfour merely says that ‘the Commissioners of Burghs, 
and Barons, and the Noblemen, accompanied his Majesty to 
the Kirk of Scone, in order and rank according to their 


quality, two and two, the spurs being carried by ’—and so on. 
Assuming, however, that as regards the earlier part of the 
procession the precedent of that of Charles I. was followed, 
and with the help of a few scanty notices, we may conjecture 
it to have been marshalled in the following order :— 


Six trumpeters, two and two. 

The macers of Parliament. 

The Members for Burghs, two and two. 

The Members for Counties, two and two. 

The Barons, two and two. 

The two Viscounts. 

The Earls, two and two. 

The Lord Chancellor. 

The six Pursuivants, two and two. 

The six Heralds in their tabards, two and two. 
The Master of Requests. 

The Lyon King of Arms, between two Gentlemen Ushers, 
The spurs, carried by the Earl of Eglinton. 
The sword, carried by the Earl of Rothes, 
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The sceptre, carried by the Earl of Crauford and Lindsay. 
The crown, carried by the Marquess of Argyll. 


Then came the King himself, walking under a canopy of 
crimson velvet, and having the Lord High Constable (the Earl 
of Erroll) on his right, and the Earl Marischal on his left. His 
train was carried by four Earls’ eldest sons, viz., the Lord 
Erskine, son of the Earl of Mar ; the Lord Montgomery, son of 
the Earl of Eglinton ; the Lord Newbottle, son of the Earl of 
Lothian ; and the Lord Mauchline, son of the Lord Chancellor 
Earl of Loudoun. The canopy was carried by six more eldest 
sons of Earls, viz., the Lord Drummond, son of the Earl of 
Perth; the Lord Carnegie, son of the Earl of Southesk; the 
Lord Ramsay, son of the Earl of Dalhousie; the Lord John- 
ston, son of the Earl of Hartfell; the Lord Brechin, son of the 
Earl of Panmure; and the Lord Yester, son of the Earl of 
Tweeddale, These were assisted by six more sons of Peers, 

It may be assumed that the King was followed by the Duke 
of Buckingham, and other members of his household, and that 
the procession was closed by a detachment of the Guard. It 
was doubtless through a line of troops that it issued from the 
great gateway of the Palace, crossed the intervening space, 
ascended the Mote Hill, passed through the lych-gate, and 
finally entered the church built upon the spot where Constan- 
tine and Cellach had stood, nearly seven hundred and fifty 
years before. 

The King at once took his position in the chair opposite the 
pulpit. The Regalia were laid upon the table. All settled 
down in their places, and, when there was a quiet stillness, the 
ceremony began with prayer. After the prayer, immediately 
followed the Coronation sermon. 

The officiating minister was the Rev. Robert Dowglas, 
Moderator of the Commission of the General Assembly, and 
one of the most eminent of the Scottish clergy of his day. He 
had been chaplain to the Scottish auxiliaries in the service of 
Gustavus Adolphus, in whose personal esteem he had gained 
an high place. Knowledge of the world, and familiarity with 
the Court and Camp of one cf the greatest monarchs in Christ- 
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endom, thus combined with his ability and learning to adapt 
him especially well for the task which he was now selected to 
discharge, and the fact of his having been one of the clergy 
who had been chosen by the Scottish Parliament to join in 
their vain effort to prevent the last proceedings against the 
late King in England, rendered him personally acceptable to 
the Royal Family. He was a man of firm, but not of extreme 
principles.* His sermon on the present occasion lasted about 
an hour and a half, being of the same length as those of other 
preachers of the period, such as Bossuet and Bourdaloue, al- 
though, indeed, Bossuet at least was sometimes longer—his cele- 
brated discourse, for instance, upon the Unity of the Church, last- 
ing considerably over two hours. The Coronation sermon of Mr. 
Dowglas is divided and subdivided into points to such an ex- 
tent that what may be called its outer ramifications—that is, 
those points which have no subdivisions—are themselves about 
sixty in number. The points are, however, necessarily very 
short. The whole discourse is a singularly clear, able, and 
powerful exposition of Covenanting principles upon Church and 
State—Hereditary Constitutional Monarchy, complete Religious 
Intolerance, and the entire Independence of the Church. While 
it is replete with Scriptural illustrations, very happily treated, 
it is also sprinkled with classical and other references which 
give it a pleasing air of general culture. It contains many 
striking sayings, such as, ‘The best way to keep power, is 
moderation in the use of it.’ It is also very moderate in tone, 
and Mr. Dowglas certainly deserves great credit for the tact 
with which he managed, on the one hand, to say those things 
which he must have felt that the conduct of the King’s prede- 
cessors, and his own, would have rendered it an unfaithfulness 
to omit, and, on the other, to avoid as far as possible expressions 
and allusions which Charles might have had plausible ground 





*He was soon afterwards captured by the English, and Cromwell 
imprisoned him in London, as a punishment for his unflinching loyalty. 
After the Restoration, he was offered high Episcopal preferment, which he 
met with an uncompromising refusal. He took advantage of the Indulgence, 
and in 1669 the Privy Council admitted him as minister to the parish of 
Pencaitland, where he seems to have died. : 
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for resenting either as a son, a man, or a king, or which would 
have marred the hopeful gladness of a great national occasion. 
The sermon is so remarkable that it is better here to give an 
analysis of it. The choice of the text was certainly very 
felicitous. 

‘And he* brought forth the King’s son, and put the crown 
upon him, and gave him the Testimony; and they made him 
king, and anointed him, and they clapt their hands and said, 
God save the King. 

‘And Jehojada made a covenant between the Lord, and the 
King, and the people, that they should be the Lord’s people, 
between the King also and the people.’ 2 Kings, xi. 12, 17. 

The sermon begins with a very brief historical allusion to the 
circumstances of the Coronation of Joash, and the speculation 
of interpreters as to the nature of his relationship to Ahaziah. 
It is then remarked that the usurpation of Athaliah may have 
had two motives: (1), she may have found the Supreme Power, 
enjoyed as Regent, too sweet to be willing to resign it; (2), 
she wished to set up a false worship, viz., that of Baal, and may 
have regarded the cutting off of the Royal race as a means to 
that end. On this the preacher observes that ‘the business you 
are about this day is not unlike [that of Jehoiada]. You are 
to invest a young king in the throne in a very troublesome 
time; and wicked men have risen up, and usurped the king- 
dom, and put to death the late king most unnaturally. The 
like motives seem to have prevailed with them [as with Atha- 
liah]: (1) These men by falsehood and dissimulation have got- 
ten power in their hands, which to them is so sweet that they 
are unwilling to part with it; and because the king and his 
seed are unwilling to part with it, they have made away the 
king, and disinherited his children, that the sole power might 
be in their hand; (2) They have a number of damnable errors, 
and a false worship to set up, and intend to take away the or- 





*i.e. Jehoiada, whose name, however, is spelled asabove. No attention 
is paid to the capital letters which ought to indicate that the word Lord 
represents the Ineffable Name. Otherwise, the quotation is from King 
James’ Bible, although the Geneva Bible was then, as now, the authorized 
version in Scotland. 
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dinances of Christ, and government of His Kirk. All this can- 
not be done unless they have the sole power——.’ 

Mr. Dowglas then asks why the Coronation of Joash was per- 
formed while Athaliah was still dominant? He suggests (1), 
that it was a duty in itself to crown the king, and (2), that it 
was useful, in order to endear the people’s affections to their 
own native Prince. This, he says, is the case now: (1), It isa 
duty to crown the King, and to leave the success to God; (2), 
It has been already too long delayed, and ‘if it shall be de- 
layed any longer, the fear is that the most part shall sit down 
under the shadow of the Bramble, the destroying usurpers.’ 

After these two historical exordia, the discourse is divided 
into five main heads, of which three are taken from the first 
verse of the text, viz.:— 


Firstly, the Crown—‘ He put the crown upon his head.’ 
Secondly, the Testimony— He gave him the testimony.’ 
Thirdly, the Anointing—‘ They anointed him,’ 


And two from the second, viz. :— 


Fourthly, the Covenant between God, and the King, and the 
People. ‘Jehojada made a Covenant between God and the 
King, and the People; that they should be the Lord’s people.’ 

Fifthly, the Covenant between the King and the People~ 
‘ Between the King also and the People.’ 


‘Firstly, the crown is put upon his head.’ Upon this Mr. 
Dowglas makes three points : 


(1) In putting on of the crown, it should be well fastened. 
Now, two things cause crowns to totter; these are— 
(a) Sin—‘ There are many sins upon our king and his family 
I shall not insist here, seeing there hath been a 
solemn Day of Humiliation throughout the land on Thurs- 
day last, for the sins of the Royal Family. I wish the 
Lord may bless it ; and desire the King be truly humbled 
for his own sins, and the sins of his father’s house,” &c., &c. 
(6) Troubles and commotions—‘ A crown at the best, and in 
the most calm times, is full of trouble, which, if it were well 
weighed by men, there would not be such hunting after 
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crowns. 1 read of a great man who, considering the 
trouble and care that accompanied a crown, said he would 
not take it up at his foot, though he might have it for 
taking. Now if a crown at the best’—and so on. ‘But 
let the crown be made firm by turning to God, who can 
establish it like that of David, on whose head he set ‘a 
crown of pure gold.’ 

(2) A king should value his people more than his crown, as 
does Christ Himself, who calls His people His Crown of 
Glory and Royal Diadem (Ps. lxii. 3). 

(3) A king should always bear in mind that even the firmest 
of earthly crowns is but a fading crown after all: and there- 
fore he should have an eye upon the ‘crown of glory that 
fadeth not away,’ and the ‘kingdom that cannot be shaken : 
that crown and kingdom belongeth not to kings as kings, 
but unto believers; and a believing king hath this comfort 
that when he hath endured for a while, and been tried, he 
may receive the crown of life, which the Lord hath promised 
to them that love Him.’ 

Secondly, the Testimony. By this, says the preacher, is 
meant the Law of God, because that law testifies what is the 
mind and will of God: Mr. Dowglas remarks on the command 
of Deut. xvii. 18, 19, that the Jewish King should make a copy 
of the Law, and keep it with him for constant study. This, he 
says, was for three ends, upon each of which he enlarges and 
applies them to present times. These ends are 
(1.) For his information in the way of God, ‘It is reported of 

Alphonsus, King of Aragon, that he read the Bible fourteen 

times, with glosses thereupon. I recommend to the King,’ 

etc. 

(2.) For direction in his government. 

(3.) For preservation and custody. ‘The King is custos uéri- 
usque tabule. . . . Not that he should take upon him the 
power to dispense the Word of God . .. but that he 
should preserve the Word of God and the true religion.’ 
Thirdly. ‘ The third thing in this solemnity is the anointing 

of the King.’ 


Now, as a matter of fact, the Covenanting authorities had de- 
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termined that Charles should not be anointed at all, ‘ because,’ 
as Lamont says, ‘the Commission of the Kirk thought it to 
savour somewhat of superstition.’ The history of the ceremony 
in Scotland was this. It had been first introduced into the 
country, at the request of Robert the Bruce, to be used for 
David IL, by Pope John XXI. in his Bull of June 13th, 1329. 
It had been continued since the Reformation by the ministry of 
Bishops at the Coronations of James V1. and Charles L, at the 
former of which John Knox himself preached, and also by 
Presbyterian hands at that of Anne of Denmark. It is not 
difficult to see that though Mr. Dowglas approved of the 

disuse of the ceremony, it was his head and not his heart 
which had been convinced. Indeed, his remarks upon the 
anointing have the effect of being incongruous and unmeaning 
in the absence of the antient symbolic rite. He argues against 
it, however, on the ground that it does not seem to have been 
absolutely necessary under the Old Testament, but can only 
be proved to have been used (1) at the inauguration of a new 
dynasty, (2) in case of a disputed succession, and (3) as a 
protest against an usurpation, as in the case of Joash. The 
case of Charles, however, is, by his own showing, a parallel to 
that of Joash. He therefore says that the anointing of the 
Jewish kings was typical of the anointing of the Messiah to 
come, and that as the Messiah is now come, the type ought to 
cease. He admits that it has been ‘in use among Christians, 
not only Papists but Protestants, as in the kingdom ot England, 
and our late King was anointed with oil,’ meaning, as it would 
appear, in Edinburgh as well as London. It is remarkable 
that he omits all reference to the cases of James VI. and of 
Anne of Denmark, which were certainly those most to the 
point, especially the latter. He proceeds to say that the 
ceremony was taken from the Jews without warrant, especially 
by the Popes, who ‘ did swear them (kings) to the Pope, when 
they were anointed ’—an assertion certainly true of the Bull of 
John XXI. He says the Anglican Bishops do the same, ‘for 
they anointed the King, and sware him to the maintenance of 
their Prelatical dignity. They are here who were witnesses at 
the Coronation of the late King.’ Therefore let it be 
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suppressed. It is singular that it did not strike so able a man 
as Mr. Dowglas, that he was himself about to administer to the 
King an oath to the Presbyterian hierarchy than which none of 
those he condemned had ever been stronger or more stringent. 
He proceeds to argue that Kings are the anointed of the Lord, 
without any material unction, and instances the case of Cyrus 
being so called, in Is, xlv. 1. Hence he makes three observa- 
tions :— 


(1.) ‘A King, being the Lord’s anointed, should be thinking 
upon a better unction’ of which it is said ‘The anointing ye 
have received of Him abideth in you,’ and ‘He that hath 
anointed us is God,’ ‘The anointing with Grace is better 
than the anointing with oil.’ 

(2.) ‘This anointing may put the king in mind of the gifts 
wherewith kings should be endued, for discharge of the 
Royal calling.’ He cites the case of Saul to whom God gave 
another heart when he was anointed. 


This remark is certainly curiously out of place where there 


was to be no anointing to remind anybody of anything, but 
Mr. Dowglas proceeds to say farther that— 


(3.) This anointing may also put subjects in mind of the 
sacredness of their duty towards the royal authority. Here 
the preacher animadverts upon four classes of those who sin 
in this respect, namely— 

(a) Anabaptists, who deem there should be no kings under 

the New Testament. 

(b) Photinians, who speak respectfully of them but take 

away their power. 

(c) Those who rise in rebellion against them. 

(d) Those who despise them in their hearts. 

The preacher observes in detail that there are many such 
in the present days, and of the Anabaptists in particular, 
‘you may find, to your great grief, a great number of them in 
that army that have unjustly invaded the land.’ 

Fourthly. The preacher now enters upon the subject of the 
formal Covenant between the Scottish People, their earthly 
Sovereign, and the Almighty, observing that in having made 
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this Solemn Covenant ‘Scotland hath a preference before 

other nations.’ He enlarges in especial upon the four first 

particular duties which are obligatory under this Covenant. 

(1.) ‘ The King is obliged not only to maintain religion as it is 
established in Scotland, but also to endeavour the Reforma- 
tion of Religion in his other kingdoms.’ 

(2.) ‘The King is bound without respect of persons to extir- 
pate Popery, Prelacy, Superstition, Heresy, Schism, and Pro- 
faneness, and whatsoever shall be found contrary to sound 
Doctrine and the Power of Godliness, and therefore Popery 
is not to be suffered in the Royal Family nor within his do- 
minions ; Prelacy, once plucked up by the root, is not to be 
permitted to take root again; all Heresy and Error whatso- 
ever must be opposed by him to the utmost of his power; 
and by the Covenant the King must be far from toleration of 
any false Religion within his dominions.’ 

(3.) ‘As the people are bound to maintain the King’s power 
and authority in the maintenance of the true religion and 
liberties of the Kingdom, so the King is bound with them to 
maintain the rights and privileges of the Parliament, and 
liberties oi the subjects according to the third article.’ 

(4.) The duty of the King to take the lead in bringing to con- 
dign punishment Incendiaries, Malignants, and evil Instru- 
ments who hinder Religious Reformation, stir up dissensions, 
etc. Here the preacher, after quoting the words, ‘and all 
the people of the land went into the house of Baal, and 
broke it down,’ proceeded to urge upon the King a fourfold 
Reformation. 

(a.) ‘A personal Reformation. A King should reform his 
own life.’ This very delicate subject is treated with tact, 
the remarks being limited to generalities, of which, how- 
ever, the application is sufficiently obvious. ‘A King 
should not follow Machivel his counsel, who requireth not 
that a Prince should be truly religious, but saith that a 
shadow of it and external simulation are sufficient.’ David, 
Hezekiah and Joash are cited as models. 

(6.) ‘A Family Reformation. The King should reform his 
family, after the example of godly King Asa [who] when 
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he entered in Covenant, spared not his mother’s idolatry. 
The house of our King hath been much defiled by 
idolatry. The King is now in Covenant,’ and so on. 
This is the nearest approach which this sermon makes 
to a mention of the religion of Charles’ mother, Henri- 
etta Maria. The preacher adds that such a Reformation 
may well be extended to the whole Court. 

(c.) A Reformation in Judicatories. 

(d.) A Reformation of the whole land. 


Mr. Douglas sums up by saying that he wishes the King 
these qualifications according to the truth and in sincerity 
wherewith they report Trajan the Emperor to have been 
indued. He was (1) Devout at home, (2) Courageous in war, 
(3) Just in his judicatories, (4) Prudent in all his affairs, 

Fifthly. The Covenant between the King and the people. 
This is by far the longest section of Mr. Dowglas’ discourse, 
and is particularly interesting as a clear and lucid exposition 
of the opinions held by the Covenanters upon the subject of 
Constitutional Monarchy. He divides it into three heads. 


(1.) A King’s power is a power limited by conditions. 

(a.) He is subject to God, whose servant as well as minister 
he is. 

(6.) He is sworn to rule according to the laws of the 
kingdom. 

(c.) ‘The total Government is not upon the King. He hath 
Councillors, a Parliament or Estates in the land, who 
share in the burthen of Government.’ 


Mr. Dowglas proceeds to reprobate those who have taught 
kings that they are responsible to none but God, and egged 
them on to assume arbitrary power. ‘There is one, a learned 
man I confess, who hath written a book for the maintenance 
of the absolute power of Kings, called Defensio Regia, whereby 
he hath wronged himself in his reputation and the King in his 
Government. As for the fact in taking away the life of the 
late King (whatever was God’s justice in it*) I do agree with 





* It will be remembered that this was the opinion of Charles I. himself, 
who said that though unjustly put to death for that for which he died, the 
VOL. X. E 
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him to condemn it as a most unjust and horrid fact upon their 
part who did it.’ He denounces ‘the damnable maxim, Quod 
libet licet, and goes on to indicate the limitations of the royal 
power, and, while plainly admitting his reluctance to treat 
such a subject at such a moment, bows to the necessity of 
plain speaking. ‘I desire not to speak much of this subject. 
Men have been very tender in meddling with the power of 
Kings. Yet, seeing these days have brought forth debates 
concerning the power of Kings, it will be necessary to be 
clear in the matter. Extremities should be shunned, A King 
should keep within the bounds of the Covenant made with the 
people, in the exercise of his power. Concerning the last, I 
shall propound these three to your consideration.’ 

(a.) ‘A King abusing his power, to the overthrow of 
Religion, Laws, and Liberties, which are the very funda- 
mentals of this contract and covenant, may be controlled 
and opposed : and if he set himself to overthrow all these 
by arms, then they who have power, as the Estates of a 
Land, may and ought to resist by arms ; because he doth, 
by that opposition, break the very bonds and overthrow 
all the essentials of this contract and covenant. This may 
serve to justify the proceeding of this kingdom against 
the late King, who in an hostile way set himself to over- 
throw Religion, Parliaments, Laws, and Liberties.’ 

(b.) Every breach of the covenant will not justify such 
action. The case of Asa is instanced. 

(c.) The preacher intimates his opinion that it appears to 
him extremely doubtful, to say the least, whether action 
in such a direction can ever be lawfully attempted by 
private persons, mentioning that the victims of James 
VL’s persecutions never even appealed to Parliament in 
such a sense, ‘as their judgment that the King should be 
suspended from the exercise of his Royal Power.’ 

(2.) As the King is bound to rule under God in accordance 
with his contract to his people, so they are bound to 





Providence of God was just in bringing him to capital punishment for 
having consented to the execution of Lord Strafford. 
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obey him in accordance with their contract with him. 

Upon this Mr. Dowglas observes, 

(a.) That that obedience is subordinated to obedience to 
God. He blames those that say ‘that many ministers 
in Scotland will not have King Jesus but King Charles 
to reign,’ and goes on to say that there are three sorts of 
persons who are not to be allowed in relation to the King’s 
interest, but who all talk of Christ’s interests. These are 
(1) the Sectaries, who have cast off Kingly Government, 
and whose enmity to Christ’s Kingdom experience has 
shown, (2) the Engagers, who subordinated Christ’s inter- 
ests to the King’s, and (3) those who delay duty for fear 
of preferring the King’s interests to Christ’s. The inten- 
tions of these last the preacher refuses to condemn, but 
wishes them more charity towards those who differ from 
them. 

(b.) That the Covenant between God, the King, and the 
People, takes precedence of the compact between the 
King and the People. 

(c.) The respect and love the People should have for their 
King. ‘There is an imbued affection in the hearts of the 
people to their King.’ Upon this Mr. Dowglas founds an 
affecting appeal to the people, regarding ‘their Native 
King installed in his kingdom.’ 

(d.) As the King is bound to’ hazard his life and his all for 
them, so they are bound to hazard their life and their all 
for him. Mr. Dowglas continues his appeal, and divides 
his opponents into (A.) those who do nothing, and (B.) 
those who help the enemy. 

(A.) Mr. Dowglas divides those who do nothing into three 
classes, 

a Those who are waiting to see what will happen. 

g Those who consider matters past hope of remedy. 

y Those who have scruples of conscience. Dealing with 
this last class, the preacher says that he supposes that 
their scruples can only be of two sorts, viz., Would they 
be acting in the King’s real interests? or ought they to 
act along with Malignants? He reiterates the solemn 
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decision of the General Assembly in answer to the 
Query of the Estates, to the effect that the Malignants 
may be acted with if they profess repentance ; the heart 
no man can see. He proceeds to say that people talk 
of scruples, but that he himself thinks a good deal of 
Cowardice, Self-Interest, and Treason. However, he 
submits for their consideration the case of Judges v., 
where Meroz was cursed for not coming to help the 
Lord against the mighty; of Numbers xxiii., where 
Reuben and Gad are told they would sin if they refused 
to march against the Canaanites; and, lastly, of Saul, 
in 1 Sam. xxiii., who left the pursuit of David, his most 
dangerous enemy, when he was upon the point of tak- 
ing him, in order to repel an invasion. The last case is 
applied especially to the duty of leaving the Malignants 
unattacked in order to repel the English. Mr. Dowglas 
examines the motives of Saul under three heads, and 
then discusses three separate grounds of objection to 
acting with the Malignants, who are professedly repent- 
ant, or leaving the unrepentant unattached. These 
three objections he meets in detail, arguing against the 
last under three separate heads.* At the same time, he 
does not conceal that the esteem in which the repent- 
ant Malignants were held either by himself or by the 
public was not an high one. ‘ And to speak a word by 
the way, to you, who have been upon a Malignant 





* It will therefore be observed that Mr. Dowglas’ system of sub-division 
here reaches its climax, at a point where we are unable to follow him by 
numerals or letters. There are here (1) the fifth of the five main divisions 
of the sermon ; (2) the second of the three subdivisions of that head ; (3) 
the fourth of the four sub-divisions of that sub-division ; (4) the first of 
the two sub-divisions of that sub-division ; (5) the third of the three sub- 
divisions of that sub-division ; (6) the second of the two sub-divisions of 
that sub-division, and (7) his own three sub-divisions of his reply to that 
second point. This reply on the subject of the Malignants takes more 
than half a large page of very small print, and is of real historical interest, 
but even to make an abstract of it in the above analysis of the sermon 
seems to be going farther than necessary for the information of the 


ordinary reader. 
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course. Little good is expected from you. I pray you, 
be honest, and disappoint them. I wish you true re- 
pentance, which will both disappoint them and be pro- 
fitable to yourselves.’ 

B. Those who help the enemy. ‘If, says Mr. Dowglas, 
‘they be cursed who will not come out to help the Lord 
against the mighty, what a curse shall be upon them 
who help the mighty against the Lord?’ He specifies 
three ways in which they do it. 

(a.) ‘ By keeping correspondence with them, and giving them 
intelligence. There is nothing done in Kirk or State, but 
they have intelligence of it. A baser way hath never 
been used in any nation. Your counsels and purposes are 
made known to them. If there be any such here (as I 
fear they be*) let them take this to them, they are of those 
who help the mighty against the Lord, and the curse shall 
stick to them,’ 

(8.) ‘By strengthening the enemies’ hands with questions, 
debates, and determinations.’ 

(y.) By joining the enemy. 

(3.) Directions to the King, for the right performing of his duty. 

(a.) To seek God in frequent and earnest prayer. ‘A 
praying King is a prevailing King.’ ‘ Prayers are not in 
much request at Court; but a Covenanted King must 
bring them in request. I know a King is burthened with 
multiplicity of affairs, and will meet with many diversions. 
But, sir, you must not be diverted. Take hours, and set 
them apart for that exercise. Men, being once acquainted 
with your way, will not dare to divert you. Prayer to 
God will make your affairs easy all the day. I read of a 
King, of whom his courtiers said, He spoke oftener with 
God than with men. If you be frequent in prayer, you 
may expect the Blessing of the Most High upon yourself 
and upon your Government.’ 

(2.) To be careful of the Kingdom. ‘Senates and States 
have had mottoes written over the doors of the meeting- 





* Can this have been aimed at Argyll ? 
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places. Over the Senate’s House of Rome was written, 
Ne quid Respublica detrimenti capiat. I shall wish this 
may be written over your Assembly Houses. But there is 
another which I would have written with it, Ne quid 
Ecclesia detrimenti capiat. Be careful of both; let not Kirk 
nor State suffer hurt; let them go together. The best 
way for standing of a kingdom is a well-constitute Kirk. 
They deceive Kings who make them believe that the 
Government of the Kirk, I mean Presbyterial Government, 
cannot suit with Monarchy. They suit well, it being the 
Ordinance of Christ, rendering to God what is God’s, and 
to Cesar what is Cesar’s’ Exhorting the King to be a 
nursing-father to the Church (Is. xli. 3.), Mr. Dowglas 
warns him to beware of two classes, viz., Sectaries and 
Erastians, but especially of Erastians, who are more 
dangerous snares to Kings than are Sectaries. ‘For they 
would make Kings believe that there is no Government 
but the Civil, and derived from thence, which is a great 
wrong to the Son of God, Who hath the Government of 
the Kirk distinct from the Civil, yet no ways prejudicial to 
it, being spiritual and of another nature. Christ did put 
the Magistrate out of suspicion that His Kingdom was 
prejudicial to Civil Government, affirming, My Kingdom is 
not of this world. This Government Christ hath not com- 
mitted to Kings, but to the office-bearers of His House, 
who, in regard of civil subjection, are under the civil 
power as well as others, but in their spiritual adminis- 
tration they are under Christ, Who hath not given to any 
King upon earth the dispensation of spiritual things to 
His people.’ He reminds the King that he has bound 
himself to maintain the Presbyterian form of Church 
Government, and warns him against Erastianism, which 
he says he knows already abounds at Court. 

(c.) The King should make much of faithful servants of 
Christ, who speak the truth, whether (1) ministers or 
(2) laymen. 

(d.) The King should be very careful whom he puts in places 
of trust. This is illustrated by an anecdote of the Em- 
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peror Alexander Severus. The preacher especially warns 
the King against (1) the godly who have neither power 
nor ability. ‘I wonder how a godly man can take upon 
him a place whereof he hath no skill.’ (2) The faint- 
hearted, and (3) the dishonest. He adds that of these 
classes they have already had sad experience, but be- 


. seeches the King not to be led thereby to the choice of 
° the profane and godless. 

, (e.) The King is exhorted to moderation in the use of his 
° authority, the point being illustrated by a French anec- 
d dote. Mr. Dowglas concludes :—‘ The best way to keep 
a 


power is moderation in the use of it.’ 

(f.) The King should be strenuous against the enemy, for 
the deliverance of the three Kingdoms. The preacher 
mentions the talk then going on as to a treaty, and the 
difference of opinion as to whether a treaty can honour- 
ably be made with the enemy in the country, a matter 
which he himself considers indifferent, as long as the treaty 
is good in itself. He animadverts, however, upon the 
mystery in which the matter was enveloped, and tells a 
story from Plutarch, of some advice which Themistocles 
wished to give to the Athenians, but not publicly: they 
therefore deputed Aristides to speak to him privately, 
when the latter reported that the advice was profitable 
but not honest. ‘There is much whispering of a Treaty. 
They are not willing to speak publicly of it. Hear them 
in private, and it may be the best advice shall be profit- 
able but not honest. Ifa Treaty should be, let it be both 
profitable and honest.’ 

(g.) Let the King be constant. ‘Many,’ said Mr. Dowglas, 

‘doubt of your reality in the Covenant.’ 
He then remarks that in Scripture there are three descrip- 
tions of Kings. (1) He did evil in the sight of the Lord. 
(2) He did that which was right in the sight of the Lord, 
but not with a perfect heart. (3) He did right in the 
sight of the Lord with a perfect heart. ‘ Let us,’ exclaims 
the preacher, ‘neither have the first, nor the second, but 
the third written upon our King.’ 


om @ 
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Mr. Dowglas then concludes with the following peroration, 
which, read in the light of after events, seems almost pro- 
phetic. 


‘Before I close I shall seek leave to lay before our young 
King two examples to beware of, and one to follow. 

‘The two warning examples, one of them is in my text, an- 
other in our own history. 

‘The first example, of Joash. He began well, and went on 
in godly reformation all the days of Jehojada. But it is ob- 
served, 2 Chron., xxiv. 17, after the days of Jehojada, the 
Princes of Judah came and made oveisance to the King, and 
he hearkened unto them. It appeareth they had been at wait 
till the death of Jehojada ; and took that opportunity to des- 
troy the true worship of God, and set up false worship, flatter- 
ing the King for that effect: for it is said :—‘ They left the 
House of the Lord, and served groves and idols”—and were 
so far from being reclaimed by the Prophet of the Lord, that 
was sent unto him, that they conspired against Zechariah the 
son of Jehojada, who reproved them mildly for their idolatry, 
and stoned him with stones, and slew him, at the King’s com- 
mandment. And it is said:—*Joash remembered not the 
kindness that Jehojada his father had done to him, and slew 
his son.” 

‘Sir, take this example for a warning. You are obliged by 
the Covenant to go on in the work of Reformation. It may be 
some great ones are waiting their time, not having opportunity 
to work for the present, till afterwards they may make 
obeisance, and persuade you to destroy all that hath been 
done in the work of God these divers years. Beware of it. 
Let no allurement of persuasion prevail with you to fall from 
that which this day you bind yourself to maintain. 

‘ Another example I give you, yet in recent memory—of your 
grand-tather, King James. He fell to be King very young, in 
a time full of difficulties; yet there was a godly party in the 
Land, who did put the Crown upon his head. And when he 
came to some years, he and his people entered in a Covenant 
with God. He was much commended by godly and faithful 
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men, comparing him to young Josiah standing at the altar, 
renewing a Covenant with God: and he himself did thank 
God that he was born in a reformed Kirk, better reformed 
than England, for they retain many Popish ceremonies; yea, 
better reformed than Geneva, for they keep some holy-days,— 
charging his people to be constant, and promising himself to 
continue in that Reformation, and to maintain the same. 
Notwithstanding of all this, he made a foul defection. He 
remembered not the kindness of them who had held* the 
Crown upon his head—yea, he persecuted faithful ministers, 
for opposing that course of defection. He never rested till he 
had undone Presbyterial Government and Kirk Assemblies, 
setting up Bishops, and bringing in ceremonies, against which 
he had formerly given large testimony. Ina word, he laid 
the foundation whereupon his son, our late King, did build 
much mischief to religion all the days of his life. 

‘Sir, I lay this example before you, the rather, because it is 
so near you that the guiltiness of the transgression lieth upon 
the Throne and Family, and it is one of the sins for which you 
have professed humiliation very lately. Let it be laid to heart. 
Take warning. Requite not faithful men’s kindness with 
persecution—yea, requite not the Lord so, Who hath 
preserved you to this time, and is setting a crown upon your 
head. Requite not the Lord with apostasy and defection from 
a sworn Covenant, but be stedfast in the Covenant, as you 
would give testimony of your true humiliation for the defec- 
tion of those that went before you. 

‘IT have set these two examples before you as beacons to 
warn you to keep off such dangerous courses ; and shall add 
one, for imitation, which, if followed, may happily bring with 
it the blessing of a godly man’s adherence to God. The 
example is of Hezekiah, “ who did that which was right in the 
sight of the Lord.” It is said of him [that] “ he trusted in the 
Lord God of Israel, and he clave unto the Lord, and departed 
not trom following Him, but kept His commandments. ‘ 





* He was only thirteen months old at the time of his coronation. The 
simple pathos of this phrase is very graceful and powerful. 
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And the Lord was with him, and he prospered whithersoever 
he went forth.” 

‘Sir, follow this example. Cleave unto the Lord, and depart 
not from following Him; and the Lord will be with you, and 
prosper you whithersoever you go. To this Lord, from Whom 
we expect a blessing on this day’s work, be praise and glory 
for ever. Amen.’ 

What followed may be best described in the exact words of 
the contemporary pamphlet.* 

‘Sermon being ended, Prayer was made for a blessing upon 
the Doctrine delivered. 

‘The King being to renew the Covenants, the Minister 
prayed for grace to perform the contents of the Covenants, 
and for faithful steadfastness in the Oath of God; and then 
(the Ministers, and Commissioners of the General Assembly, 
desired to be present, standing before the Pulpit,) he ministered 
the Oath unto the King; who kneeling, and lifting up his 
right hand, did swear in the words following :— 

‘“T Charles, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, do 
assure and declare, by my solemn Oath, in the presence of 
Almighty God, the Searcher of hearts, my allowance and 
approbation of the National Covenant, and of the Solemn 
League and Covenant above written, and faithfully oblige 
myself, to prosecute the ends thereof in my Station and Calling; 
And that I for myself and Successors, shall consent and agree 
to all Acts of Parliament enjoining the National Covenant, and 
of the Solemn League and Covenant, and fully establish Pres- 
byterial Government, the Directory of Worship, Confession of 
Faith, and Catechism in the Kingdom of Scotland, as they are 
approved by the General Assemblies of this Kirk and Parlia- 
ment of this Kingdom: and that I shall give my Royal assent 
to Acts and Ordinances of Parliament passed or to be passed, 
enjoining the same in my other Dominions: And that I shall 
observe these in my own practice and Family, and shall never 
make opposition to any of these, or endeavour any change 
thereof.” 





*In this transcript the spelling has been modernized for the reader's 
greater convenience, but none of the words are altered. 
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‘After the King had thus solemnly sworn the National 
Covenant, the League and Covenant, and the King’s Oath sub- 
joined unto both being drawn up in a fair parchment; the 
King did subscribe the same in presence of all. 

‘Thereafter the King ascendeth the Stage, and sitteth down 
in the Chair of State. 

‘Then the Lords Great Constable and Marischal, went to the 
four corners of the Stage, with the Lyon going before them ; 
who spoke to the people these words ; “ Sirs, I do present unto 
you the King, Charles, the rightful and undoubted Heir of the 
Crown and Dignity of this Realm; This day is by the Parlia- 
ment of this Kingdom appointed for his Coronation, And are 
you not willing to have him for your King, and become Sub- 
ject to his Commandments?” 

‘In which action the King’s Majesty stood up, showing 
himself to the people in each corner, and the people expressed 
their willingness, by cheerful acclamations, in these words, 
“God save the King, Charles the Second.” 

‘Thereafter the King’s Majesty, supported by the Constable 
and Marischal, cometh down from the Stage, and sitteth down 
in the Chair, where he heard the Sermon. 

‘The Minister, accompanied with the Ministers before men- 
tioned, cometh from the Pulpit toward the King; and requireth, 
if he was willing to take the oath, appointed to be taken at the 
Coronation. ? 

‘The King answered, he was most willing. 

‘Then the Oath of Coronation as it is contained in the Eighth 
Act of the first Parliament of King James, being read by the 
Lyon, the Tenor whereof followeth :— 

‘“ Because, that the increase of Virtue, and the supressing of 
Idolatry, craveth, That the Prince and the people be at one 
perfect Religion, which, of God’s mercy, is now presently 
professed within this Realm: Therefore it is statuted and 
ordained, by our Sovereign Lord, my Lord Regent, and three 
estates of this present Parliament: that all Kings, Princes, 
and Magistrates whatsoever, holding their place, which 
hereafter at any time shall happen to Reign, and bear 
rule over this Realm, at the time of their Coronation, 
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and receipt of their Princely Authority, make their faithful 
promise, in the presence of the Eternal God: That, enduring 
the whole course of their lives, they shall serve the same 
Eternal God, to the uttermost of their power, according as He 
hath required in His most Holy Word, revealed and contained 
in the New and Old Testaments; And according to the same 
Word, shall maintain the true Religion of Christ Jesus, the 
preaching of His Holy Word, and due and right ministration of 
the Sacraments now received, and preached within this Realm. 
And shall abolish and gainstand all false religions, contrary 
to the same: and shall rule the people committed to their 
charge, according to the will and command of God revealed in 
His foresaid Word, and according to the Loveable Laws and 
Constitutions received in this Realm, no ways repugnant to 
the said Word of the Eternal God, And shall procure to the 
uttermost of their power, to the Kirk of God, and whole 
Christian people, true and perfect peace, in time coming. The 
right and rents, with all just privileges of the Crown of Scot- 
land, to preserve and keep inviolated : Neither shall they trans- 
fer nor alienate the same. They shall forbid and repress in all 
estates, and degrees, reif, oppression, and all kind of wrong: 
In all judgments they shall command and procure that jus- 
tice and equity be kept to all creatures, without exception, as 
the Lord and Father of Mercies be merciful unto them: And 
out of their Lands and Empire they shall‘be careful to root out 
all Heretics, and enemies to the true worship of God, that shall 
be convict by the true Kirk of God, of the aforesaid crimes; 
and that they shall faithfully affirm the things above written, 
by their solemn oath.” 

‘The Minister tendered the oath unto the King, who kneel- 
ing, and holding up his right hand, swore in these words :— 

‘“ By the Eternal and Almighty God, who liveth and reigneth 
for ever, I shall observe and keep all that is contained in this Oath.” 

‘This done, the King’s Majesty sitteth down in the chair, 
and reposeth himself a little. 

‘ Then the King riseth from his chair and is disrobed by the 
Lord Great Chamberlain of the Princely robe, wherewith he 
entered the Kirk, and is invested by the said Chamberlain m 
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his Royal robes.” By this is meant the great mantle of purple 
velvet *—that colour which pays a last homage to the majesty 
of antient Rome, and which Aidan MacGabhrain had borne as 
the last Scottish representative of her Imperatores, It appears 
from the Coronation piece that Charles was also vested in the 
collar of the Garter. Charles I. at Holyrood in 1633, had worn 
the robes of James IV., but this can hardly have been the case 
at Scone, as, if so, Sir James Balfour would almost certainly 
have mentioned the fact. 

‘Thereafter, the King being brought to the chair on the 
North side of the Kirk, supported as formerly, the Sword was 
brought by Sir William Cockburn of Langtoun, Gentleman 
Usher, from the Table, and delivered to Lyon King of Arms, 
who giveth it to the Lord Great Constable, who putteth the 
same in the King’s hand, saying :— 

‘« Sir, receive this Kingly Sword, for the defence of the Faith 
of Christ, and protection of His Kirk, and of the true Religion, as 
it is presently professed within this Kingdom, and according to the 
National Covenant, and League and Covenant, and for executing 
Equity and Justice, and for punishment of all iniquity and in- 
justice,” 

‘This done, the Great Constable receiveth the Sword from 
the King, and girdeth the same about his side 

‘Thereafter the King sitteth down in the chair; and the 
spurs were put on him by the Earl Marischal. 

‘ Thereafter, Archibald, Marquis of Argyll, having taken the 
Crown in his hands, the Minister prayed to this purpose :— 

‘*“ That the Lord would purge the Crown from the sins and 
transgressions of them that did reign before him; that it might be 
a pure Crown; that God would settle the Crown upon the King’s 
head; and since men that set it on were not able to settle it, that 
the Lord would put it on and preserve it.” 


Baillie, in his letter of January 2, remarks upon the excell- 
ence of this prayer. 





* In a preceding footnote, p. 50, there has been given a detailed descrip- 
tion of the corresponding robe worn by Charles’ brother at Westminster in 


1685. 
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‘And then the said Marquis put the Crown on the King’s 
head. 

‘Which done, Lyon King of Arms, the Great Constable 
standing by him, causeth an Herald to call the whole Noble- 
men, one by one, according to their ranks ; who, coming before 
the King, kneeling, and with their hand touching the Crown 
on the King’s head, swore these words :— 

** By the Eternal and Almighty God, Who liveth and reigneth 
for ever, I shall support thee to my utmost.” 

‘And when they had done, then all the Nobility held up 
their hands, and swore to be loyal and true subjects, and faith- 
ful to the Crown. 

‘The Earl Marischal, with the Lyon, going to the four cor- 
ners of the stage, the Lyon proclaimeth the Obligatory Oath 
of the people. And the people holding up their hands all the 
time, did swear :— 

‘« By the Eternal Almighty God, who liveth and reigneth for 
ever, we become your liege men, and truth and faith shall bear 
unto you, and live and die with you against all manner of folk 
whatsoever, in your service, according to the National Covenant, 
and Solemn League and Covenant.” 

*Then did the Earls and Viscounts put on their crowns: 
and the Lyon likewise put on his. 

‘Then did the Lord Chamberlain loose the sword wherewith . 
the King was girded ; and drew it, and delivered it drawn into 
the King’s hands, and the King put it into the hands of the 
Great Constable to carry it naked before him. 

‘Then John, Earl of Crawford and Lindsay, took the scep- 
tre and put it in the King’s right hand, saying, 

‘“ Sir, receive this sceptre, the sign of Royal Power of the King- 
dom, that you may govern yourself right, and defend all the 
Christian people committed by God to your charge, punishing the 
wicked and protecting the just.” 

‘Then did the King ascend the stage, attended by the Offi- 
cers of the Crown, and Nobility, and was installed in the 
Royal Throne by Archibald, Marquis of Argyll, saying, 

‘ Stand and hold fast from henceforth the place whereof you are 
the Lawful and Righteous Heir, by a long and lineal succession of 
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your Fathers; which is now delivered unto you by authority of 
Almighty God.” 

‘When the King was set down upon the throne, the Minis- 
ter spoke to him a word of exhortation as followeth : 

‘« Sir, you are set down upon the throne in a very difficult 
time; I shall therefore put you in mind of a Scriptural expres- 
sion of a Throne, 1 Chron. xxix. 23—it is said, ‘Solomon sate 
on the Throne of the Lord.’ Sir, you are a King, and a King 
in covenant with the Lord; if you would have the Lord to 
own you to be His King, and His Throne to be your Throne, I 
desire you may have some thoughts of this expression. 

‘“Tt is the Lord’s Throne. Remember that you have a King 
above you, the King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, who com- 
mandeth Thrones. He setteth Kings on Thrones, and de- 
throneth them at his pleasure. Therefore take a word of 
advice. Be thankful to Him, who hath brought you through 
many wanderings to set you on this Throne. Kiss the Son lest 
He be angry ; and learn to serve Him with fear who is terrible 
to the Kings of the earth. 

‘« Your Throne is the Lord’s Throne, and your people the 
Lord’s people. Let not your heart be lifted up above your 
brethren (Deut. xvii. 20.) They are your brethren, not only 
flesh of your flesh, but brethren by covenant with God. Let 
your government be refreshing unto them, as the rain on 
mown grass. 

“¢ Your Throne is the Lord’s Throne. Beware of making His 
Throne a Throne of iniquity. There is such a Throne (Psal. 
xciv. 20) “ which frameth mischief by a law.” God will not 
own such a Throne; it hath no fellowship with him. Sir, 
there is too much iniquity upon the Throne of your predeces- 
sors, who framed mischief by a law—such laws as have been 
destructive to religion, and grievous to the Lord’s people. You 
are on the Throne and have the Sceptre. Beware of touching 
mischievous laws therewith.* But, as the Throne is the 
Lord’s Throne, let the laws be the Lord’s laws, agreeable to 





* An allusion to the touch with the sceptre, the cesemony by which the 
royal assent was given to the Acts of the Scottish Parliament. 
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His Word, such as are terrible to evil doers, and comfortable 
to the godly, and a relief to the poor and oppressed in the 
land. 

‘“ The Lord’s Throne putteth you in mind whom you shall 
have about the Throne. Wicked Counsellors are not fora 
King upon the Lord’s Throne. Solomon knew this, who said, 
(Prov. xxv. 5,) ‘Take away the wicked from before the 
King, and his Throne shall be established in righteousness, 
And (Prov. xx. 8,) ‘A King upon a Throne scattereth away 
all evil with his eyes’ 

‘“The Lord’s Throne putteth you in mind that the judg- 
ment on the Throne should be the Lord’s, take the exhortation, 
Jer. xxii. from the beginning. The Prophet hath a command 
to go to the house of the King of Judah, and say, ‘Hear the 
word of the Lord, O King of Judah, that sitteth upon the 
Throne, and thy servants, and thy people, execute ye judge- 
ment, and righteousness, and deliver the spoil out of the hand 
of the oppressors: and do no wrong, do no violence to the 
stranger, the fatherless, nor the widow, neither shed innocent 
blood in this place. If ye do that thing indeed, then shall 
there enter by the gates of this house, Kings sitting upon the 
Throne of David, but if ye will not hear these words, I swear 
by Myself, saith the Lord, this house shall become a desolation.’ 
And ver. 7, ‘I will prepare destroyers against thee.’ 

‘«Sir, Destroyers are prepared for the injustice of the 
Throne. I entreat you execute righteous judgment. If you 
do it not, your house will be a desolation: but if you do that 
which is right, God shall remove the destroyers, and you shall 
be established on your Throne; and there shall yet be Dignity 
in your house, for your servants, and for your people. 

‘“ Lastly, If your Throne be the Throne of the Lord, take a 
word of encouragement against Throne-adversaries, Your 
enemies are the enemies of the Lord’s Throne. Make your 
peace with God in Christ, and the Lord shall scatter your 
enemies from the Throne, and He shall magnify you yet in the 
sight of these Nations, and make the misled people submit 
themselves willingly to your Government. Sir, if you use 
well the Lord’s Throne, on which you are set, then the two 
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words in the place cited, 1 Chron. xxix. 23, spoken of 
Solomon sitting on the Throne of the Lord, ‘ He prospered and 
all Israel obeyed him,’ shall belong unto you, your people shall 
obey you in the Lord, and you shall prosper in the sight of the 
nations round about.”’ 

‘Then the Lord Chancellor went to the four corners of the 
Stage, the Lyon King of Arms going before him; and pro- 
claimed his Majesty’s free pardon, to all breakers of penal 
Statutes, and made offer thereof. Whereupon the people 
cried :—“ God save the King.” 

‘Then the King, supported by the Great Constable [and the 
Earl] Marischal, and accompanied with the Chancellor, arose 
from the Throne, and went out at a door prepared for the 
purpose, on a Stage, and showeth himself to the people with- 
out, who clapped their hands and cried with a loud voice, a 
long time :—* God save the King.” 

‘Then the King, returning, and sitting down upon the 
Throne, delivered the Sceptre to the Earl of Crawford and 
Lindsay, to be carried before him. Thereafter the Lyon King 
of Arms rehearsed the Royal line of Kings upwards, to Fergus 
the First. 

“Then the Lyon called the Lords one by one, who kneeling 
and holding their hands betwixt the King’s hands, did swear 
these words :— 

‘“ By the Eternal and Almighty God, who liveth and reigneth 
for ever, I become your liegeman, and Truth and Faith shall bear 
unto you, and live and die against all manner of folks whatsoever, 
in your service, according to the National Covenant, and solemn 
League and Covenant.” 

‘And every one of them kissed the King’s left cheek. 

‘When these solemnities were ended, the‘ Minister, standing 
before the King on his Throne, pronounced this blessing :— 

‘“ The Lord bless thee, and save thee; the Lord hear thee in the 
day of trouble; the Name of the God of Jacob defend thee: The 
Lord send thee help from the Sanctuary, and strengthen thee out of 
Sion. Amen.” | 

‘After the blessing pronounced, the Minister went to the 
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Pulpit, and had the following exhortation, the King sitting still 
upon the Throne :— 

‘“Ye have this day a King crowned, and entered into 
Covenant with God and his people. Look, both King and 
people, that ye keep this Covenant, and beware of the breach 
of it. That you may be the more conetel to keep it, I will lay 
a few things before you. 

‘“] remember when the Solemn League and Covenant was 
entered by both Nations, the Commissioners from England 
being present in the East Kirk of Edinburgh, a passage was 
cited out of Neh. v. 13, which I shall now again cite. Nehe- 
miah required an oath of the Nobles and people to restore the 
mortgaged lands, which they promised to do; after the oath 
was tendered, in the 13 ver. he did shake his lap and said, So 
God shake out every man from his house and from his labour, 
that performeth not his promise ; even thus be he shaken out 
and emptied. And all the congregation said, Amen. Since 
that time many of those who were in the Covenant are shaken 
out of it, yea, they have shaken off the Covenant and laid it 
aside. It is true they are prospering this day, and think that 
they prosper by laying aside the Covenant; but they will be 
deceived. That word spoken then shall not fall to the ground. 
God shall shake them out of their possession, and empty them 
for their perfidious breach of the Covenant. 

‘« The same I say to King and Nobles, and all that are in 
Covenant. If you break that Covenant, being so solemnly 
sworn, al] these who have touched your Crown, and sworn to 
support it, shall not be able to hold it on: but God will shake 
it off, and turn you from the Throne. And ye Noblemen, who 
are assistant to the putting on of the Crown, and setting the 
King upon the Throne; if ye shall either assist or advise the 
King to break the Covenant, and overturn the work of God, 
He shall shake you out of your possessions, and empty you of 
all your glory. 

«“ Another passage I offer to your consideration, Jer. xxxiv. 8. 
After that Zedekiah had promised to proclaim liberty to all the 
Lord’s people, who were servants; and entered into a Cove- 
nant, he and his Princes, to let them go free; and, according 
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to the Oath, had let them go, afterwards they caused the 
servants to return, and brought them in subjection. Verse 11. 
What followeth upon this breach? Ver. 15, 16, ‘Ye were 
now turned and had done right in My sight in proclaiming 
liberty, but ye turned and made them servants again.’ And 
therefore, verse 18, 19, 20, 21, ‘I will give the men who have 
transgressed My Covenant, who have not performed the words 
of the Covenant which they made before Me, when they cut 
the calf in twain, and passed between the parts thereof, I 
will even give them into the hands of their enemies, into the 
hand of them that seek their life, even Zedekiah and his 
Princes” If the breach of a Covenant made for the liberty ot 
servants was so punished, what shall be the punishment of the 
breach of a Covenant for Religion, and liberty of the people of 
God? There is nothing more terrible to Kings and Princes 
than to be given into the hands of enemies, that seek their life. 
If ye would escape this judgment, let King and Princes keep 
their Covenant made with God. Your enemies who seek your 
life, are in the land. If you break the Covenant, it may be 
feared, God will give you over unto them as a prey; but if ye 
yet keep the Covenant it may be expected, God will keep you 
out of their hands. 

‘“Let not the place ye heard opened be forgotten, for in it 
ye have an example of Divine justice against Joash and the 
Princes for breaking the Covenant, 2 Chron., xxiv., 23. The 
Princes who inticed that breach are destroyed: and in the 24 
vers, it is said :—‘ The army of the Syrians came with a small 
company of men, and the Lord delivered a very great host 
into their hands: because they had forsaken the Lord God of 
their Fathers: so they executed judgment against Joash.’ 

‘“ And ver. 25. ‘His own servants conspired against him, 
and slew him on his bed,’ etc. The conspiracy of servants or 
subjects against their King is a wicked course. But God in 
His righteous judgments suffereth subjects to conspire and 
rebel against their Princes, because they rebel against God. 
And He suffereth subjects to break the Covenant made with 
a King, because he breaketh the Covenant made with God. 
I may say freely that a chief cause of the judgment upon the 
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King’s house, hath been the grandfather’s breach with God, 
and the Father's following steps, in opposing the work of God, 
and His Kirk within these Kingdoms; they broke Covenant 
with God, and men have broken Covenant with them: yea, 
most cruelly and perfidiously, have invaded the Royal Family, 
and trodden upon all Princely dignity. 

‘“ Be wise by their example; you are now sitting upon the 
Throne of the Kingdom, and your Nobles about you. There 
is one above you, even Jesus, the King of Sion. And I, as 
His servant, dare not but be free with you. I charge you, Sir, 
in His Name, that you keep the Covenant in all points. If you 
break this Covenant, and come against this cause, I assure you 
the controversy is not ended between God and your Family, 
but will be carried on to farther weakening, if not the over- 
throw of it: but if you shall keep this Covenant and befriend 
the Kingdom of Christ, it may be from this day God shall be- 
gin to do you good, although your estate be very weak. God 
is able to raise you, and make you to reign maugre the opposi- 
tion of all your enemies: and howsoever it shall please the 
Lord to dispose, you shall have peace toward God, through 
Christ the Mediator. ; 

*« As to you who are Nobles and Peers of the Land, your 
share is great in this Day of Coronation. Ye have come and 
touched the Crown, and sworn to support it ; ye have handled 
the Sword and Sceptre, and have set down the King upon his 
Throne. 

‘“1, I charge you, keep your Covenant with God; and 
see that ye never be moved yourselves to come against it 
in any kind or article thereof, and that ye give no counsel to 
the King to come against that Doctrine, Worship, Government 
and Discipline of the Kirk, established in his hand, as you 
would eschew the Judgment of Covenant-breakers, If the 
King and ye who are engaged to support the Crown, conspire 
together against the Kingdom of Christ, both ye that do sup- 
port, and he that is supported, will fall together. I press this 
the more, because it is a rare thing to see a king and great 
men for Christ; in the long catalogue of Kings which ye have 
heard recited this day, there will be found few who have been 
for Christ. . 
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‘«2. I charge you also, because of your many oaths to the 
king, that you keep them inviolable. Be faithful to him ac- 
cording to your covenant; the oaths of God are upon you. If 
directly or indirectly, you do anything against his standing, 
God, by whom ye have sworn, will be avenged upon you for 
the breach of His Oath. 

‘* And now I will close up all in cone word more to you. 
Sir, you are the only Covenanted King with God and His people 
in the world. Many have obstructed your entry in it; now, 
seeing the Lord hath brought you in over all these obstructions, 
only observe to do what is contained therein, and it shall 
prove a happy time for you and your House. And because 
you are entered in times of great difficulty, wherein small 
strength seems to remain with you in the eyes of the world, 
for recovering your just power and greatness. Therefore take 
the counsel which David, when he was dying, gave to his son 
Solomon, Ist Kings, ii, 2, 3, ‘Be strong and show thyself a 
man, and keep the charge of the Lord thy God: to walk in 
his ways and keep his commandments, that thou mayest prosper 
in all that thou dost, and whithersoever thou turnest thyself.’ ” * 

‘ After this exhortation, the minister closed the whole action 
with prayer, and the xxth Psalm being sung, he dismissed the 
people with a blessing. 

‘Then did the King’s Majesty descend from the stage, with 
the crown upon his head; and, receiving again the sceptre in 
his hand, returned with the whole train, in solemn manner, to 
his palace; the sword being carried before him.’ 

The whole ceremony in the church must have lasted over 
three hours. It may be opined that a Coronation Banquet fol- 
lowed, but no account of it seems to have been preserved, and 
Lamont merely says that ‘after the action was ended, they 
walked a-foot from the church, conveying the king to his 





*The passage here cited supplies the words of an anthem which was 
sung in the English Coronation service, along with Psalm xxiii., immedi- 
ately after the crown was placed upon the King’s head. Probably the 
coincidence was not accidental upon Mr. Dowglas’ part. 

+ It must have been sung according to the same rhymed Psalter which 
is still in use, and which had been introduced in the preceding May. 
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lodging that night at St. Johnstone’ (i.e. Perth), adding, 
‘ There were many bon-fires set forth in token of joy.’ 

Viewed simply as a great public ceremony, the Coronation 
of Charles II. seems to have lacked none of the impressiveness 
for which the warmest supporters of the Covenanted Monarchy 
could have hoped. ‘This day,’ writes Baillie, ‘we have done 
that which I earnestly desired and long expected—crowned 
our noble king, with all the solemnities, at Scone—so peaceably 
and magnificently, as if no enemy had been amongst us. This 
is of God; for it was Cromwell’s purpose (which I thought he 
might easily have performed) to have marred by arms that 
action—at least the solemnity of it. The Remonstrants, with 
all their power, would have opposed it. Others prolonged it 
so long as they were able. Always—blessed be God !—it is 
this day celebrated with great joy and contentment to all 
honest-hearted men here.’ 

With regard to the ceremonial of the Coronation itself, the 
present writer would avoid here entering into an antiquarian 
dissertation any more than he can help, hoping some day to 
treat of the earlier Scottish Coronations, when such a dis- 
cussion will be more in place. It is sufficient to observe that, 
with the single but great exception of the Anointing, it was 
excessively conservative. Where the ritual given for the 
purpose in the Roman Pontifical differs from the Anglican form 
as used in England, and from that used by Charles I. at Holy- 
rood, the Covenanters, whether following some Scottish 
Medizeval precedents now lost, or from a dislike to forms 
associated with Anglicanism, adhere rather to the Roman 
form. Among other points, this is remarkable in the absence 
of singing. The Roman form prescribes no sacred music 
except the Te Deum, which is ordered to be sung immediately 
after the enthronization and before the two final prayers. In 
practice, however, this baldness of the Roman form would be 
modified owing to the fact that the whole ceremonial of the 
Coronation is, in imitation of that used at the Consecration of 
a Bishop, interwoven with the Mass, so that the Introit, Kyrie, 
and Gloria of the latter would intervene immediately after the 
Unction, and the Gradual, etc., just before the delivery of the 
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Sword. The place of the Te Deum was occupied at Scone by 
Psalm xx. At the Coronation of Charles I. at Holyrood, in 
partial imitation of the English forms but, also perhaps follow- 
ing Scottish Medisval precedents now lost, several other 
pieces of sacred music were sung, as well as the Je Deum, and 
it is singular that this precedent was not followed at Scone, 
both owing to the intrinsic beauty and merit of some of the in- 
sertions in question, and their great appositeness, and because 
it would have given more variety to the ceremony, while en- 
hancing its impressiveness. As it was, even setting aside the 
time occupied by the reading of the Covenants, which must have 
been between twenty minutes and half an hour, what with the 
length of the sermon and of the addresses, which we know, 
and that of the prayers, which we can only conjecture, the far 
greater part of the whole ceremony fell upon the Rev. Robert 
Dowglas, and the Coronation Ritual itself must have had 
rather the effect of a gilded frame in which to set the learned 
Moderator’s effusions, which, able as they were, would have 
been all the more telling if their monotony had been relieved 
by occasional choral. praise and supplication. At Holyrood, as 
the King advanced towards the Altar, after entering the 
Church, he was received by the choir with the singing of a 
portion of Ps, Ixxxiv. seemingly from verse 9 to the end— 
‘Behold, O Lord, our Protector, and look upon the face of 
thine anoynted ; because one day in thy courte is better than 
a thousand, etc.’* At Scone, the singing of the whole, ora 
portion of this Psalm, would have formed a noble beginning 
to the entire ceremony. Again, immediately after the taking 
of the Coronation Oath, there was sung at Holyrood the world- 
famous invocation, Veni Creator Spiritus. The object was 
evidently to pray for the help of God’s Holy Spirit to guide 
the Monarch in living and acting in accordance with what he 





*Such is the strange form of this passage—punctuated as though 
‘Protector ’ were in apposition with ‘ Anoynted ’ instead of with ‘ Lord’— 
which Sir James Balfour’s official account informs us was used. It agrees 
neither with King James’ Bible nor with the English Prayer Book. The 
present writer has no copy of the Geneva Bible at hand, so cannot assert 
that it is not taken from thence, 
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had just sworn, and in especial abundantly to bless the action 
which was immediately to follow. The so-called John Knoz’s 
Psalter, which had so lately been in use, contains the version 
of this hymn which is in the English Ordinal of 1549, and 
begins— 
‘ Come, Holy Ghost, Eternall God, 

proceeding from above : 

Both from the Father and the Son, 

the God of peace and love.’ 
And it certainly seems singular that it was not used. Mr. 
Dowglas evidently intended to make up for the deficiency by 
his prayer ‘for grace to perform the contents of the Covenants 
and for faithful steadfastness in the Oath of God.’ 

Of the two other pieces of music used at Holyrood, 
one was an anthem founded on Ps. lxxxix. 13, 14, which 
was sung immediately after the King had been shown 
to the people from the platform, before the taking of the 
oath. This anthem, whatever its antiquity in the English 
Ritual, is almost, if not altogether, offensive, when the 
application of the original words is remembered, and there 
can be little wonder that it was not used at Scone. 
At the same time, some portion of the Psalm in question 
would certainly have well met the circumstances of the case, 
and might very appropriately have been introduced either im- 
mediately after the sermon or after the prayer which followed 
it, before the reading of the Covenants. The remaining piece 
of music sung at the Coronation of Charles I. was the cele- 
brated anthem, ‘ Zadok the Priest,’ sung during the first part 
of the ceremony of the Unction. This was sung alone, dis- 
joined from Psalm xxi., with which it is united in the English 
Pre-Reformation form. It is also a remarkabie fact that in the 
Holyrood ritual, another departure was made from the English 
Pre-Reformation rites by omitting Psalm xxiii., which they 


prescribe to be sung, joined with the anthem, ‘ Be strong and: 


show thyself a man, immediately after the placing of the 


crown upon the King’s head. As to this last, if the Covenant- | 


ing Government were in search of old precedents, they could 
hardly have found a better one; and Psalm xxi, is so eminently 
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appropriate that it is almost to be wondered at that they did 
not introduce it, of their own invention, at some such point as 
that before the last exhortation. 

It is this absence of sacred song which especially assimilates 
the Scone form to that in the Roman Pontifical. For the rest, 
it is in the main a close imitation of the form used for Charles 
]., which itself resembles the Roman form more closely than 
does that used in England either before or since the Reforma- 
tion. The other particular alterations made at Scone in the 
ceremonial are mainly the omission of the Unction and the 
substitution of shorter and special although similar forms 
in delivering the Sword, Crown, and Sceptre, together with 
the general fact of the whole rite being performed with the 
Scottish Presbyterian forms of worship instead of the English, 
and the omission of the Celebration of the Holy Communion. 
There were, however, some remarkable changes in the persons 
by whom most of the ceremonies were performed, and one very 
interesting addition. 

The spurs—the only feature not contained in the Roman 
rite—were put on without any benediction, address, or prayer, 
by the Earl Marischal, in the case of Charles I as well as of 
Charles II. They may probably be considered as symbolical 
ot Knighthood and Chivalry, and it was also doubtless the 
hereditary privilege of the Earls of Eglinton to carry them in 
the procession, and of the Earls Marischal to put them on the 
King’s feet after the latter had received and been girt with 
the sword. The case is quite different with regard to the 
Sword, the Crown, and the Sceptre. Whatever privileges may 
or may not‘ have existed as to the right of particular laymen 
to carry them in the procession, the King had never received 
them from any hands save those of ministers of religion.* 





*The only doubt could be as to the case of James VI., whom the 
Diurnal of Occwrrents states to have been crowned by the Earl of Athole. 
It is needless here to discuss the question, but the other authorities seem 
to leave little doubt that the Diurnal is mistaken, probably owing to the 
fact that the Earl of Athole carried the crown during the return of the 
royal procession. 
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It is hard to conjecture why, upon this occasion, the 
sword was delivered to Charles by the Lord Great Con- 
stable, the Crown put upon his head by the Marquess of 
Argyll, and the sceptre placed in his hands by the Earl of | 
Crauford and Lindsay. It is possible, however, that this 
curious deviation from precedent was adopted in order to 
accord with the Covenanting theories upon the independence 
of Church and State. Writers hostile to the Covenant— 
especially Erastians—have been fond of representing these 
theories as a supremacy of the Church over the State. It is 
obvious that their effect must have been in any ase 
to accentuate the civil character of the latter. The Civil 
Government in itself was in their eyes clearly a secular and 
not a spiritual jurisdiction. Hence it may have been that they 
determined to entrust to lay hands only the ceremony of in- 
vestiture with its symbols. In such a case, however, we 
should have expected the rite to be rather entrusted to the 
President of the Parliament, the Earl of Loudoun (who was 
also the Lord Chancellor), as the most natural and proper 
representative of the nation. Perhaps it was argued that he 
was at that time and place non-existent as President, since the 
House attended in Committee and not in Session, and that, as 
Lord Chancellor, he was the representative not of the nation 
but of the Sovereign. Such an argument would have been 
inconsistent with the part taken by Lord Loudoun in the 
Palace in the morning, when, in the name of the Scottish 
People, he invited the King to go through the ceremony, but 
it would have been a natural one in the mouth of those who 
wished to glorify Argyll, and would have received a natural 
support from Lords Erroll and Craufurd and their friends. As 
it was, the choice of Argyll would clearly seem to have been 
made on the ground of his high rank and great actual political 
position; that of Lord Erroll arose naturally from his heredi- 
tary office as Great Constable, and showed as a badge of 
favour towards converted Malignants, while that of Lord 
Crauford and Lindsay may be regarded as a concession to the 
repentant Engagers in the person of one of the most eminent 
of their party, as well as a tribute to his own personal history, 
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influence and merits; it was moreover one more re-affirmation 
of the forfeiture of the Cavalier Earl in 1644, and by causing 
him to discharge the duty of a great officer of State, smoothed 
over under a pleasing silence the contentious question as to 
whether his deposition from the office of Lord Treasurer had 
or had not been quite valid in law. 

The enthronement falls under a different category. This 
office was originally a lay one. It was hereditary in the Mac- 
duffs, Earls of Fife, doubtless as the holders of the first of the 
seven Earldoms of Scotland, and so to be viewed as in a sense 
the leaders and representatives of the Scottish nation. The 
Earldom had become extinct in the reign of David II., and it 
may be conjectured that the hereditary privilege of placing 
the King of Scots in his Royal Seat was held to have expired 
with it, and the duty itself have passed, as in other countries, 
into the hands of whatever prelate officiated at the Coronation. 
Hence the Government of the Covenanters, in entrusting the 
performance of this ceremony to the Marquess of Argyll, as the 
leading subject in Scotland, simply revived the essence and 
spirit of that antient arrangement by which the office had in 
early times been discharged by the Earls of Fife. 

The ceremony at Scone was marked by one very striking 
addition. This is the fact that, after the king was set down 
again in his throne, and had handed the sceptre to the Earl of 
Crauford, and before the Barons came forward to perform 
their homage, ‘the Lyon King of Arms rehearsed the Royal 
Line of the Kings- upward, to Fergus the First.’ Perhaps 
in the desperate state of danger in which the Scottish people 
were placed through the invasion of the forces of the English 
Republic, they felt a special inclination to call to mind the 
enormous antiquity of the Monarchy which they were defend- 
ing. Anyhow, this seems to be the only instance of an attempt 
to repeat the venerable and striking scene which closed the 
Coronation ceremony of Alexander III. It is singular that 
with both it marked the last Coronation of the male line of his 
race, and with Charles the last Coronation which ever took 
place in Scotland. It would have been better taste if, instead 
of the Lord Lyon, the ceremony had been performed, as in the 
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case of Alexander, by an Highlander, and in Gaelic, the original 
mother-tongue of the race of the Kings of Scots. The 
genealogy recited by Sir James Balfour was doubtless the 
expression of that fictitious history which arose during the 
Middle Ages and attained its full blossom after the triumph of 
the Renaissance. These fictions modern science has now dis- 
sipated, and were Her present Majesty to be so saluted the 
words would run thus :— 


Beannachd do Bhictoria Ban-righinn Albainn, nighean, 
Imheair, mhic 
Shedruis, mhic 
Fhreadric, mhic 
Shedruis, mhic 
Shedruis, mhic 
Bheathaig, nighinn 
Ealasaid, nighinn 
Sheumais, mhic 
Mhairi, nighean 
Sheumais, mhic 
Sheumais, mhic 
Sheumais, mhci 
Sheumais, mhic 
Sheumais, mhic 
Raibeairt, mhic. 
Raibeairt, mhic 
Mharsali, nighinn 
Raibeairt, mhic 
Raibeairt, mhic 
Raibeairt, mhic 
Iscabail, nighinn 
Dhaibhidh, mhic 
Dhaibhidh, mhic 
Chaluim, mhic 
Dhonnachaidh, mhic 
Bheathaig, nighean 
Chaluim, mhic 
Choinnich, mhic 
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Chaluim, mhic 
Dhomhauill, mhic 
Chustantinaidh, mhic 
Choinnich, mhic 
Ailpein, mhic * 
Eochaidh, mhic 

Aedh, mhic 

Eochaidh, mhic 
Dhomhangartaidh, mhic 
Dhomhnuill, mhic 
Eochaidh, mhic 
Aedain, mhic 
Ghabhrain, mhic 
Dhomhangartaidh, mhic 
Fhearghais 





*The present writer takes the following descents from Dr. Reeves’ 
Adamnan, without any pretence of criticizing the opinion of Dr. Skene, but 
merely because the latter is avowedly hypothetical. If he may venture 
a conjecture of his own, it is that, as several generations would seem to be 
in any case omitted, the schemes are probably reconcileable by the union 
of both, but he is too conscious of his own ignorance himself to attempt 
the task. The difference, in any case, is of small importance, as no one 
has ever suggested that Kenneth McAlpin was not the lineal descendant 
of Aidan McGabhrain, and the only question consequently is as to the 
exact names and order of the intervening generations, 
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Art. I1I.—THE HUDSON’S BAY ROUTE. 


- Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada. By 
ALFRED R. C. SELwyn, LL.D., F.R.S., Director. For 1879 
to 1885. Published by authority of the Parliament of 
Canada. 

. Reports of Robert Bell, B.A.Sc. M.D., LL.D., F.RS.C., on 
the Geology, Zoology, and Botany of Hudson’s Straits and 
Bay. For the same years. Published by authority of the 
Parliament of Canada. 

. Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
Canada, to Enquire into the Question of the Navigation of 
Hudson's Bay. April 8, 1884, Printed by order. 

. Our Northern Waters. A Report presented to the Winnipeg 
Board of Trade, regarding the Hudson’s Bay and Strait. 
By CHARLES N. BELL, Vice-President, Manitoba Historical 
and Scientific Society. 1884. 

. Report of the Select Committee of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Province of Manitoba, on the Hudson's Bay Route, 
March, 1884, 

. Navigation of Hudson’s Bay and Straits. A Paper read be- 
fore the Manitoba Historical and Scientific Society, Winni- 
peg, by CHARLES N. BELL, Vice-President. May, 1885. 

. The Arctic Regions and Hudson's Bay Route. A Lecture 
delivered before the Manitoba Historical and Scientific 
Society, Winnipeg, 1882, by Dr. JoHN RAE. 

. The Development of North-West Canada by the Hudson’s Bay 
Trade Route, By W. SHELFORD. 

. A New Trade Route between America and Europe. A Paper 
read before the Birmingham Meeting (September, 1886) of 
the British Association, by HUGH SUTHERLAND, a Member 
of the House of Commons of Canada. 

10. Reports of Two of the Three Hudson’s Bay Expeditions, 
1884-1885, ordered by the Parliament of Canada, and carried 
out by Tieut. A. R. Gordon, R.A. (Report of 1886 not yet 
presented to Parliament.) 

11. Report of Capt. Markham, to British Capitalists interested in 
the Hudson’s Bay Route. August, 1886. 
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HE extraordinary success of the Canadian Pacific Railway is 
the subject of comment in both hemispheres. Its far 
reaching effects are surprising even its originators. Projected 
and carried out as a Dominion work only, it has proved itself 
an undertaking of high Imperial consequence. Conceived 
simply as a tie binding together the Provinces of Canada 
composing the confederate Dominion, it has already taken rank 
as a powerful factor in the Imperial system, and has won its way 
to the position of being considered by the Imperial authorities the 
greatest Imperial work of the century. As I write, eighty-ton 
guns, to be despatched from the arsenals of England for the de- 
fence of our Pacific coast, will soon be passing along the Canadian 
Pacific Railway at a speed which no steamer can equal, and at a 
charge which no steamship can accept. But this great road does 
not begin at its Atlantic terminus, nor does it end at that of the 
Pacific. Its imperial character has so developed that its termini 
are now Liverpool, Hong-Kong, and Melbourne. As a natural 
and almost a necessary consequence it has given life to an 
Imperial system of telegraphy, and while the steam ships of the 
line are moving rapidly from Vancouver to China or Australasia, 
its lightning ‘under the sea’ will be outstripping them in the 
great ocean race. 

But great as is the Canadian Pacific, its greatness will be 
enhanced by another road to which public attention has for a 
number of years been directed; and important as it is to the 
Imperial interests of the Empire, its value to these interests will 
be vastly increased by the establishment of another, and an 
alternative route between Britain and Canada—that of Hudson’s 
Bay. This will be the necessary complement to the Canadian 
Pacific, as it will form its great feeder and assistant. To the aver- 
age British reader, to whom the first road was a surprise when it 
was urged upon the attention of English capitalists, and to whom 
its success has been a wonder, the Hudson’s Bay route will 
probably appear a chimera. The idea of a young country like 
Canada, with a population not greatly in excess of that of London, 
building a road 4000 miles in length, passing over and through 
several hundreds of miles of rock north of Lake Superior, and 
penetrating 630 miles of one of the loftiest mountain ranges of 
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the globe, seemed madness not only to all English engineers and 
capitalists but to thousands of patriotic Canadians as well. But 
the herculean work is accomplished, and instead of consuming 
ten years in its performance as was stipulated, the Company 
completed the road in five. Avalanches of snow, impenetrable 
rock, glaciers of ice, Arctic frost, and the cloud-capped Rockies, 
were invoked as the ‘giants in the way’ which would forever 
forbid such an undertaking, but, like most difficulties, the nearer 
they were approached the smaller they grew, and-the more 
vigorously they were attacked the weaker they became. And 
now the British traveller who passes in a luxurious Pullman 
along the stupendous works of the great road, while he 
wonderingly admires the triumphs of Canadian enterprise, 
engineering and pluck, is forced to admit that no undertaking 
should be denounced as chimerical until it has been so declared 
by the practical men of the business world, as distinguished from 
the scientific Solon, who bases his opinion on bookish theory. If 
he was staggered at the proposal to build the Canadian Pacific, 
what will be his ideas when a route through Hudson’s Bay and 
Straits is propounded? Will not the formidable visions appear of 
pack ice twenty feet thick—a thermometer ranging among the 
thirties and forties below zero—icebergs ‘cavorting’ about and 
threatening instant destruction to the strongest ship—of vessels 
crushed like egg shells in the terrible fields of ice which, like the 
‘Iron Mask,’ will gradually close in upon them with irresistible 
foree—of blinding snow storms, and dreadful ‘blizzards’ in 
which the dazed and frozen mariner will grope helplessly to his 
destruction—of a frightful temperature which will render all 
tackling as stiff as iron rods, and leave the helpless ship to the 
horrors of the merciless storm—of iron-bound coasts—of treach- 
erous currents—of bewildering fogs and ruthless tides? All these 
terrors were invoked when it was proposed to establish a steam- 
ship line between Liverpool and Montreal, and yet the Allan Line 
has become one of the largest in the world. It will doubtless be 
difficult for the British reader to believe that a navigation which 
is in his mind intimately connected with Arctic experience—with 
the names of Baffin, Davis, Frobisher, Fox, Franklin, Parry, and 
the numerous other brave men who have suffered or died in their 
VOL. X. G 
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battles with these Northern regions, can possibly become a suc- 
cessful business matter. But I propose to show that it can, and 
in doing so I shall state only facts ascertained and verified by the 
highest authorities, official and scientific. Having shewn this, I 
propose to point out the great importance of the Hudson’s Bay 
route to the imperial interests of Britain. 

Canada is divided into the five basins of Hudson’s Bay, the 
St. Lawrence, the Peace, the M‘Kenzie, and the St. John rivers, 
and the two slopes of the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. Of these 
basins, that of Hudson’s Bay is the largest, covering the enormous 
area of 3,000,000 square miles; that of the St. Lawrence has 
an area of 530,000 square miles; that of the M‘Kenzie covers 
550,000 square miles; that of the St. John with the Atlantic 
slope has an area of 50,214 square miles, while the slope of the 
Pacific embraces 341,000 square miles. Some idea of the vast- 
ness of the country may be formed when we reflect that, exclud- 
ing the areas of the great Lakes, Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario, which comprise 59,000 square miles, British 
North America covers 3,470,392 square miles, or about 40 per 
cent. of the area of the whole British Empire. England, Scot- 
land, and Wales have an area of 88,000 square miles. They 
could be all submerged in the five lakes I have mentioned with- 
out disturbing their navigation, saying nothing of the great lakes 
of the Northwest—Winnipeg, Manitoba, Lake of the Woods, 
Athabasca, Slave, and many others. Canada would make forty 
Eayglands, forty Scotlands, and forty Waleses. New South Wales 
contains 309,000 square miles, and is larger than France, Italy, 
and Sicily combined. Canada would make eleven New South 
Waleses, or eleven Frances, eleven Italys, and eleven Sicilys. 
India is considered an enormous possession, but Canada would 
cut up into three British Indias, with enough over to make a 
Queensland and a Victoria: The German Empire is a great 
country, but Canada would make sixteen such empires. 

Hudson’s Bay lies between the parallels 51° and 63° north. It 
is a vast sheet of salt water, 1300 miles in length, with an aver- 
age breadth of 600 miles, It has not yet been completely sur- 
veyed, and these measurements are only proximate. The fresh 
waters of a great number of rivers flow into it from the East, the 
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South, and the West. The Whale, the Koksook, and the Larch 
run North into Ungava Bay, a part of the Hudson Straits. The 
Great Whale, Big River, East Main River, and Rupert’s River 
run West from the interior of Labrador and empty in Hudson’s 
Bay. The Harncanaw, Abittibi, and Moose flow North into that 
portion of the Bay known as James Bay. The Albany flows 
East into the same sheet of water, as also do several smaller 
streams. The Weemisk, Fawn, Severn, Shamattawa, Hill, 
Hayes, Nelson, and Churchill rivers furnish their quota flowing 
North-easterly, and the Fish River and Baker Lake supply their 
waters flowing West. The Hudson’s Bay Company have posts at 
Chimo, the bottom of Ungava Bay, Hannah Bay House at the 
mouth of the Harricanaw, Moose Factory at the mouth of Moose 
River, Fort Albany at the mouth of the Albany, York Factory 
at the mouth of the Hayes, at the point where the Hayes and 
Nelson enter the Bay, and Fort Churchill at the mouth of the 
Churchill. 

Of the numerous rivers which supply the Bay, about thirty may 
be termed large. Those conveying the greatest quantities of water 
are the Nelson and the Churchill. Into the Nelson fall all the 
waters of the Red River of the North, which takes its rise in the 
State of Minnesota, but a few miles from the source of the great 
Mississippi, which, after flowing South four thousand miles, 
empties into the Gulf of Mexico at New Orleans. The Red River 
flows North about 200 miles, passing between the City of Winnipeg 
and St. Boniface in its course, and empties into Lake Winnipeg. 
The North and South branches of the Saskatchewan, rising in the 
Rocky Mountains 1200 miles West, unite at about 400 miles 
West of Lake Winnipeg, and form the Saskatchewan, which adds 
its waters to those of the Red River in Lake Wiunipeg. The 
River Winnipeg, after receiving the great body of water brought 
by the Lake of the Woods and the system of rivers and lakes 
which empty into it, dischayges itself into Lake Winnipeg, which 
after a course of 300 miles empties all these accumulations into 
Nelson River, and this stream, after a tumultuous course of about 
400 miles, adds its vast floods to the waters of Hudson’s Bay. 
This huge artery of the Winnipeg system of waters may be con- 
sidered as one of the greatest rivers of the world. 
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From the North end of Lake Winnipeg, where its course 
begins, to its mouth, it has a descent of 710 feet; butit is broken 
by numerous rapids and falls to within 80 miles of the Bay, and 
up this distance large river steamers can ascend. The tides at 
its mouth rise to fifteen feet. It is here six miles wide, with 
a good channel about a mile broad, and from five to fifteen 
fathoms deep. In 1782 La Perouse, the French admiral, 
anchored with a seventy-four gun line of battle ship and two 
frigates of thirty-six guns each at the mouth of the Nelson. The 
ice disappears about the 15th of June, and it closes the harbour for 
steam vessels at about the end of November, thus affording be- 
tween five and six months for navigation. The mouth freezes 
for about fifteen miles from the shore, and this is attributable to 
the shallowness of the bay. This ice, however, is being constantly 
broken up by the wind and tides, and floats backwards and for- 
wards in the Bay. The harbour of Montreal usually opens about 
the 1st of May, and closes about the 25th of November, and yet 
no difficulty is found in keeping profitably employed the large 
fleets of vessels of all descriptions which frequent that port. 

The Churchill is the next in size to the Nelson. It is a beau- 
tiful clear-water stream, somewhat larger than the Rhine. It is 
remarkable for having at its mouth a splendid harbour, with deep 
water and every natural advantage for commercial purposes. It 
runs for about 600 miles in a North-easterly direction, taking its 
rise in a small lake not many miles North of the rising town of 
Edmonton. It has a deep, rocky, and narrow mouth, which can 
be entered with ease and safety by the largest ships at all stages 
of the tide. On the West side of the entrance to the harbour are 
found the ruins of ‘Fort Prince of Wales, probably the largest 
ruin in North America. The massive stone walls, and the rusty 
guns lying dismounted amid the debris of the huge fortification, 
are all that can now be seen of the costly structure mounting forty 
heavy guns, which was surrendered without firing a shut to the 
French admiral, La Perouse, in 1772. 

The harbour of Charchill would take rank among first-class 
ocean ports. Mr. Bayne, a civil engineer, tells us in his evidence 
before a Committee of the Canadian House of Commons that, 
having taken careful soundings, he found at a distance of 400 
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feet from high water-mark along the shore a depth of 38 feet, 
deepening suddenly to 50 feet. These soundings were taken at 
extreme low tides. At spring tides the river rises from 10 to 15 
feet, so that the river affords from 48 to 65 feet of water. The 
entrance to the harbour is about half a mile in width. The ice 
in the harbour forms about the middle of November, and breaks 
up about the middle of June. The velocity of the tide-race is 
estimated by Lieut. Gordon at seven or eight knots per hour. 
Lieut. Gordon reports that the bay there never freezes over so 
far out from shore as to prevent one from seeing clear water with 
the naked eye; and as the temperature of the water must be 
above 29° 8’ Fahr. (the freezing-point of salt water), when at the 
same time the temperature on shore is below zero, we have a set 
of conditions which will cause a regular area of low barometric 
pressure to remain over the bay during the winter, with prevailing 
West and North-west winds, and very cold weather on the West 
and North-west of the bay, as shewn by observations at York 
Factory; whilst on the opposite side of the bay winds from the 
South-west, South, and South-east would prevail. He points out 
that, so far as meteorological conditions are concerned, Hudson's 
Bay has been proved navigable early in June. 

Towards the South Hudson’s Bay narrows, and this portion is 
known as James Bay. This is about 360 miles in length, with 
an average breadth of about 150 miles. The constant supply of 
water furnished by the rivers I have mentioned, and flowing 
chiefly from the warm South, keeps the great Canadian sea 
always full. The overflow reaches the Atlantic Ocean through 
Hudson’s Strait. There is a current setting from the West- 
ern and Southern shores both of Hudson’s and James Bay 
Northerly to the western terminus of the Strait. The average 
depth of the Bay is about 70 fathoms, while that of the Strait is 
340 fathoms. This remarkable opening extends for about 500 
miles from Cape Wolstenholme, its westerly terminus, to Cape 
Chudleigh where it meets the Atlantic. Its average width is 
about 100 miles, at its narrowest point it is 45 miles wide. The 
current flows very rapidly, from 4 to 6 miles an hour, from West 
to East, and the tide running the contrary way rises from 30 to 
40 feet. Both coasts are bold and high, the land on the North 
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rising from 1000 to 2000 feet. Hudson’s Bay as well as the 
Strait is remarkably free from shoals, reefs, and sunken rocks. 
The numerous islands in the Strait have bold shores, permitting 
the largest ships to lie close to their rocky sides. In the absence 
of ice the navigation of the Strait would be exceptionally easy 
and safe. A line of islands stretches along the Northern shore 
and another along the Southern. These form three channels, 
the main one being in the centre. Fox Channel connects the 
Strait with the waters of the Arctic Ocean; and it is through 
this opening that the stream of icy water supplied by the Arctic 
system finds its way into the Northern end of Hudson’s Bay, and 
joining its current on its way to the Atlantic at the Western 
extremity of the Strait seeks the ocean at the rapid rate just men- 
tioned. It is also by this channel that the masses of ice which 
form the only real impediment te the safe and easy navigation of 
the Strait during the whole year find their way from the great 
arsenals of ice in the Gulf of Bothnia and the adjoining waters 
into the Strait. Nature has fortunately so placed Fox Channel 
that its waters and its streams of ice are diverted from a Southerly 
to a Westerly course, and are thus prevented from entering Hud- 
son’s Bay proper. Were Fox Channel moved to the westerly 
side of the bay, and its cold contents projected into it, 
its whole West coast would be tormented as is the Eastern 
coast of Labrador, and its navigation almost destroyed. But 
the Strait carries off these dangerous streams, and the great 
sea of Hudson’s Bay, a body of water half as large as the 
Mediterranean, is left to the enjoyment of its own warm atmos- 
phere. Supplied chiefly from the South and South-west, the 
temperature of its waters is much higher than that of the Strait, 
or of the Labrador coast. It is really higher by 14° than that of 
Lake Superior, which has already become a favourite resort of 
tourists, who seek its invigorating breezes, travelling on the mag- 
nificent steamers of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
The bay is singularly free from storms, fogs, shoals, and rocks, 
and it has established this character after an experience of navi- 
gators during the last two hundred years. The captains of the 
Hudson’s Bay ships are unanimous on this point. The two nar- 
rowest points in the Strait are the one at the Eastern entrance 
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between Resolution Island and the Button Islands, and the other 
opposite North Bluff, near the Savage Islands. Between Resolu- 
tion Island and the mainland, North, there is Gabriel Strait, a 
passage ten miles wide. Button Islands are about ten miles from 
the mainland, South. There are, therefore, three separate 
entrances into the Strait from the East—the northern and 
southern ones being each about ten miles wide; the central is 
about 45 miles in width. The prevailing winds are from the 
North and the North-west. Much of the ice coming down Fox 
Channel is thus driven into the central and southern channels, 
rendering the North channel the best of the three during these 
winds. Sailing vessels very rarely attempt to enter by this 
channel from the East, because the current is very strong against 
them ; and the North shore being very high, they are exposed to 
the danger of being becalmed and cast on the rock-bound coast. 

The Circumpolar Charts, published by the Hydrographical 
Office of the United States Navy Department, show that an 
ocean current passes from the North along the Eastern shores of 
Greenland, then round its southern point to the East of Davis’ 
Strait, running towards Baffin’s Bay, and thence South towards 
Labrador, coming in contact with the rush of waters from Hud- 
son’s Strait. The Polar ice which comes down through Fox 
Channel into the Strait meets this current at the eastern opening 
of the Strait, as well as the icebergs which it bears, and this 
accumulation of ice renders it frequently difficult, especially 
during the prevalence of easterly winds, which force the ice into 
the very jaws of the Strait, for vessels to enter. Sailing vessels 
are particularly unfit for this work, as, besides the ice impediment, 
they are met by the stormy current of the Strait itself. Steamers 
can thread their way through this ice, which is always broken, 
and can take advantage of the openings which are constantly 
appearing. One effect of these currents is that the eastern coast 
of Labrador, the Straits of Belle Isle, and the easterly coasts of 
Newfoundland are ‘fretted’ by the ice and icebergs brought 
down from the Gulf of Bothnia, and perhaps further north, 
through Fox Channel and Hudson’s Strait, as well as from the 
extreme North through Baffin’s Bay and Davis’ Strait. This 
great current is so strong at the easterly mouth of Hudson's 
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Strait, that in 48 hours of lying-to a ship will be set 40 miles 
South of her position by dead reckoning. 

At Port Burwell, near Cape Chudleigh, the tide rises and falls 
at springs about 19 feet, while the current in Grey Strait, 
between the Button Islands and the Cape, flows at the rate of 
about four miles per hour. At Ashe’s inlet, near North Bluff, 
the tide rises and falls 32 feet at springs. There is a tide-race 
off the Bluff; and within three miles of the shore the velocity 
of the tide currents is very great, sometimes reaching six knots, 
At Stupart’s Bay, near Prince of Wales Foreland, the rise and 
fall of the tide is 28 feet. The tides of the southern coast do not 
show as high velocities as those of the north side of the Strait, 
probably because the water is not so deep. At the western end 
of the Strait also the tides run with great velocity. The rise 
and fall at Nottingham Island at spring tides is 14 feet, and at 
Cape Digges about 10 feet. 


The ice which frets the Strait is composed of three classes, - 


each class having a distinctly separate origin from that of the 
others. They are, first, the icebergs from the glaciers of Fox 
Channel ; second, heavy Arctic field ice from the channel itself ; 
and third, ordinary field ice, formed on the shores of the Bay and 
Strait. No icebergs are ever seen in the Bay. They are fre- 
quently seen in the Strait, and chiefly along the North shore, but 
they are often to be met with in mid-channel. They occasionally 
find their way from Davis’ Strait, passing between Resolution 
Islands and East Bluff; but all those found in the westerly 
portion of the Straits come from Fox Channel. Observa- 
tions made at North Bluff show that an iceberg coming in 
sight from the West will pass out of view to the eastwards 
in from three to four tides, shewing an easterly set of ten miles 
per day. It is important to observe that the bergs seen 
in the Strait in August and September would, in Lieutenant 
Gordon’s opinion, form no greater barriers to navigation than do 
those met with off the Straits of Belle Isle, nor does it appear that 
they are more numerous in Hudson’s Strait than they frequently 
are off Belle Isle. It is by the Straits of Belle Isle chiefly that 
the enormous traffic carried on between Europe and Montreal is 
conducted. 
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The heavy Arctic ice is altogether different from the ordinary 
field ice. It ranges from fifteen to forty feet in thickness, and is 
a solid blue structure, formed at once, and not at intervals as in 
the field ice. The origin of this ice is yet unknown, but it is 
evidently not produced in Fox Channel, since it is not considered 
possible that ice in that water can be formed in one year more 
than ten feet thick. In ice so heavy as this, any ship would be 
helpless, but it appears in a broken state and is being constantly 
opened up by the currents, tides, and winds. The depth to which 
water will freeze does not appear to have been yet authoritatively 
ascertained, but it is certain that ice being a poor conductor of 
heat, the rate of thickening will decrease after a certain thickness 
has been reached. This heavy ice does not appear every year, 
but thus far the experience of navigators has not been sufficient 
to warrant any statement as to the frequency or infrequency of 
its visits to the Strait. The report of Lieut. Ray, United States 
Signal Service, for 1884, on the conduct of the observations at 
Point Barrow in the Arctic, shews that the greatest thickness of 
ice formed in one season was six feet and two inches. It is to be 
observed that at Point Barrow the formation of ice on the shore 
is influenced by a current of warm water which passes through 
Behring Straits and setting north-east. Fox Channel has no 
such warmth, and it is therefore probable that a sheet of ice ten 
feet in thickness might there be formed during one season. 

The third kind of ice to be encountered in the Strait is the 
ordinary field ice, This is formed along the shores of the Strait 
and of the islands. It does not extend across either of the three 
channels, and so far, therefore, as it is concerned, there are 
navigable channels all through the Strait during the whole year. 
It is quickly broken up by the tides, winds, and currents, and in 
June is found already detached from the land and floating in long 
strings to the ocean. It is not thick, and being churned back- 
wards and forwards by the tides, it becomes a comparatively soft 
mass easily penetrated by a stout ship. As in its voyages to the 
ocean it takes the form of long strips, it passes in parallel lines, 
forming openings of water which a steamer would have but little 
difficulty in reaching, even were she caught and imbedded in a 


large field, This is the ice which forms the chief difficulty in the 
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navigation of the Strait, but when understood, it ceases to be 
formidable. It is collected in large quantities at the eastern 
entrances to the Strait by the force of the current from Baffin’s 
Bay, to which allusion has already been made; but by the time 
it has reached that position it has become broken up into com- 
paratively small pieces. These have become saturated with 
water, which gives them a deep fictation, and they have become 
‘brashy.’ After getting through the accumulation at the mouth, 
all of the ice to be met going West is of this fragmentary and 
brashy character, and is easily and safely penetrated by an 
ordinary steamer at a speed of even twelve knots. Captain Mark- 
ham alludes to a special peculiarity of this ice in the Strait, and 
adds that it is one with which he has not met in any other part 
of the Northern regions. He says the packs are composed of 
small pieces, and it is from this composition chiefly that they are 
unable seriously to injure a ship that may happen to become 
imbedded in them, because, when any pressure occurs, these small 
pieces, being of a soft and brashy nature, ‘act as cushions or 
fenders, and thus secure the vessel from being violently squeezed 
or nipped.’ He adds these significant words: ‘This is, in my 
opinion, an important feature in the character of the ice in this 
locality, and it is one that should not be disregarded when the 
question of the feasibility of navigating the Strait is under con- 
sideration.’ The Captain observes another peculiarity in the ice 
of the Strait, but this was in the heavier and larger floes—it 
was the irregularity and unevenness of their surfaces. 


‘A perfectly smooth and level floe of any extent was rarely seen. I can 
only account for this peculiarity by the supposition that each one of these 
floes is composed of a number of small pieces of ice, which have escaped 
dissolution during the summer, and have then been connected together by 
the frost and snow of the succeeding winter. Hence the irregularities 
resembling small hillocks that are observed on their surfaces. These 
‘*hillocky” floes were the heaviest pieces of ice we saw, and would 
average in thickness from six to twelve feet. They were invariably of a 
dirty brown colour, evidently due to dust and debris that had been blown 
off the shore and deposited on them ; on some I noticed quite thick sand 
where the snow had melted. I imagine these floes to have been formed in 
Fox Channel and thence drifted into the Strait.’ 


With regard to fogs in Hudson’s Bay and the Strait, complete 
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observations have been taken during the years 1884, 1885, and 
1886 by the officers of the Alert and the men stationed at the 
various posts established by the Dominion Government, to which 
full reference will be made before this paper is concluded. 
Lieut. Gordon, in his report of 1885, compares a number of 
these with the observations recorded by the Meteorological 
Service at Belle Isle, in the regular trade route between 
Montreal, Quebec, and Europe. The dense and frequent fogs 
of Newfoundland, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the Maritime 
Provinces are apt to lead to the belief that Hudson’s Bay and 
Strait are similarly afflicted, but these observations, which 
closely agree with the tenor of the universal testimony of 
navigation for the last two hundred years, clearly show there is 
no ground for such a belief. Lieut. Gordon says :— 


‘For the first period, from Ist to 31st August, the Neptune was on Ist 
August, 1884, at Nachvak Bay, within 100 miles of the east end of the 
Strait, and on 30th August, had just left Nottingham Island at the west 
end, so that the month of August was spent in the Strait’s region.’ 

‘ The following table is compiled from the Meteorogical Records :—- 

Belle Isle Hudson 

Strait. Strait. 
No. of days on which fogis recorded,- - - 13 9 
Approximate No. of hours of fog, - - - $320 182 
Days on which snow fell, - See - -_ 4 
rain fell, - - - - - 10 8 

winds exceeded 25 miles per hour, 

but did not reach 40, - - 6 5 
9 »» Wind exceeded 40 miles, -  - 2 1 

‘The month of August, 1884, thus shows favourably for Hudson’s Strait 
—the fog there being reported on six days only, as against thirteen days in 
Belle Isle ; and the total number of hours of fog being respectively one 
hundred and two in the Strait, and two hundred and twenty in Belle Isle ; 
and if the duration of the snow storms in Hudson’s Straits be added to the 
number of hours of fog, it still shows favourably. The number of gales 
also is six at Belle Isle, for five in the Strait ; and of heavy gales, two at 
Belle Isle, and only one in the Strait.’ 

‘ The following comparison for September, 1884, is between Station No. 1 
at Cape Chudleigh and Belle Isle :— 


9 


9 


Belle Isle Hudson 
Strait. Strait. 


No. of days on which fog is recorded, - ik 4 
Approximate No. of hours of fog, - - 82 34 
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Days on which snow fell, - - ds -eendoerndy 
oh »  rainfell, - - - 7 - 1b 

a i velocity of wind was between 25 
and 40 miles per hour, - - 4 

PR mA velocity of wind was 40 miles or 
over per hour, - - - il 


‘In the character of the weather, therefore, for these two months, so 
far as it affects navigation, the Strait compares favourably with Belle Isle.’ 


The mean temperature of the month of August at Cape Chud- 
leigh was 39°, for Belle Isle 40° 67’; and for September, Cape 
Chudleigh 32° 76’, Belle Isle 40° 1’. The temperature of the 
surface water off Belle Isle on 25th July 1884 was 41° 6’, which 
gradually decreased as the ship proceeded northward to 31° 7’ on 
4th August off the entrance to Hudson’s Strait. 

This brief account of the geography of Hudson’s Bay and 
Strait, of the ice, currents, tides, fogs, and winds, was necessary 
to the discussion of the question, ‘Can a paying trade route be 
established between Europe and the British and American North- 
west via Hudson’s Bay and Strait? It is clear that the only im- 
pediment to the successful operation of such a route is the ice to 
be met with in the harbours of Churchill and York Factory, and 
in the Strait. How long are these portions of the route so free 
from ice as to render navigation so easy as to be profitable in a 
mercantile sense? There are five distinct and independent 
descriptions of evidence to be offered on these questions ; (1.) The 
evidence of navigators who have traversed these regions in search 
of a Northwest passage to India; (2.) The evidence of the captains 
of the ships of the Hudson’s Bay Company trading into Hudson’s 
Bay; (3.) The evidence of the American whalers who have pro- 
secuted their fishing in the Bay; (4.) The evidence supplied by 
the reports of Lieut. Gordon for 1884 and 1885, who was com- 
missioned by the Dominion Government to enquire and report 
upon these matters; (5) The special report of Capt. Markham, 
1886. 

The evidence afforded by the old navigators who entered 
Hudson’s Bay through Hudson’s Strait is so trifling and unim- 
portant as compared with that obtainable from other sources that 
space for it cannot be given in this paper, and the second descrip- 
tion of evidence is therefore adduced. 
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In 1668 the first English trading expedition entered the Bay, 
and this led to the formation of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
which obtained its charter from Charles II. in 1670, under the 
title of ‘The Governor and Company of Adventurers of England 
trading into Hudson’s Bay.’ The record of their ships visiting 
the post of York Factory at the mouth of the Nelson and Hayes 
rivers, and that of Moose Factory at the mouth of Moose River 
since 1735 has been supplied by the Company, and it discloses 
the singular fact that this last post has been visited by a ship of 
the Company regularly every year since that date—or for one 
hundred and fifty-one years, with one exception, that of the year 
1779. This of itself proves that the navigation is exceptionally 
safe and easy. The ships of those days were but jolly-boats 
compared with the huge steamers of the present, while their 
ability as sailing vessels to cope with the ice of the Strait bears 
no comparison with that of the powerful structures which are 
now seen in every quarter of the globe. Mr. Armit, Secretary 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, furnished Professor Bell with a 
list showing the dates of the arrivals of the Company's ships at 
Moose Factory, and of their departure from that point, and Mr. 
Chief Factor Fortescue supplied him with a similar one in 
reference to York Factory. These show that very few interrup- 
tions have occurred in making the regular annual voyages to 
these ports during the periods of 147 and 93 years respectively. 
The arrivals at York Factory and Moose Factory almost always 
occurred from the 15th to the 30th August, and the ships started 
_ on the return voyage usually between two and three weeks after 
their arrival. Reckoning five or six days as necessary to cover 
the distance between these points and the western end of the 
Straits, we may arrive at a tolerably correct idea of the dates at 
which they were passing through the Strait. This evidence is 
valuable chiefly as shewing that in July, August, and September 
at all events, the Strait and Bay must have been both easily and 
safely navigable; since during this long period but two ships were 
lost, and their destruction was the result of sheer carelessness. 
But the movements of the Hudson’s Bay traders are no guide in 
determining the periods of the opening or closing either of the 
Bay or Strait. The duty of these vessels was very simple. It 
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was to convey the British supplies to the posts on Hudson’s Bay, 
and return with the furs which had during the year been collected 
from the inland posts. Many of these furs would have travelled 
over a thousand miles before they reached the Bay, and the ships 
had no object in arriving earlier than they did, because the furs 
were not ready for them until August or September. Their 
object was accomplished if they secured their return cargo in 
time to get through the Strait before the ice formed. And as 
they could reach the Bay ports in ample time by appearing off 
the easterly opening of the Strait late in July, and even early in 
August, they never attempted to reach that point in June, and 
never willingly attempted to pass westward through the Strait on 
their return voyage later than September. These movements will 
not suit the modern demand for early communication and fast 
travelling. There is no doubt that during the period occupied 
by these ships in traversing the waters of the Bay and Strait, the 
atmosphere is pleasant—ice forms no impediment—storms are 
not frequent—fogs are hardly known, and both sailor and pas- 
senger enjoy the voyage. 

The whalers, however, supply a more extended and valuable 
experience. These American ships have for many years carried 
on the whale and seal fishing in the northern waters of Hudson’s 
Bay, and in the Gulf of Boothia. They usually leave New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, about the latter part of May, reaching 
the mouth of the Strait at the time when the pack ice breaks 
away in July. They pass through the Strait, and lay up for the 
winter at Marble Island. In the spring they proceed to Rae’s 
Welcome and other places in search of whales. They are thus 
occupied until November or earlier, according to their catch, when 
they pass back through Hudson’s Strait, and go home with the 
oil they have secured. These men report that the real difficulty 
in getting into Hudson’s Bay is found, not in the Strait, but at 
its easterly entrance. The ice-pack formed directly across the 
mouth renders it impossible to count upon a free opening until 
this moves off, and these whalers look upon the early part of July 
as the time when they might depend on the removal, and time 
their arrivals accordingly. But they believe that a safe and easy 
passage for steamers may be found to the North of Resolution 
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Island, by which an entrance into the Bay could be obtained in 
the latter part of May—and this would enable steamers to reach 
Charchill and York Factory as soon as those ports are open—in 
the early part of June. It appears to be established that there is 
less ice in the Strait in May than in June, and less in June than 
in July. If this opinion of the American whalers be correct there 
is no doubt that steamers would have all of June, July, August, 
September, October, and a portion of November, during which 
they would be able with probably some, but not with serious 
obstruction, to carry on communication between Europe and the 
Hudson’s Bay ports. It is conceded by all classes of navigators 
that the incessant movements caused by the high tides and the 
rapid currents, prevent the Strait from being ever frozen over ; 
and that the chief, almost only difficulty in its navigation is the 
movement of the ice going from Fox Channel and the inlets on 
the North of the Bay to the Atlantic. This is over by May or 
June; and no shore ice to any considerable extent, floats out 
until the following spring. Much will depend on the truth or 
falsity of the supposition of the American whalers that the pack 
which bars the main entrance to the Strait from the East can be 
‘flanked’ by steamers, who by going North of it may secure a 
comparatively clear entrance between Resolution Island and 
the North shore of the Strait. These whaling ships have always 
been sailing vessels, and the necessities of their trade have never 
induced the owners to spend either time or money in attempting to 
solve this question. All the evidence on the point leads to the con- 
clusion that there is no difficulty from floating ice except in the 
spring and early summer, and if this idea of the American captains 
be correct, even this difficulty can be easily overcome, The whalers 
agree that even if this route be impracticable the Strait and Bay 
can easily and safely be entered and navigated by sailing vessels 
for three and a half to four months of the year—but that steamers 
would certainly extend this period to four or four and a half 
months, or perhaps even five—but that if this new route be as 
favourable as they suppose it to be, six full months would be 
obtained. Of course nothing would be gained in extending the 
period of entering or leaving the Strait unless the harbours of 
the Bay were open during the same periods. 
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We come now to the fourth class of evidence, the reports of 
Lieut. Gordon, On 11th January 1884, the Dominion House of 
Commons, at the earnest solicitations of a large class of influential 
persons, appointed a committee of the House, composed of fifteen 
members, of which Mr. Royal of St. Bonifaces, Manitoba, was 
elected chairman, ‘ to take into consideration the question of the 
navigation of Hudson’s Bay, with power to send for persons, 
papers, and records.’ This committee, after the labour of about 
two months, made their report, dated 8th April 1884. Fourteen 
witnesses were examined, all possessing peculiar knowledge of the 
Bay and Strait. 

The evidence was so encouraging that the Government, sup- 
ported by Parliament, determined to send an expedition to these 
waters for three consecutive years, charged with the duty of 
making such observations as would solve the navigation problem. 
A Newfoundland steam sealer was accordingly chartered and 
placed under the command of Andrew R. Gordon, Lieut., R.N. 
The staff of this first expedition was composed of Professor Bell, 
M_D., F.G.S. of Ottawa, geologist and medical officer ; Mr. Fox, 
photographer; seven observers, and twelve station men. On 
22nd July, 1884, the ship left Halifax en route for Hudson’s 
Bay. 

It is impossible in this paper to give in detail the progress of 
the ‘Neptune.’ She was a very slow vessel, and did not reach 
Cape Chudleigh until 5th August. It must be observed at the 
outset that the expedition was late. This was perhaps of no great 
consequence, as the first voyage was intended rather to inaugu- 
rate the investigation and establish posts for the observers, than 
to enter into the active work of observation. Steaming through 
Grey Strait between the Cape and Button Islands, the ship 
anchored in a fine harbour on the North-western shore of the 
Cape at the entrance to Ungava Bay. On the shore of this 
harbour, Lieut. Gordon placed Observing Station No. 1, and 
named the place Port Burwell. The work of landing lumber 
and supplies and erecting the building was completed by the 8th 
of August. H. M. Burwell was placed in charge with two station 
men, and the ship left on the evening of that day. Ashe’s Inlet 
was reached on the 11th, and here another building was put up; 
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it was placed in charge of W. A. Ashe, and was No. II. The 
ship left on the 16th, and the next day, 17th August, landed on 
the north-west shore of Prince of Wales Sound, at a point where 
Station No. III. was built, which was named Stupart’s Bay. 
The ‘Neptune’ left on the evening of the 22nd, and reached 
Nottingham Island on 24th, where Station No. IV. was erected, 
and the spot was named Port De Boucherville. The ship left on 
the 29th, heading for Mansfield Island. A station was to have 
been placed here, but not finding anchorage Lieut. Gordon pushed 
on across Hudson's Bay, intending on his return to place a station 
on Cape Digges. He altered his course and stood for Marble 
Isianc, where he arrived on 2nd September. From this island 
he went direct to Churchill, which was reached on 6th September. 
Here the ship remained until the 9th, when she moved on to 
York Factory, which was reached on the 11th. Next day the 
anchor was weighed, and the ship’s course was shaped for Cape 
Digges. Here the anchor was dropped on the 16th, Station No. 
V. was built, and on the 20th the ship started on her homeward 
voyage, and St. John’s, Newfoundland, was reached on 11th 
October. 

The report gives minute details of the observations made by 
Lieutenant Gordon as he proceeded on his voyage which cannot 
be reproduced here, but much of the matter of this paper has 
been taken from it. He observes that ‘the ice had been supposed 
hitherto to be the most formidable barrier to the navigation of 
the Strait, but its terror disappears to a great extent under 
investigation.’ He suggested that the Expedition for 1885 
should leave Halifax not later than 15th May, arriving off the 
Strait about 1st June, and endeavouring to reach Churchill at 
about 15th June. 

The Expedition of 1885 was also conducted by Lieutenant 
Gordon. He was supplied with a ship of the British Navy, the 
Alert, a screw steamship, barque rigged, of about 700 gross 
tons, specially rebuilt for the Arctic expedition of 1876 under 
the command of Sir George Nares. Her power was small, only 
fifty horse power, nominal, with a small screw. In smooth water 
and calm weather, at full speed she could make only about eight- 
and-a-half knots, The officers and crew numbered thirty-two. 
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The members of the Expedition consisted of Professor Bell, 
Mr. M‘Naughtan, Assistant Geologist, five observers, twelve 
station hands, and Mr. D. G. Beaton, Editor of the Winnipeg 
Times, who accompanied the Expedition as the representative of 
the Company interested in the construction of the railway from 
Winnipeg to Hudson’s Bay. The Alert left Halifax on the 
27th May. The reader will remember that Lieutenant Gordon, 
in his report for 1884, expressed his opinion that the Expedition 
for 1885 should leave Halifax about 15th May, ‘not later than 
this date.’ But for some unexplained reason it left twelve days 
later, a serious loss of time. On the route along the Labrador 
Coast the ice from Baffin’s Bay and the Strait was found ex- 
tended from thirty to fifty miles seaward. On 15th June the 
ship reached the edge of the ice about thirty-five miles East of 
Cape Resolution, and on the 16th Cape Best was reached. Here 
the iron stem plate was broken off at some distance below the 
water, and it became unsafe to drive the vessel at all hard through 
the ice; she therefore drifted in the pack until 6th July, nearly 
three weeks, At last she worked out of her bondage, and having 
reached clear water on the 8th, Lieutenant Gordon turned her 
head homewards, and reached St. John’s, Newfoundland, on the 
15th July. She was there put into dock and repaired, and on the 
27th of July the Expedition again started for Hudson’s Straits. 
But precious time had been lost. It was at least nine weeks 
behind time. The ship reached Port Burwell, Station No. I, 
on 4th August. The ice was heavy all the way through the 
pack, but it was the loose brashy ice which has been described, 
and such as a proper vessel would easily have penetrated. On 
the 5th the ship was headed for Ashe Inlet, Station No. IL, 
which was reached on the 21st. The Alert was at the mercy 
of tides and currents, as when she got into a pack she was unable 
to force her way out. She broke one of the blades of her screw 
in attempting to reach Ashe Inlet, and was of course delayed 
while it was being replaced by a new one. The error of sending 
a vessel of her tonnage, 700 tons, provided with engines of 
only fifty horse power, was strikingly exhibited by her 
wretched performances on this voyage. The remarks of 
Captain Markham oa this point, which will be given further 
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on, though severe are just. Leaving Ashe Inlet, she arrived 
at Stupart’s Bay, Station No. IIL, on the 22nd. Thence 
the Expedition proceeded to Nottingham Island, Station No. 
IV., which was reached on the 24th. No ice having been 
encountered, the ship left the same evening for Cape Digges, 
Station No. V., which was reached the next day, 25th August. 
Here she remained until the evening of the 28th, when she 
headed for Churchill, where she came to anchor on the 31st. There 
was found the ‘Cam Owen,’ a Hudson’s Bay Company Ship, 
which the Alert had passed in the ice on the 7th, she having 
reached Churchill two days ahead of her. Here the Expedition 
remained until 7th September, when the ship started on her 
home voyage. The ‘Sleeper’s’ were reached on the 10th. The 
stations were then revisited, and the ship emerged from the 
Strait on the 8th October, and reached Halifax on the 18th of 
that month. 

The Report gives a full account of the observations made at the 
Stations for August, September, October, November, December, 
1884, and for January, February, March, April, May, June, 
July, and August, 1885. These observations include the forma- 
tion of ice, its arrival, departure and character, the currents, 
tides, fogs, snow-storms, winds and temperature. The details of 
this valuable and highly interesting information cannot of course , 
be given here ; but Lieutenant Gordon sums up the result of his 
own experience in these words :— 

‘Our observations show that during the first half of the month of June, 
a belt of ice, varying in width from 30 to 50 miles, extended the whole 
length of the Labrador coast, from Cape Chudleigh to Belle Isle. Off the 
entrance of Hudson’s Straits at this time the field extended from 35 to 100 
miles to the eastward of Resolution Island, and on the 16th of June when 
I endeavoured to enter the Straits the ship was beset in heavy ice about 
ten miles to the 8.W. of Cape Best. This ice was very heavy and some of 
it in large sheets, but at the turn of the tide the pack generally slacked off 
a little when the ship was worked on under steam or sail as opportunity 
offered ; this state of affairs continued until the 6th of July, when, owing 
to the damage done to the ship, we had to return to St. John’s. Except 
on one occasion no large amount of open water was seen from our mast- 
head, the ice always seeming to be tight to the westward of the ship. I 


measured the thickness of many of the pans, some were 22 feet, but the 
common kind was floe ice about 10 feet in thickness. On the 4th of 
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August when we got back from St. John’s there was still a great deal of 
ice in the Straits and some of the pans were of great size, many of them 
being over half a mile in length. There was at this time undoubtedly a 
run of clear water to the westward, had I taken a more southerly course ; 
but in the ‘“‘ Neptune,” we had found, in 1884, that the ice all lay over on 
the south shore and this made me decide to try the north shore again this 
year. 

‘The Hudson Bay officers who navigate the Straits state that the move- 
ments of the ice are both irregular and uncertain, that sometimes they find 
the north shore clear first, and the following voyage the position of affairs 
may be completely reversed. I consider that the ice met with in August 
this year was such that had I been simply endeavouring to force my way 
through the Straits I could have been clear with less than five days’ 
deteution, even taking the route which I did, and had I taken a more 
southerly course I should most likely have got through with a couple of 
days’ delay. 

‘No ice, other than a few bergs, was met with after leaving Stupart’s 
Bay, on 22nd August. 

‘In the “ Alert” the height of the tepmast head from the water line 
was 90 feet, which gives a horizon of almost eleven miles.’ 


The whole results in Lieutenant Gordon’s opinion of the two 


Expeditions are thus stated by him in the concluding words of 
his report :— 


‘1. I consider that the temperatures proved to exist in the Straits 
preclude the possibility of practical navigation from November to April, 
inclusive. } 

‘2. It seems a reasonable certainty that in ordinary years the ice will 
not be sufficiently broken up to permit of the passage of vessels suitable 
for freight steamers before July 1st. 

‘3. That while making the passage in July will be not attended with 
any serious risk to the ship, there will usually be delays more or less 
considerable in different years.’ 


For the movement of the Alert in the third Expedition, 


1886, we must for the present depend upon the report of Captain 
Markham,* who at the request of a number of British capitalists, 





* In order to estimate the value of this officer’s opinion it may be stated . 


that ‘ After being promoted to a commander in the navy in 1872, he shipped 
as second mate of a whaler which sailed to Baffin’s Bay, Lancaster Sound 
and the Gulf of Boothia. On that occasion the survivors of the American 
Arciic Expedition, Polaris, were picked up and brought to England by the 
Arctic, the steam whaler, in which Capt. Markham was serving. In 1875 
he was selected as commander of the Alert in the Nares Expedition, when 
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accompanied Lieutenant Gordon on this occasion. These gentle- 
men wished to obtain the opinion of this distinguished Arctic 
Explorer on the feasability of establishing a remunerative route 
via Hudson Bay and Strait, and: he was deputed by them to go 
with the Alert and report the result of his observations. <A 
copy of this report dated ‘S.S. Alert, off York Factory, 6th 
August, 1886’ is before me. The report of Lieutenant Gordon 
will not be made public until it is laid before Parliament, next 
April probably.* 

The Alert left Halifax, 23rd June, 1886—again late; and 
reached the entrance to Hudson’s Strait, 5th July. Here the 
pack which forms the greatest hindrance to the navigation of the 
Strait was found, just as has already been explained. The ship 
was enveloped in a fog, and she drifted sixty miles South in the 
three days of her imprisonment. Capt. Markham observes :— 

‘Had it not been for the fog, we should have experienced but little diffi- 
culty in threading our way through those loose streams of ice, and have 
made fairly good progress. No large floes were during this time seen, but 
the streams of ice encountered were composed of small pieces, all, more or 
less, what is called ‘‘honey-combed” and rotten, and in an advanced stage 
of disintegration. The larger pieces occasionally seen were also of a brashy 
nature, and so saturated with water as to give them a deep flotation. These 
are very apt by inexperienced people to be regarded as heavy pieces of ice 
in consequence of their increased immersion, but they easily break up on 
being struck by the stem of a steamer.’ 


The entrance to the Strait was again reached on 9th July, and 
no ice was visible. Slow as was the Alert, she made 130 miles 
West after she got fairly into the Strait, and though ice was met, 
it was of so soft a character that the captain declares he would 





he rvached the highest latitude ever attained (by a vessel) 83° 20’ 24”, 
within 400 miles of the North Pole. In 1879 he fitted out, with a friend, 
a small yacht in which he navigated the Basints and Kora seas and took 
the English flag for the first time north of Nova Zembla. He was after- 
wards for three years flag-captain of the Triwmph, an iron-clad, in the 
Pacific, and then for three years and a half in charge of the naval torpedo 
establishment at Portsmouth.’ 

* This report, I have reason to believe, was a few days ago laid before 
Parliament, but it has not yet been printed, and I am therefore unable to 
give Lieut. Gordon’s final opinion on the route, 
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have had no hesitation in driving an ordinary steamer through it 
at the rate of ten or twelve knots per hour. The Upper Savage 
Islands were reached 11th July, and the station near North 
Bluff was visited. Here they heard tke surprising news that the 
Dundee steam whaler Arctic had actually reached the Savage 
Islands on her way to Hudson’s Bay on the 5th June, and her 
captain reported that after getting through the pack at the en- 
trance of the Strait, which would be about the 1st June, he had 
met with no impediment from the ice, and had traversed two 
hundred miles of the Strait—nearly half of its whole length. 
Capt. Markham makes this remark on the performance of the 
steam whaler :— 

‘This is a very important fact, shewing very clearly and conclusively 
what is now generally well known and acknowledged—how completely 
steam and modern appliances have robbed ice navigation of its assumed 
dangers, and many of its difficulties and imaginary terrors.’ 

The ice did not appear at that station until the middle of 
December, and it may therefore be assumed that the Strait 
was navigable by steamers up to the last of November. The 
ice in the Strait had broken up on 5th March, from which 
time until July the pack drifted off and on to the 
shore, according to the direction of the wind. It turned 
out that the fog which had detained the ship on her reach- 
ing the Strait on 5th July, was entirely local. The ship left 
North Bluff on the 11th July, and then was met the ice which 
to a sailing vessel would be a serious hindrance. It was evidently 
broken pack ice, composed chiefly of innumerable small pieces 
of soft brashy ice; and it is in consequence of this character 
that it is, in a great measure, deprived of its powers to injure 
seriously a ship that may happen to get beset in it. Captain 
Markham considers this a matter of the highest consequence in 
solving the question of navigation in the Strait. On arriving at 
the station on Digges Island he found the report on the ice move- - 
ments ‘of a favourable and gratifying character.” As early as 
the 16th of February clear water was visible within three or four 
miles of the Strait, ‘showing that at this early period a partial 
disruption of the ice had commenced.” On 10th March much 
open water was seen. Qn 8rd April open water was seen in the 
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Strait ‘as far as the eye could reach;’ and on 6th May open 
water was seen off the island. On 1st July the ice was reported as 
loose, not heavy, and lanes of water were seen extending half-way 
to Nottingham Island. The Expedition did not visit Nottingham 
Island at this time. It left Digges Island on the 25th July, and 
after steaming about seven miles west of its western extremity, no 
ice causing obstruction was met. Churchill was reached on the 
29th July, and York Factory on 6th August. Captain Markham 
makes the following observations on the Alert: 


‘LT infer from the correspondence that was placed in my hands before 
leaving England, and also from other sources, that the special object of the 
cruise of the Alert during the current year, was not solely for the purpose 
of demonstrating the practicability of a rowte for steamers through 
Hudson’s Strait, but principally to ascertain by actual experiment the 
earliest date that the Strait would be open to navigation, and the time that 
would necessarily be occupied in accomplishing the passage of the Strait. 
If my inference is a correct one, then I have no hesitation in saying that 
although the Alert is a strong stoutly built ship, and excellently well 
adapted for exploratory work in the icy seas of the north, she is not suit- 
able for the special service that was this year required of her. I would 
state that there were many occasions during our passage through the Strait 
this summer (1886) when the Alert was beset, and her progress entirely 
arrested by loose brashy ice, through which a more powerful steamer would 
easily have penetrated. In fact, I shall not be at all surprised to hear that 
the steam whaler Arctic succeeded in reaching the open water in Hudson’s 
Bay in a less number of days than we were occupied in doing so, in spite 
of her being more than a month earlier in the season. I cannot call to 
mind a single instance during our passage through the Strait, when a more 
powerful steamer, commanded by an able and experienced seaman, and 
one well acquainted with ice navigation would have suffered detention from 
the ice, except perhaps for about two or three hours at the outside—and 
there were many occasions when the Alert was pushing and boring her way 
in a futile and impotent manner in loose ice, without making headway at 
all, when a steamer better adapted for the purpose would, without doubt, 
have been accomplishing at least from four to five knots an hour. By 
carefully watching the movements of the ice, and taking advantage of all 
favourable opportunities to push on, it is quite certain that even a less 
powerful steamer than the Alert would have had no difficulty in effecting 
the passage of the Strait this year; but in proportion to her power, she 
would in a corresponding increase of time be longer accomplishing her 
voyage. But this was not, I understand, what was required—the objective 
view was to ascertain how quickly the passage of the Strait could be made, 
and a satisfactory decision on this point could not be obtained by the result 
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of a voyage made in a vessel of so little power as the Alert. From my own 
observations regarding the state and condition of the ice in the Strait, I 
am fully convinced that a more powerful steamer would have accomplished 
the passage in a considerably less period of time than that which was 
occupied by the Alert in steaming the distance. 

‘From the remarks that I have made, and from the general tenor of my 
report, it will, I think, not unreasonably be assumed that I am of opinion 
that the practicability of the navigation of the Strait has been satisfactorily 
established, at any rate for a certain period during the year, and such un- 
doubtedly is my opinion.’ 

Captain Markham then points out that the ordinary steam 
ship of the day, a little strengthened to meet exceptional 
occurrences, and protected at the bows, would be fitting for the 
route, and as to the portion of the year during which navigation 
could be safely and easily accomplished through the Strait, he 
says further experience will be required to establish that, but so 
far, he thinks it is proved that ‘ the Strait will be found navigable 
at least four months every year, and probably often for five or 
more. There will, I have no doubt, be many years when naviga- 


tion can be carried on safely and surely from the first of June 
until the end of November.’ He then discusses the question of 
fogs, and after quoting the words of many navigators during the 
last century, he adds :—- 


‘It is therefore my opinion, and I think I am quite justified in forming 
it, that but little delay and detention will be caused to steamers naviga- 
_ ting the Strait during the navigable season by fogs, and that the weather 
that may generally be expected will be fine, with many calm, clear days.’ 


This is the latest authoritative evidence on the question. 
Encouraged by this report the British capitalists, by whom 
Captain Markham was sent out, took immediate steps for the 
establishment of a great route from Britain to the centre of the 
rich lands of the British North-West via Hudson’s Bay and Strait. 
On 9th October last the first sod was turned of a railway from 
Winnipeg to York Factory, 715 miles, and by 1st January last 
forty-one miles were completed. Two powerful steamers of 6000 
tons each are being built expressly for the route, and two others 
have been chartered. It is intended that these vessels shall 
begin running between Britain and Hudson’s Bay early in June, 
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They will finally solve the two questions yet unsolved,* and they 
will furnish the supplies required for the prosecution of the road 
from York Factory southwards, meeting it in its progress from 
Winnipeg northwards. The full development of the route will 
involve connection with the Canadian Pacific Railway at Regina, 
and with the American roads of Minnesota, Dacota, Montana, 
and the whole of the American North-West. 

This route will be the logical complement to the Canada 
Pacific Railway, and will be second only to it in its value as well 
to Canada as to Britain, Already the Canadian Pacific Railway 
is recognised in all well informed circles as the most important 
Imperial work of the age; for it has given to the Mother 
Country 2n alternative route to India, Australasia, China, and 
Japan—the land portion of 4000 miles being entirely in her own 
possessions. But the Hudson’s Bay route will give her another 
and a much better one, since, while the water portion between 
England and Churchill will be shorter than that between 
England and Montreal by sixty-four miles, the land portion 
between Churchill and Vancouver, the Pacific terminus, will be 
shorter than that between Montreal and Vancouver by about 
1080 miles. The distances involved in the Canadian Pacific and 
the Hudson Bay routes from Liverpool to the ports of Asia are 
given in the accompanying table. In case of war the value to 
Britain of such a route will be immediately seen. But it will be 
perhaps of greater value in furnishing the British Isles at all 
times, whether of war or peace, with an unlimited supply of grain 
and animal food at a rate considerably below that of a route 
either through New York by American roads, or through Mon- 
treal by the Canadian Pacific. The food supply must always be 





* One of these is, ‘ At how early a period will a powerful steamer of such 
a class as may profitably be employed in the navigation of the route be able 
to penetrate the pack moving in front of the eastern entrance to the Strait ?’ 
and the other, ‘Is the opinion of the American whalers correct that the 
pack opposite the eastern entrance of the small Strait between Resolution 
Island and the north shore of the main Strait can easily be penetrated at 
an early day ; a ship taking that rowte thus ‘‘ flanking ” the great accumu- 
lation of ice in front of the main entrance, caused by the junction of the 
Fox Channel ice with that moving south from Baffin’s Bay ?’ 
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a serious question to Britain. Notwithstanding her improvements 
in agriculture and cattle raising, she must ever draw her food 
largely from foreign countries. During peace her European neigh- 
bours, as well as Egypt, India, and the United States supply her 
amply at competitive prices; but were she engaged in war with 
a leading State these supplies would be reduced in volume 
and enhanced in cost. But with the greatest granary in the 
world, her American North-West and the immense ranches of 
Alberta, Assiniboia and Saskatchewan to draw on, she would be 
able to look with comparative indifference on the closed foreign 
ports. British North America can furnish ample and cheap sup- 
plies of cereals, and animal food for the British Isles; and if to 
its productions be added those of the immense American North- 
West, the aggregate would be practically illimitable. The 
North-Western States are as anxious for the establishment of 
this great route to Europe as we in the British North-West ; 
for all of their produce intended for the European market would 
find its way there by it. The saving to the American and 


Canadian producer, as well as to the British consumer, will be 
readily seen by a study of the following quotation from the 
Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, to which 
reference has already been made :— 


‘Let us suppose, says one witness, the possibility of establishing a line 
of steamships between Liverpool and the Hudson’s Bay ports, which would 
carry freight at the same rates as the steamships between Montreal and 
Liverpool ;—now the distance between Winnipeg and Montreal is about 
1,400 miles, while it is not more than 700 to York Factory. It costs 1} 
cents per ton per mile, to forward grain from St. Paul to New York, which 
applied to the distance to be traversed between Winnipeg and Montreal, 
would give a charge of $21 per ton, or of $10.50 from Winnipeg to York 
Factory, say the half. If, now, the ton is reckoned as equal to 33 bushels 
of grain, the difference in freight in favour of the Hudson’s Bay route, 
would be a saving of 32 cents per bushel, or in other words, an additional 
profit of $6.40 per acre, yielding an average of 20 bushels. Other calcula- 
tions make the saving one third the present cost of transport realized by — 
the farmer of the West, upon the opening of a channel of exportation by 
the Hudson’s Bay. A large proportion of importation from Europe would 
take this road; the immigrants proceeding westward would see that 
they could shorten the annoyances, the delays and the costs of a journey 
across the continent by some 800 to 900 miles ; the export of butchers’ 
meats would alone furnish a considerable portion of the lading of Hudson’s 
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Bay steamers ; and many persons are of opinion that this route would 
command a considerable portion of the import and export trade of the 
north-western States of the Union. We speak merely incidentally of the 
Hudson’s Bay fisheries, and of the working of the minerals, almost 
inexhaustible in their richness, which are to be found there. To sum up 
the whole, Hudson’s Bay appears to us to be destined to perform the 
same service for the vast territories of the North-West that the Gulf of 
the St. Lawrence does for the vast and fertile valley bearing the same 
name. Churchill is 2,926 miles from Liverpool ; Montreal is, 2,990 wd 
Cape Race, and New York, 3,040; there is, therefore, a difference of 64 
miles over the route by Montreal, and of 114 miles over that by New York, 
in favour of Churchill.’ 

In the event of war, the food en route to Britain would need 
protection only from the eastern opening of Hudson’s Strait, for 
the Strait could easily be made impenetrable by an enemy. 
Troops or munitions of war en route from Britain to Asia or 
Australasia would require a convoy only to the same entrance, 
and for the same reason. Whether, therefore, the Hudson’s 
Bay route be considered in war time or during peace—whether 
as a military power, or as a machine for supplying the people 
of the British Isles with the best of food at a rate beyond foreign 
competition, it may with perfect correctness be styled an 
imperial work second in value to the Empire only to the Cana- 
dian Pacific. The old navigators, in their search of a North- 
West passage to the fabulous wealth of the Indies, did not 
dream that when they stood on the western shores of 
Hudson’s Bay they were really at the portal of a country in- 
finitely more valuable than the crowded and parched plains 
of the regions they were striving to reach. This magni- 
ficent inheritance has been sealed up until the present days, 
but its amazing wealth is now displayed to the British 
people, who are invited to enter and enjoy. This thought 
naturally leads up to the great question of emigration. To us 
Canadians, living in this country of ‘illimitable possibilities,’ 
it appears simply amazing that no Imperial scheme of lessen- 
ing the horrors of the poverty which crushes hundreds of 
thousands of valuable men, women, and children of Britain in 
an embrace more terrible than that of the devil-fish, has never 
even been attempted. If British statesmen could only be truly 
Imperial in their ideas—if they could but grasp in its full and 
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deep meaning the idea of Imperial Federation, and bring about 
the inauguration of a system which would make each Colony 
as much a part of England as the county of Kent, the chief 
objections to migration raised by these poor people would 
disappear. It would almost seem as if Providence had placed 
the great sea of Hudson’s Bay in the very centre of Britain’s 
possessions on this continent; and after constructing an approach 
impossible to unfriendly access, had spread out by its side half 
a continent as fertile as Egypt for the especial purpose of 
supplying homes of ease and comfort to her overcrowded and 
suffering people. And yet the wondrous gift is not understood, 
nor is its value appreciated. But the day must come, and that 
soon, when the scales will fall from the eyes of the British 
people, and when their great possessions, in this Western 
hemisphere, will be devoted to the purposes for which 
Providence has surely designed them. The Hudson Bay 
route is the latest, and must be the last development of 
modes of access to these richly-endowed and highly-favoured 
regions. Nature has ordained that no shorter road is possible. 
She has made it so short that steam has reduced it to a ques- 
tion, not of months, or weeks, or even of days, but one merely 
of hours—and hours of pleasant voyaging over placid waters 
and under sunny skies. As surely as the sun shines, so surely 
will the British people, when the power of the suffering popu- 
lation of Britain is able to make itself felt at Westminster, 
insist on # national system of assisted colonization. 
Wa. Leaeo. 








Art. IV.—THE REDEMPTION OF ASTROLOGY. 


HE redemption of Astrology, as a potent means of influence 
over many minds, from the grasp of the ignorant impostor — 

and the mischievous quack, can only be effected by the applica- 
tion to astronomical phenomena, considered as parallel to recorded 
events, by competent students, of the methods of inductive science. 
It might, indeed, be desired that such students should be persons 
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not anxious to establish any theories of their own on the points 
which they undertake to investigate. But this is hardly to be 
be expected. It is only in the tempting pursuit of the will o’ 
wisp of theory that men are at all likely to devote to such a re- 
search the necessary time. All, therefore, that the intelligent 
public has a right to expect is, that writers on this, as indeed on 
other subjects, should clearly and distinctly draw the line be- 
tween the facts which they report and collate, and the theories on 
which they attempt to explain their connexion. 

An admirable instance of this useful kind of work may be cited 
from the pages of the now defunct University Magazine. In that 
periodical, in March 1880, under the somewhat fanciful title of 
The Soul and the Stars, a writer of established literary position, 
using the nom de plume of ‘A. G. Trent,’ has brought together 
more than 50 horoscopes of men and women of good or evil em- 
inence, with the aim of illustrating the statement that insanity is 
to be feared in the case of persons born under certain stated as- 
pects of the planets. In this essay that careful distinction be- 
tween facts and opinions which lies at the very root of inductive 
discovery is carefully observed. The writer states a very clear 
and distinct theory ; one moreover that is both new in respect to 
the definite light which, if established, it would throw on the 
rules of astrology, and worthy of minute attention on philosophi- 
cal grounds. Having done this, he with equal distinctness brings 
forward the facts on which he bases his opinion. It is thus com- 
petent for those who are sceptics as to the theory, to investigate 
the facts, and to see how far they are able to explain them on 
any other hypothesis. 

It would, however, be injustice to the author of Zhe Soul and 
the Stars to regard the value of his paper as limited to the out- 
come of the special inquiry undertaken as an example. All that 
Mr. Trent claims is, that he has produced evidence in favour of 
the establishment of a primd facie case, to the effect that the 
moral and intellectual character is profoundly affected by the po- 
sitions of the heavenly bodies at the time of birth. Such a posi- 
tion, if established, would have a wide-reaching importance. It 
would tend, on the one hand, to remove much of the difficult 
and contradictory nature of astrological theory, as now expoand- 
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ed; and on the other hand to bind together astral and biologi- 
cal influences in a philosophical harmony, hardly less comprehen- 
sive and universal than the theory of Gravitation itself. 

One consideration, however, suggests itself on the threshhold, 
in regard to which the present remarks will not he in vain if they 
elicit a satisfactory explanation from the author of The Soul 
and the Stars. With our present knowledge of the infinitesimal 
delicacy of the operations of nature, whether as analysed by the 
chemist or as observed by the electrician, it can not be asserted 
to be an a priori impossibility that the planets of our system 
should exert, by their relative positions and movements, an appre- 
ciable influence on living organisms. In fact it may be broadly 
stated that it is perfectly well known that, as far as the agencies 
of light, and heat, and gravity are concerned, such is unquestion- 
ably the case. How far the action of the influence of the spe- 
cial class of influences grouped under the term electric or mag- 
netic may be capable of direct appreciation is a more difficult 
question ; but from the knowledge that we are gradually acquir- 
ing of the co-relations of physical forces we may be able to form 
a tolerably decided opinion as to its probability. 

Assuming, then, for the sake of hypothesis, the possibility of 
physical planetary action on living terrestrial organisms, the in- 
ference that such action must vary with the varying position of 
the heavenly bodies is obvious. And it is consonant with what 
is known as to the intensified power of chemical or electric action 
on bodies in a nascent state (as the term is used by the chemist), 
to suppose that such planetary influences would be most powerful 
on an organic being at the moment of the origination of organic 
life. 

But the hour noted by the astrologer as that in which the key 
note of biological history is thus struck, is not the moment of 
origination of life, but the minute of birth. It is, of course, more 
convenient that this should be the case, as one event is capable of 
an exactitude of date which can rarely be assigned to the other. It 
is also in harmony with the old biological, or rather theological, 
assumption, that life commences with the first breath of atmos- 
pheric air. But the force of the argument which applies to the 
commencement of organization seems to be greatly, if not wholly 
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destroyed, when the influence is only regarded as acting at the 
moment of first assuming an independent existence, apart from 
direct connexion with the parent. And this serious difficulty lies in 
the way of supposing that the relation between the heavenly 
aspects at birth and the constitution or fortune of the ‘native’ 
(supposing such to exist), has the physical explanation suggested 
by the author of the paper in question. 

If this difficulty can be removed, the theory of the author of 
The Soul and the Stars will possess remarkable claims on the atten- 
tion of the philosopher ; and its establishment would be a decided 
step towards removing one of the great obstacles to the acceptance 
of astrological ideas by persons of logically constituted minds. 
Modern astrologers assert that the position of the planets in 
nativities has a direct influence on the life and history of the 
native. But, in many questions, such position is regarded not 
as in any way influential, but simply as symbolic or indicative. 
This arbitrary division is destructive of that unity of structure 
that characterises a true science, even if it be one that has not 
passed beyond the empiric or inductive stage. It is one which 
leads to perplexity in the intermediate questions of mundane or 
political astrology ; and it exposes the theory of the astrologer to 
the same objection that is absolutely fatal to the theory of ‘natural 
selection,’ eked out and patched as that has been by its author 
by the opposing and counteracting theory of ‘sexual selection.’ 
When we are told that certain forms or faculties become de- 
veloped, in certain plants or animals, because they aid their 
possessors in the battle of life; and at the same time that the 
possession of certain other forms or faculties, which may happen 
to be hostile to such an end, is to be traced to a totally different 
cause, we see at once that no grasp of a vera causa has been ob- 
tained, and that the only real argument of the Darwinite can 
be thus stated—‘ such a peculiarity must be due to such a cause, 
or else to something else.’ In the same way when we are told 
that such a planetary combination is in one case an efficient cause, 
in another only a code of signals—we are justified in waiting for 
some further light, if only in the form of intelligent hypothesis. 
But if we can once ascertain the existence of real causal connec- 
tion between planetary positions and human constitutions, we are 
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on the road to a general theory that may comprehend and har- 
monise the four distinct branches of Genethliac, Mundane, 
Meteoric, and Horary Astrology. 

If this difficulty as to date can be removed, the theory of Mr. 
Trent would go far to explain some of the most obscure 
phenomena of hereditary descent. ‘The fact of inheritance 
remains undisputed, but a new and powerful instrument is 
enlisted, sufficient to account for any degree of variability con- 
sistent with the general unity of type.’ That play and balance, 
not of substituted, but of co-acting forces, of different origin, 
which is one of the most conspicuous conditions of organic life, 
would thus be traceable to causes essentially distinct. Thus, in 
the case of brothers, while the organisations, originating in the 
force of heredity, might be expected only to differ in so far as 
might be due to the difference in age, health, or other conditions 
of the parents at the time of conception, a totally different set of 
those cosmical conditions which, for the want of a better name, 
we must call electric, might account for those marked individual 
differences which we often find to vary the general or family 
resemblances. 

In this view of the case a new aspect is given to the astrologi- 
cal doctrine of ‘directions, which, when spoken of as efficient 
causes, forms such a stumbling block in the path of astrology. 
Admitted a certain planetary influence at birth, establishing a 
definite relationship between the mental or physical constitution 
of the child and the position of the planets, it will follow that the 
change of such position has a direct tendency to influence the 
future history of the native. Let us suppose any such conjunc- 
tion, opposition, or other aspect as would have a distinct influence, 
for good or for evil, on the conduct, the value of the kind of study 
known as that of ‘directions’ would lie in the indication of the 
time when such aspect would actually be formed,—and would, in 
fact, prove only a rude substitute for the calculations of the true 
movements of the planets, such as we can now derive, for years 
in advance, from the columns of the Nautical Almanack. 

The connection between the celestial aspects and meteoric 
phenomena (if established, which is as yet very far from being 
the case) can only be regarded as physical—using that word in 
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the broad sense in which it was employed before chemistry, 
electricity, and the like were ranked as studies separate from 
physics. Meteoric astrology, if attainable, would thus follow the 
same rules as genethliac astrology. And the same rule would 
apply to what is spoken of as mundane, or more properly speak- 
ing, political astrology; the history and changes of rulers and 
people being mainly affected either by the character and conduct 
of individuals, or by such cosmical influences as produce years of 
plenty or of famine, of health or of pestilence. 

There remains the question of horary astrology. This is now 
regarded as matter of symbolic indication alone, in which the 
aspects of the planets have no influence or causative power. No 
philosophical theory of such a system of divination has yet been 
attempted ; and it is more difficult to imagine any possible expla- 
nation than it is to adopt the hypothesis of causal influence. On 
the other hand it is to horary astrology that the student is 
continually referred for that empiric study of the subject which 
must precede any justifiable credence. Nor is it easy to adduce 
any evidence in favour of the before-named branches of astro- 
logical study that is not attainable as to horary questions, under 
certain conditions. It is therefore to be anticipated that more 
mature and impartial study will have the result either of dis- 
covering the essential unity of astrological rule under every branch 
of its manifestations, or of scattering the whole mass of obser- 
vations to the wind. 

The solution, or any material advance towards the solution, of 
so ancient, so influential, and so difficult a problem is a task not 
unworthy of the leisure of the noblest mind. It is a problem as 
to which it is hardly permissible for the true lover and student 
of truth to remain in contented ignorance. To speak of the 
question as one of mere imposture preying upon ignorance, is to 
come under the condemnation, ‘these speak evil of those things 
which they know not.’ To rush in where the greatest men of 
past history have nly trodden with modest reverence is the 
characteristic of—to use the mildest term,—the unwise. A 
modest scepticism, and a modest faith may join hand in hand, in 
the effort to learn the lesson taught by the fires of heaven. 


The credulity of scepticism may be more mischievous than the 
VOL. X. I 
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credulity of superstition. For the latter at least admits the exis- 
tence of much of which the explanation is unknown; the former 
simply denies the existence of what it is unable to understand. 
Had the dogma of Auguste Comte as to the limits of human 
research been accepted by men of science, the brilliant discoveries 
due to the spectroscope, which have given information as to the 
constitution, the distances, and the movements of some of those 
heavenly bodies as to which the Frenchman asserted that we 
could not possibly obtain any information, would never have been 
made, The credulous negativism of Comte would have arrested 
the researches of Mr. Huggins. 

Apart, then, from that self-contented frame of mind which is 
satisfied with the denial that any astrological problem exists, there 
are but two lines of research on which the construction of any 
scientific theory on the subject can be framed. These are, respec- 
tively, the causative and the symbolic character of the planetary 
aspects. Of the first hypothesis we have just spoken. It is one 
the establishment of which would be a fitting pendant to the work 
of Newton himself. As a mere explanatory theory, viewed in 
the same way as that in which the Copernican system has been 
accepted by some authorities as a method of ready calculation, 
without reference to its physical truth, it has much to recommend 
it. Two sets of phenomena, however, are as yet unexplained on 
this theory—the first, those which are referred to the hour of birth, 
and not to the origin of organisation ; the other, those of horary 
questions. To the second hypothesis, that which regards the 
heavenly aspects as merely symbolic, or as elements of a great 
horological system, of which the diurnal apparent motion of the 
sun forms only a part, it can not be said that there exist any 
objections of a purely astrological nature. But in regarding that 
hypothesis we have to contemplate a theory yet more lofty, yet 
more comprehensive, and yet more wrapped in unpenetrated 
obscurity than even that of the cosmical influence of the 
planetary bodies on each other, and on our globe and its in- 
habitants. 

It appears to us in the highest degree improbable, as well as 
undesirable, that mankind should ever attain a condition in which 
the planetary aspects should be regarded as plainly directive of 
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human action, or should be acknowledged as influences of the 
same nature as the’changes of light or of heat wrought by our 
changing positions with regard to the sun. The question will 
then arise, with what object could a universal, minute, and accu- 
rate system of celestial telegraphy have been introduced into 
creation? It is difficult to give any reply to such a question, 
unless it be to the effect indicated in the pages of this Review in 
January 1886. It is there suggested that analogy would lead to 
the hypothesis that the rule and governance of a controlling in- 
telligence and wisdom must be carried out by a vast and organ- 
ized hierarchy of ministrant powers, ‘For any such scheme 
the existence of a vast horology marking, by visible signals, the 
moments for the performance of distinct duties, is, according to 
our limited intelligence, an indispensable necessity. For such 
an horology the movements of the heavenly bodies supply 
adequate elements.’ If, then, with the Catholic Church, and in 
accordance with most forms of ancient religion, we accept the 
idea of such a hierarchical order, there is an argument of ex- 
treme weight in favour of the symbolic or indicative meaning of 
the positions of the planets, without in any way negativing the 
hypothesis of causal action. But if, on the other hand, we 
reverently suppose the exertion of divine power to be constant 
and direct in every part of the universe, the need for such an 
horology, and thus the argument for its existence, would be less 
apparent. Thus a philosophic doubt, unsolved if not insoluble, 
suggests itself as to either theory; and all that is at present com- 
petent to the scholar is that patient collection and co-ordination 
of facts which forms the true method of inductive science. But 
to the latter hypothesis the objection is drawn wholly ex ignor- 
antid; nor does it seem that there can be any clear ground for 
supposing the co-operative action of divine will and power, and 
of the agency of a celestial hierarchy, to be impossible, than there 
is for asserting that human action is altogether uninfluenced by 
spiritual suggestion or contact. 

For such a co-ordination, that is to say for a comparison be- 
tween celestial phenomena and the great movements of national 
life, the history of the last few years affords unusual data. Nor 
can it be denied that the political history of Britain, of late, has 
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so far resembled the wonted course of ancient history, when it 
was made by few prominent individuals, that the personal element 
has assumed disproportionate importance. It would be more easy 
to give a sketch of the policy and prosperity of Britain, for the 
last forty years, in a series of biographies, such as those of Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston, Lord Beaconsfield, and Mr. 
Gladstone, than it would be to give a truthful general history 
of the time after the more modern conception, making little men- 
tion of these distinguished men. Here we have to state one 
difficulty, which lies on the threshold of future enquiry, and 
which it is possible that the publication of these remarks may 
happily remove. That difficulty is, ignorance as to the exact time 
of Mr. Gladstone’s birth. That he first saw the light on the 29th 
December, 1809, when the sun was in the 8th degree of Capri- 
corn, the moon in the first decade of Libra, and Mercury com- 
bust of the sun, it is easy to ascertain. But without knowledge 
of the exact time of birth, it is impossible to tell the degree of the 
Zodiac then ascending, the aspect of the mid heaven, the planet 
which was lord of the ascendant, the exact position of the moon, 
or the relations between the planets and the cusps of the different 
houses. 

But without getting nearer to the exact features of the case 
than the limit above given, enough is known to be highly sug- 
gestive as to both personal and political biography. Thus Mer- 
cury, in conjunction with the sun, and square to the moon, is a 
testimony of the highest natural gifts, the mischievous or fatal 
application of which is but too seriously to be feared. As far as 
astrological probability can be ascertained, there seems to be good 
reason to suspect that the time of birth was between 6 and 8 
p-m.; but it is hardly advisable to indicate the theoretic results 
of that date, remarkable as they are, without direct record of 
time. One feature, however, can be spoken to with some cer- 
titude, although with less precision than would be afforded by 
the knowledge of a more exact date. The ascendant of the Irish 
Land Bill, introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. Glad- 
stone on the 7th of April, 1881, falls on the 8th degree of Libra, 
which is square to the place of the sun on 29th December 1809. 
It is also close upon the place of the moon on that day (the exact- 
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ness of the conjunction depending on the hour of birth), This 
position, however, is sufficiently well defined to have led to the 
prediction, in April 1881, of ‘misfortune to Ireland, as well as a 
shock to the Royal power and dignity’ arising from the introduc- 
tion of the measure. That ‘the undertaking commenced on the 
7th April ‘should not prosper,’ and that ‘fierce opposition, 
probable bloodshed, and unexpected, but evil issue’ would result, 
was printed in May 1881. But the main fact now insisted on 
is, that the relation of this degree of the Zodiac to the features, 
as clearly as they are known, of the horoscope of Mr. Gladstone, 
was pointed out, at the time before mentioned, as indicating the 
force of a fatal influence from which he would be wholly unable 
to free himself, and which would ultimately result in the loss of 
power and character, if not of life. How far subsequent results 
have verified that judgment it is needless to insist. It is further 
to be noted that ‘ Jupiter was in this degree of Libra when Mr, 
Gladstone became Prime Minister in January, 1886, and was re- 
placed there by Uranus during the debates on the Irish Bill, and 
the late general election. Saturn also’—we cite a letter from an 
astrological correspondent—‘ was on this point when Mr. Glad- 
stone’s brother died in 1863. Again the ascendant in this case 
would be in an early degree of Leo, which Mars transited on the 
day of the Phoenix Park murders.’ It may be added that the 
personal appearance and mental characteristics of Mr. Gladstone 
are such as to lead to the supposition that the sun is the lord of 
his ascendant, which is the case if the sign Leo was ascending at 
birth. 

Without, however, pressing any further the argument from 
probabilities as to the exact date of a past event, whether 
recorded or not, it may be positively stated that, according to 
astrological rules, the position of the heavenly bodies a little 
before 7 p.m. on the 29th December 1809, was such as to indi- 
cate, for a healthy male child born at that time, a career of 
extraordinary brilliancy. In one respect, indeed, with reference 
to that single quality which neither genius nor industry can 
attain, nor fortune herself add to her original gifts, namely, 
illustrious birth, there is not only an absence of good, but 
an indication of inferior origin. But Jupiter is culminating, 
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in trine to Venus in the Zodiac, and to the sun in the 
world; a promise of the highest position competent under 
the other conditions of the nativity. Saturn, in zodiacal 
trine to the ascendant, promises long life. Jupiter throws a 
partile mundane trine, and Venus a platic zodiacal trine, to the 
cusp of the house of wealth. Honour, preferment, and dignity 
are promised by the position of Jupiter, which great Fortune is 
close on the degree of the exaltation of the sun. The latter 
great luminary, which is Lord of the ascendant, although not 
essentially dignified, receives the highest accidental dignity from 
the trine of Jupiter. These are testimonies of so unusually high 
a character as to point toa remarkably distinguished career. On 
the other hand there exist aspects which remind us of the manner 
in which the malignity of the fairy who came uninvited to the 
christening rendered useless or injurious the rich gifts of her 
sister sprites. Mercury is combust. The moon is square to the 
sun, and to the ascendant; and Mars, setting in square to 
Uranus, throws a semi-quartile to Mercury. Violent changes of 
conduct, hardly consistent with sanity, and menacing robbery and 
bloodshed, are threatened by these unusually evil aspects. 

While it would be unsafe, in the absence of direct evidence as 
to date, to say that the above is the horoscope of Mr. Gladstone, 
it is undeniable that it is that which would apply to a birth taking 
place ata little before 7 p.m., on 29th December, 1809. Nor 
would it be easy to imagine a scheme more apposite to the events 
of a very tortuous life. Mr. Gladstone is not the only highly 
gifted Englishman who would probably have been one of the 
truly great men of history if his conduct had been chastened by 
the sense of duty towards a name inherited from a line of noble 
ancestry, and his temper had been unvexed by that restless 
vanity which seems to be almost an inseparable characteristic of 
the self-made or money-made man. It is on this vanity that the 
sycophant and the parasite fasten and fatten, gradually destroying 
the vital energy of their unconscious prey. And the unques- 
tionable fact that Mr. Gladstone, as a minister, has been the 
most direct instigator of the violent attacks on property, both 
that of the Church and that of individuals, who has risen in 
England since the time of Henry VIII., and that he has been 
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personally responsible for more bloodshed—in Ireland, in Egypt, 
in the Soudan, and in South Africa—than probably any minister 
who ever held the reins of power in England, is remarkably co- 
incident with the positions of Mars, Mercury, Uranus, and the 
Moon, in the figure described. 

It was the purpose of the writer, in taking up the pen for the 
foregoing remarks, to give some account of a series of star maps, 
or figures of the heavens, drawn at various moments of crucial 
political importance, from the autumnal equinox of 1879 to the 
present date. The careful comparison of such a series of figures 
with the main features of political history would afford to the 
student the means of forming a judgment, which becomes more 
and more enlightened the more the study is extended. But apart 
from the difficulty of diverting sufficient time from other engage- 
ments to carry out the plan adequately, further consideration 
showed an inherent cause of objection. To make all clear, it 
would have been desirable to publish the actual diagrams; and it 
would have been necessary to fill page after page with symbols 
and characters which would only have been repulsive to the 
general reader. To transport a chapter of an astrological treatise 
into the pages of a quarterly journal would soon prove to be a 
literary error. On the other hand, if that choice of language, 
and avoidance of technical diction, which the man of letters 
would desire, were adopted, the statements would become so 
vague and general as to resemble the pages of Moore’s Almanack. 
General predictions are not only for the most part unintelligible, 
but also wholly unreadable. Special predictions it is not for a 
prudent man to hazard. And any comparison of the course of 
events with the movements of the celestial bodies, in sufficient 
detail to be of use to the student, would be apt to share the cha- 
racter of predictions in the minds of ninety-nine readers out of a 
hundred. 

Nor is it within the limits of a periodical, or consonant with 
the judgment of the present writer, to offer anything in the way 
of a demonstration of the truths of astrology; or rather of the 
possibility of the useful application of these ancient rules, the 
origin of which is lost in the night of ages, to the purposes of 
prediction, The aim of these lines is quite different. It is to 
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attract the attention of men possessed of adequate science, 
adequate leisure, and adequate impartiality, to the general 
aspect of the astrological problem—to stimulate their study of a 
sufhcient number of examples to convince themselves that the 
mere ignorant term ‘co-incidence’ is not an explanation of the 
facts that will be the outcome of their search; and above all to 
encourage inquiries which, like those of Mr. Trent, are directed 
towards the investigation of the physical effects of astronomical 
phenomena. The specialist who works out the details of one 
branch of science, however humble and minute, is a fellow 
labourer with the philosopher who, like Newton, masters the 
word that reduces chaos to order. But the specialist is only the 
hod-man of science. His work done, his name is forgotten. 
And his work is but to bring to the spot where they may be 
wrought into form, the materials for the design of the architect. 

In fact it is this central design, whether roughly sketched as 
hypothesis, or wrought into the articulated skeleton of well- 
ordered and well-based theory, which gives almost all its philo- 
sophical value to the work of the specialist. Of what service is 
it to note the microscopic differences in the feet of a group of 
beetles, or the nerves of the wings of a group of four-winged 
flies, except with the view of so identifying each minute form as 
to be able, in due course of time, to understand its exact place in 
the grand harmony of creation; or at least of that infinitesimal 
portion of the Empire of God which alone comes within our 
competence to study? It is the fact that it is impossible to 
anticipate the value of any definite truth, that gives such an 
irresistible charm to the labours of the chemist, that most 
advanced and most patient of the pioneers in the unknown fields 
of nature. Decandolle’s beautiful fancy of wandering species 
applies to every branch of natural study. The heathers of 
Europe, unlike any other form of European plant, were to this 
great naturalist wandering types—species that had lost their way 
over our globe; the relations and affinities of which were unintel- 
ligible to the botanist, until the traveller brought him the Eric 
of the Cape, and the rhododendron of the Himalaya. 

With that infinite patience which is Genius, a long succession 
of sages have wrought, receiving little reward for their task, at 
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the great work of the development of Science. The alchemist, 
who was the father of the chemist, laboured in the pursuit of 
those secrets of nature which his instinct led him to approach 
more closely than does the more instructed, but less imaginative, 
analyst of our times. The course of all science is much the same. 
With the discovery of each new truth, some former object of the 
veneration of the student is for a time thrown aside. It is not 
until long, possibly very long, after, such a sifting, that the solid 
facts gained by the analyst are found to be but minute, if integral, 
portions of the grand scheme first imagined, afterwards brought 
to perfection, by the Philosopher. Thus at a recent meeting of 
the British Association, a fellow of the Royal Society, well known 
for his brilliant discoveries in chemical science, reproduced the 
basal theory of the alchemist, the essential unity and thus the 
possible convertibility of all matter. It is true that the sugges- 
tion, as now re-made by Mr. Crookes, is little but a dream. But 
analytical chemistry, with all its wonderful power, is unable to 
explain the known phenomena of allotropy or dimorphism. You 
may take two substances, say pieces of phosphorus, which 
analytic chemistry tells you are indistinguishable, but which 
sight, touch, and smell tell you are as different as it is con- 
ceivable for two substances to be. The one is colourless, trans- 
parent, self-luminous in the dark, so soft as to be indented by the 
nail, and flexible, although crystaline in its structure. It is 
poiscnous, freely soluble in various liquids, melts at 100° Fah- 
renheit, and evolves a strong and peculiar odour. The other varies 
in colour from nearly black, with metallic lustre, to iron grey, 
brick red, crimson, and scarlet. It is opaque, and is not self- 
luminous, It is as hard as a burnt brick, and as brittle as glass. 
It is innocuous, nearly insoluble in all liquids, amorphous or non- 
crystaline in structure, and nearly colourless. And yet these 
two unlike substances are chemically the same, though said to be 
in different states of aggregation. They are called white and red 
phosphorus. Sulphur affords another familiar example of allo- 
tropic form. 

Other chemical elements, again, are proved actually to exist in 
forms as yet unknown to man. Thus carbon, with which we 
are familiar as an amorphic and also asa crystaline solid, behaves 
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as a metal, in forming with iron the alloy known as steel. The 
proportion is very small—perhaps only one part of carbon to 
one thousand parts of iron. But the physical characters of the 
latter metal are so changed by the mixture as to lead the chemist 
to speak of steel as an alloy. Hydrogenium, again, or the 
metallic form of hydrogen, is known only by its action as forming 
part of a metallic alloy. And ammonium, an as yet unseen alloy 
of the metallic forms of hydrogen and nitrogen, is also confidently 
held to exist. In the presence of marvellous transformations such 
as these, and with the conviction that many of the substances 
now called elements may and do exist in forms yet unrecognised 
by man, the idea—to put it in chemical language—that an allo- 
tropic form of gold may be discovered, so far from being an 
outcome of superstitious ignorance, was a foreguess of genius, 
which has led to brilliant and momentous discoveries, of which 
we are nearer to the cradle than to the maturity. 

As the pursuit of the elixir vite, or of the philosopher's 
stone, led to the solid chemical discoveries of Cavendish 
and of Dalton, so has the desire to listen to the voices of 
the stars led to the present advanced stage of both formal 
and physical astronomy. From those far off times of which 
we are now recovering, thanks to the cheap value of clay, 
the actual contemporary records, the doctrine Cali ennarrant 
gloriam Dei has been held as such a living truth as the inhabitant 
of our gas lit cities can but dimly conceive. It is not alone the 
pertinent question—‘ who made all these ’—once put by Napoleon 
to a sciolist of his day, that was referred in ancient times to the 
answering fires of heaven. Night to night added scientific truth. No 
human races were thought by the Hebrew poet to be so sunk in 
ignorance as not to hear some echo of the heavenly voices. Their 
message ran through the habitable world; their words to the 
very end of the earth. Nor are we among those who hold that 
the vast strides made within the present century, in the cause 
of physical science—the definite positive knowledge acquired of 
mechanical law, of mathematical method, and of the unimaginable 
phenomena of chemistry—have more tended to kindle the nobler 
powers of the mind, and to ennoble the nature of man, than did 
the nightly watches of the predecessors of Claudius Ptolemy. 
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Continually as new facts are brought within the hard grasp of 
science, old poetic imaginations are displaced. Of that course of 
thought there is no doubt. But that man, as an intellectual, . 
moral, and spiritual being, gains by the change, has yet to be 
shown. That he should have, for instance, a more accurate idea 
of what takes place in the process of combustion than had those 
old sages who recognised in flame a visible sign of the divine 
power and presence, may be admitted. But which appeals most 
loftily to the human heart, the story of the fire that fell to 
consume the sacrifice of Elijah, or the exact demonstration of the 
polytechnic lecturer? Apart from the mercantile value of exact 
knowledge, the mode in which it furnishes to man a mighty 
organon, or instrument, for the supply of his physical wants, and 
for the gratification of the pleasures of sense, it is very easy to 
over estimate the educational utility of science. What man may 
become, is a higher conception to form than what man can do. 
And there is a grave and serious doubt how far the true human 
stature may not be stunted and dwindled by the very facilities 
for work which modern invention has placed in our grasp. A 
youth at college may be crammed with the theory of the moon’s 
motion. He may gaze at the skies through an equatorial 
telescope, powerful enough to show him the moons of Mars, and 
fitted with special clockwork arrangements to adapt its movement 
at will to solar, stellar, or lunar time. But what is the mental 
stature of such a prizeman—if prize he takes—compared to that 
of Euclid or of Archimedes, with their simpler and ruder appli- 
ances, and more limited list of observed phenomena ? 

The study of philosophy begins with the inspiration of the 
poet. It is carried on in the language, and lit by the imagination of 
sages such as Plato. As the horizon extends, observation becomes 
more accurate. Phenomena and facts are first recorded, and then 
grouped; and Science drives Poetry from the scene. But the 
change thus effected is only temporary. The substitution of 
numeric for poetic values is but an effort of the growing pains of 
Science. Some vast theory, such as that conceived by Newton, 
suddenly reduces a host of incongruous phenomena to an orderly 
series of results from universal law. A remarkable instance of 
the parallel pursuit of these two branches of learning—the index- 
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ing of detail, and the comprehensive grasp of unity of system—by 
the same mind, is afforded by the works of Linnzus. He framed 
a Latin of his own, as peculiar to his pen as that of St. Jerome 
himself, which veiled precise definitions in the form of simple ai- 
jectives. He grasped a set of natural relations, which he con- 
verted into the basis of a technical index. He created and 
wonderfully advanced the pursuit of that detailed knowledge of 
specific organic forms which is perhaps the most tedious of human 
studies—wearing to the memory by reason of the minute unex- 
plained differences which the student has to master‘and to cata- 
logue. But along side of the immense service which Linnaeus 
rendered to the study of nature by the purely scientific work of 
his artificial system, the imaginative light of his natural system 
glows with a planetary lustre. The mind wearied with the 
microscopic study of minute differences, learned by memory, 
without a notion of their essential import or causes, catches a 
glimpse of the Gentes into which the great legislator divided 
the vegetable kingdom—the Princes, the Patricians, the Plebeians, 
the Slaves, and the Nomads—and, taught that the mighty maze 
is not without a plan, shares the enthusiastic anticipation made 
by Linnzeus of the future unfolding to man of the true system 
of nature. 

It may perhaps be hoped that the most disheartening phenomenon 
of the social life of the day, the deplorable absence, not only of 
great, but of thoughtful, steady, earnest men, may be in great 
part attributable to the occupation of the natural leaders of the 
race in special studies. If this be the case, the temporary 
decline may be but’a recoil for a better spring. If it be other- 
wise, woe to the human race. Probably at no period of history 
have been established cults of idols so thoroughly collapsible as 
three of the most notable men of the last quarter of a century— 
Garibaldi, Gladstone, and de Lesseps—to each of whom the 
finger of history will hereafter point as a self-glorified apostle of 
mischief. In one point, certainly, we can distinctly trace the 
evil results of unbalanced specialisation. The mode in which the 
pith and nerve of our youth, from the toddling infants of the 
farm labourer to the cream and pick of the rising nation, the 
students of Woolwich, of Oxford, or of Cambridge, is being 
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sapped and shrivelled by the present system of competitive 
examination, is becoming a serious danger to the country. If it 
were desired to fritter away the stamina of the English people 
into a clumsy imitation of the Chinese, no better mode for the 
purpose could be invented than ‘payment by resuits,’ and the 
glorification of the crammer. The want of efficient, useful, 
honest Jabour, of man or of boy, is becoming crying in our rural 
districts. It is true that the money of the ratepayer is being 
devoted to enable Hodge’s children to turn their thoughts 
from the plough or the stable to the study of Lloyd’s weekly 
Messenger, or of the cheap reprints of Mr. Gladstone’s latest 
revelations ; but this is hardly a compensation for the 
mischief actually wrought. And for those who have wit- 
nessed the condition to which the most highly educated of 
our youths are reduced at—or after—one of those cruel 
ordeals through which they have now to pass to obtain credentials 
for the church, the bar, or the army, when strong young men 
may be seen reduced to the state of sick and wounded after some 
great battle, with the result of retaining for years the most pro- 
found aversion to the subjects of their cram, there can be but one 
opinion as to the fact that we are educating the national brain 
as well as the national muscle into atrophy. 

In this state of things, any sound, thoughtful, pursuit which 
will tend to divert the mind from the sordid study of detail, to be 
learnt because ‘it will pay,’ and to make use of the methods 
of mathematics, and the habit of observation, in subservience 
to theory of a broad and comprehensive nature, deserves the most 
ample encouragement. We should hold it to be unworthy of 
much thanks to present to the reader (supposing it to be possible) 
a brief, concise, and irresistible demonstration of the truth of 
judicial astrology. Thus regarded, under existing circumstances, 
that pursuit would only form a fresh subject for cram, a fresh 
mode of over-loading the memory with useless knowledge. But 
were it possible to throw over the study of the celestial 
movements a light reflected from the torch of truth—to 
knit together, first by the collation of different orders of 
phenomena, and then by the attribution of those pheno- 
mena to the acting of common causes, directed by common 
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law—the exploration of such an intellectual gold-field might 
revive the flagging energies of mental commerce. It is not for 
us to say that such a result is possible. But it is for no one, pace 
Auguste Comte, to say that it is impossible. Before the time of 
Newton the phases of the moon were held, indeed, to influence 
physic, madness, or magic. But how wild would he have been 
thought whose imagination should have grasped the invisible link 
that connected the weight of the moon with the height of the 
tide. It is but as yesterday that science ascertained that, by the 
rapid revolution of a coil of iron wire, enough force might be 
dragged out of the telluric heat to flash into a violet lustre, such 
as no material fuel can feed by any known process of combustion. 
It is but as yesterday that we learned how a four-fold series of 
signals could be sent, by simple means, through the same isolated 
wires, from one Continent to another. Looking, on the one 
hand, at the known physical effects exerted on one heavenly body 
by another, in proportion to bulk and to relative distance, and on 
the other hand on the infinite variety in the force and action of 
a system of electro-magnets on each other, as well as on any 
common objective, it may well be argued that there is a mathe- 
matical expectation in favour of our being hereafter able to know 
much more than we do at present of the influence of planetary 
aspects on our earth. Already has it been attempted to trace a 
connexion between years of famine and of plenty and the varia- 
tion of the spots on the sun. The known theory of the tides 
renders it a matter even for wonder that the connexion between 
planetary movements and the changes of the weather still mocks 
the physicist as well as the astrologer. If the inert mass of 
.the aquatic ocean, and the invisible waves of the atmosphere, are 
set in motion by planetary attraction; if magnetic or electric 
storms, and even the terrific force of the earthquake, be incon- 
ceivable except on the view that the earth forms a great electro 
magnet, ever varying in its currents, and even in the positio: of 
its magnetic poles; is it so very ill-founded an hypothesis that 
the most delicate of all physiological functions, the laying down 
the keel of a human brain, and of the organisation of which 
it forms the more subtle part, may be affected by the sweet 
influence of the Pleiades or the bands of Orion’? To arrive a: 
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any positive light, or even at any acceptable, thinkable hypo- 
thesis, on such a question, would be a fresh and a noble instance 
of thinking—to use the words of Kepler—the very thoughts of 
God. And the pursuit, however long and tedious, so that it be 
honest and impartial ; the result, however long deferred, positive 
or negative as it might prove; should be rightly termed the Re- 
demption of Astrology. 








Art. V—THE BURNING OF FRENDRAUGHT. 


ETWEEN the modern towns of Huntly and Keith, in the 

parish of Forgue and in the very heart of the country of 

the Gordons there stood in the early years of the Seventeenth 

Century, a tall, square, narrow, four-storeyed keep, with a 

modern addition, known by the name of the Tower of Fren- 
draught. 

It was the property of James Crichton, Laird of Frendraught, 
the head of a collateral branch of a family, which, two 
centuries before, had taken a prominent part in public affairs. 
It owed its rise to Sir William Crichton, Governor of Edinburgh 
Castle and Chancellor of Scotland in the reign of James II., 
whose rivalry with Livingston, kidnapping of the infant king, 
and murder of the young Earl of Douglas, had made him for 
the time being, master of the kingdom.* 

But the Crichtons had never taken advantage of their chances, 
as other families, even more obscure in their origin, had done. 
They had never risen to that eminence which would have given 





* The parish [of Forgue] of old belonged to the Dunbars, a branch of the 
Dunbars, Earls of Murray. In King James the Second’s time, a son of 
Crichton, Chancellor of Scotland, by marrying the heiress, got the estate ; 
in which family (afterwards dignified by the title of Viscount of Fren- 
draught) part of the estate continued till the beginning of the century, and 
went always under the designation of the lordship and legality of Fren- 
draught, Descrip. of Parish of Forgue, 1761, from Edinburgh Magazine, Vol. 
V., pp. 11-13. Antiquities of the Shire of Aberdeen and Banff, (Spalding 
Club), II., p. 321. 
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them a right to take their place among the great governing 
houses of the nation; and though Robert Crichton had been 
Queen’s Advocate in the time of Queen Mary, and others of 
the name had ‘ bruiked lands’ and occupied positions which, 
in the hands of competent and ambitious men, might have led 
to fame and fortune, the family influence was small, considering 
the opportunities which had been at their disposal.* 

Yet they were not men, whom even the ‘Cock of the North, 
the great Marquis of Huntly himself, could afford to despise, 
Rivals, indeed, to the powerful house of Gordon, they could not 
be. But their influence at Court was considerable ; their claims 
to preferment were not without weight. At any moment, the 
policy or caprice of the reigning Monarch might, by a judicious 
exercise of royal favour, raise them up as a useful and effec- 
tive instrument to crush the already overgrown authority of 
the Gordons. And in this light, the humblest baron of this 
name, was not a man whom the powerful Marquis, ruler of all 
the North of Scotland as he really was, could venture to of- 
fend with impunity. 

The Frendraught of the day appears to have been neither 
better nor worse than his neighbours. Married to a daughter 
of the Earl of Sutherland, and thus connected by marriage 
with the great Marquis himself, he seems to have lived the or- 
dinary life of a country gentleman—fishing, hawking, and 
hunting, administering stern justice in his baron’s court,} and 
finding in these pursuits sufficient scope for that bold and ad- 
venturous spirit which was traditional in his family, and which, 
diverted into other and more perilous directions, had more than 
once led his kinsmen into danger, and to death.t 





* Scot of Scotstarvet’s Staggering State, pp. 134-137. 

+ A mile south-east of Frendraught, on the roadside towards Glenmellen, — 
is Murray’s cairn, at which place Murray of Cowbardy was murdered by 
the Crichtons, upon some slight quarrel. Half a mile north from Frend- 
raught, on the top of the Riach Hill, stood the gibbet, upon which many 
suffered, as appears by the remains of their graves ; and a little below the 
bridge of Forgue, are to be seen the graves of a gang of gipsies, who suf- 
fered death by drowning. The lords of Frendraught were severe justici- 
aries in their own regality. Many other accounts of their severity might 
be here added.—Descrip. of Parish of Forgue, Antig. of Aberdeen and 
Banff, IT. 324. t Scot of Scotstarvet, ut supra. 
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In one important respect, however, he appears to have dif- 
fered from his neighbours in the district. In that wild and un- 
bridled age, the possession of one good, healthy, well-developed 
feud, at least, was as much the outward and visible sign of 
the ‘gentry’ of a family, as the family ghost was in the cen- 
tury that succeeded it. Crichton was still without this doubt- 
ful adjunct to his dignity and condition. But his exemption 
was destined to be but of short duration. 

On the other side of the Deveron dwelt William Gordon of 
Rothiemay, a kinsman and vassal of Huntly’s, with whom he 
had hitherto been on terms of intimacy and friendship. But 
unhappily a dispute arose between them in reference to the 
salmon fishings on the river, and a litigation ensued in which 
Frendraught was successful. Rothiemay declined to acqui- 
esce in the judgment of the court, whereupon Frendraught, 
still within his rights, and following only the ordinary practice 
of the times, had him put to the horn and denounced rebel. 
This ‘ affront under process of law’ was more than Rothiemay 
could stand. Gathering together a number of ‘loose and idle 
men ’—a band of Highland caterans in fact—he proceeded to 
waste Frendraught’s lands and to harry his cattle. His failure 
only spurred him on to acts of greater audacity. The motto of 
the Gordons had ever been ‘to birstle yont’; and on the prin- 
ciple that blood was thicker than water, he never doubted but 
that if he got into serious trouble, his powerful chief, the Mar- 
quis, would exert all his influence to extricate him. It would 
be tedious to relate in detail all the affronts which the irate 
Lowland laird attempted to put upon his powerful adversary. 
Frendraught seems to have stood them for a considerable 
time with politic, if not with exemplary patience. But when 
they had reached the height of Rothiemay’s sending his son to 
the very doors of Frendraught Castle to brave him, Crich- 
ton thought it was time to adopt retaliatory measures. 

He had influence enough at Court to procure a commission 
from the Lords of the Council to apprehend Rothiemay and his 
associates; and he lost no time in attempting to put it into 
execution. Summoning his neighbours, Sir George Ogilvy of 
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Banff, his uncle George Gordon, (the brother of Sir James 
Gordon of Lesmoir) James Leslie, the second son of the Laird ‘ 
of Pitcaple, John Meldrum of Reidhill, ‘and divers others’ to 
his assistance, he set out on New Year’s day 1630, for the 
residence of his enemy. But Rothiemay hearing of his 
advance, armed his men and prepared to meet him. A fight 
ensued, in which George Gordon, Frendraught’s uncle, was 
shot in the thigh and wounded to death. Rothiemay himself, 
though gallantly defended by his son John, was left for dead 
on the field, ‘ yet after the conflict he wes careid home to his 
house, where he deid within thrie dayis.’ 

Blood having now been shed on either side, and the feud, 
according to the notions of the day, having thus been satis- 
factorily constituted, it was bound to run its ordinary course, 
As the King’s writ had ever run, in the districts North of the 
Mounth, only on the sufferance of the nobleman or family 
whose influence was strongest in these parts for the time being, 
the Government had hitherto adopted a principle in cases of 
this kind, which if not a very bold one, was at any rate, 
perfectly intelligible. It was that of the two ‘ Kilkenny cats’ 
reduced to its simplest form. It.was merely to let parties alone 
till the one had conquered the other, stimulating, from time to 
time, the hostility of the one side or the other, by the granting 
of commissions, warrants, letters of fire and sword, and the 
like, whenever it appeared to them that the strife was not pro- 
gressing as briskly and as energetically as was desirable. 

As the Frendraught party was clearly the strongest, the 
Privy Council decided to interfere on its behalf. They hada 
further justification for doing so, in that the young Laird of 
Rothiemay, to assist him in avenging his father’s death, had 
purchased the services of the notorious outlaw, James Grant 
of Carron, one of those mercenary and unscrupulous Cateran- 
leaders, dear to poetry and romance, who swarmed amongst 
the rugged Highland hills which girdled the Laigh of Moray, 
where their very names were a terror in every thatched cottage 
and every peaceful grange. To fight out an honourable and 
hereditary feud with one’s own dependants, and one’s own 
muskets, pikes and partisans was one thing. . But to call in 
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the Highland host with dirk and claymore and Lochaber axe 
was another. The one might be permitted as only a modifica- 
tion of the old doctrine of the inherent right of private warfare. 
But the other was directly to endanger the State. For once 
sorners and broken men were let loose upon a district, 
who could tell what havoc might not ensue, or what claims for 
damages the owners of the ‘brunt and herried’ lands might not 
make upon the central Government for its culpable neglect in 
the matter of law and order. 

A commission was accordingly granted to Sir Robert Gordon, 
Sir William Seton and others, to restore peace between the 
parties, with instructions to avail themselves of Huntly’s media- 
tion, in the not improbable case of their being unable to allay 
their differences themselves. 

There was an especial fitness in selecting Sir Robert as the 
head of this mission. He was a man of some eminence, and of 
shrewd common sense. His mother, a daughter of the Marquis 
of Huntly had married the twelfth Earl of. Sutherland after 
Bothwell, her first husband had divorced her to enable him to 
marry Queen Mary; and he was connected with both the 
Frendraughts and the Gordons. He was possessed of consider- 
able substance too. He was the proprietor of the lands of 
Kynmonowie ; he became the founder of the Morayshire family 
of Gordonstoun; and he was the first person created a baronet of 
Nova Scotia, on the plantation of that colony in 1625.* 

Conscious that their task was likely to be a difficult one, the 
Commissioners before taking any active measures, resolved to 
seek advice from persons in the neighbourhood. Sir William 
Seton, accordingly started for Aberdeen to consult with the 
gentry of the shire; while Sir Robert rode off to Strathbogie,t 
to advise with the Marquis of Huntly. 





* An honour for which he paid the sum of 3000 merks Scots, equivalent to 
£166 sterling. —Social Life in Former Days, by Captain Dunbar Dunbar, Second 
Series, pp. 2-9. 

+ Its modern name of Huntly Castle, though conferred upon it in 1602 after 
its rebuilding by the then proprietor, George, 6th Earl and Ist Marquis of 
Huntly, was scarcely as yet familiar in the district. 
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But the old chieftain was not at home. He had gone to 
Aberdeen to the burial of his friend, the laird of Drum. 

While still hesitating whether to await his arrival or to re- 
turn at once, the news was brought him that ‘ the same verie 
day’ James Grant and his brother Alexander, at the head of 
two hundred well-armed Highlandmen, had mustered at Rothie- 
may, preparatory to a raid on his brother-in-law’s—the laird of 
Frendraught’s—lands. Without a moment’s delay Sir Robert 
leapt on his horse, and set out for Rothiemay, accompanied by 
his nephew, the young Earl of Sutherland, and his brother, Sir 
Alexander Gordon; and so effectually did he deal with the 
caterans, that he ‘dispersed them at that tyme, and moved 
James Grant and his associates to disolve, and to return to 
their accustomed hants.’ 

The next step of the Commission was to summon the parties 
before them, and they met accordingly at Strathbogie a few 
days afterwards. 

This time the old Marquis was at home, and it was mainly 
owing to his prudence and influence that an amicable result 
was arrived at. 

No subject in Scotland had wider domains, a more extensive 
following or greater personal authority than the ‘ Gudeman of 
the Bog.’ He was now about seventy years of age, and after 
a long career of singular vicissitude, spent in his country’s ser- 
vice, he had retired to the North to spend the evening of his 
days amongst his clansmen. In his youth he had, in an extra- 
ordinary degree, enjoyed the favour of King James VL, who 
had advanced him to the dignity of a Marquis, notwithstanding 
his connection with the ‘Spanish blanks, his denunciation as a 
rebel, and his defeat of the royal forces at the battle of Glen- 
livat in 1594, But his whole life had been an unhappy one. 
A devoted adherent of the proscribed faith, he had been ex- 
posed to incessant persecution on account_of his religion; and 
on more than one occasion had been forced to save himself by 
‘conforming’ from the clerical wolves who were in hot pursuit 
of him. 

‘ This michtie Marques,’ says Spalding, relating his melancholy death in 
Robert Murray’s tavern at Dundee, five years later, ‘ wes of ane gryte spirit, 
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for in time of trublis he wes of invincibill courage, and boldlie bore doun 
all his enemies triumphantlie. He wes never inclynit to warr nor trubbill 
himself, bot be the pryde and insolence of his kin wes diverss tymes draw- 
in in trubbill, quhilk he boor throw valiantlie. He lovit not to be in the 
lawis contending against any man, but lovit rest and quyetness with all 
his hairt ; and in tyms of peace he leivit moderatlie and temperatlie in his 
dyet, and fullie set to building and planting of all curiouss devysis. A weill 
set nichtbour in his merchis, disposit rather to give nor tak ane foot of 
ground wrangouslie. He was hard say he never drew sword in his ain 
querrell. In his youth a prodigall spender ; in his elder aige moir wyse and 
worldlie, yit never comptit for cost in materis of credit and honour. A gryt 
householder, a terror to his enemies, whom with his prydfull kin he euer 
held wnder grytis feir, subjectioun and obedienss. In all his barganes 
just and efauld, and never hard for his trew debt. He was michtillie en- 
vyit by the kirk for his religion, and by utheris for his grytness, and had 
thairby much trouble. His master King James lovit him deirlie and he 
wes a good and loyall subjict unto him induring the King’s lofty ire.’ 

In this graphic word-picture of the old chieftain we not only 
see the prototype of the leal old Scottish cavalier 


‘ Who kept his castle in the North 
Hard by the thundering Spey,’ 


whom Aytoun loved to paint, but we discover the lifelike por- 
traiture of a man than whom no other in Scotland was so well 
fitted for the settlement of such difficult questions as that which 
was now about to be brought before him. 

The outcome of the Marquis’s persuasion, backed up by the © 
authority of the Commissioners, was a patched-up reconcilia- 
tion, which, as usual in such cases, was reduced to writing in 
the form of a ‘decreit-arbitrall.’ Frendraught, though he 
seems to have all along been acting under colour of and within 
the law, was sentenced to pay an assythment of 50,000 merks 
(£2915), for the slaughter of Rothiemay, and ‘for relieff of the 
burdens’ which his heirs ‘had contracted during their troubles,’ 
and a further sum to the children of George Gordon, ‘who was 
then lykewise slain.’ ‘ And so all parties haveing shaken hands 
in the orchard of Strathbogie, they were hartilie reconciled,’ 
says Sir Robert complacently in the gossiping account he has 
left us of these transactions.* 





* Hist. of Earldom of Sutherland, pp. 418-9. 
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The good baronet’s credulity, however, must have been 
great if he believed that a Highland feud could be settled in 
such a summary manner as this; and however unjust or un- 
founded may have been the inference, it is scarcely to be won- 
dered at if popular opinion, more suspicious than Sir Robert, 
saw in the tragic events that shortly after ensued only a sequel 
to the yet unburied differences between the Crichtons and the 
Gordons. Still, further complications might have been avoided 
—at any rate postponed for a time—but for an unfortunate 
accident which occurred in the autumn, and once more awoke 
the only smouldering animosities of the parties. 

There was a certain John Meldrum of Reidhill, who had 
been present as one of Frendraught’s party and had been 
wounded at the fight on New Year's day, in which Rothiemay 
had lost his life. He had long been dunning Frendraught for 
the pecuniary remuneration to which he thought himself en- 
titled for his services on that occasion. But Frendraught, 
though he had done something for him, had not rewarded him 
as he conceived he deserved, and now ‘he falls a brawling 
with Frendret and in a menaceing form wold needs compell 
him to give him’ what he required. As Crichton still refused 
he determined to help himself. Under silence of night he 
repaired to the park of Frendraught and carried off two grey 
horses which Frendraught prized highly. Justly incensed, 
Frendraught summoned him before the justice for theft. He 
turned rebel and did not appear. Frendraught immediately 
obtained a commission from the Lords of Privy Council to ap- 
prehend him, and armed with tkis authority started for Pit- 
caple, the property of Meldrum’s brother-in-law, John Leslie, 
within whose bounds he knew his quarry lay hid. He did not 
find him, however ; but he met James Leslie, Pitcaple’s second 
son, who also had assisted Frendraught ‘at the killing of 
Rothiemay,’ and began expostulating with him as to his uncle 
Meldrum’s conduct. Young Leslie was inclined to be in- 
dignant ; but Frendraught, keeping in mind how he had shed 
his blood in his cause, took all he said in good part. Not so 
his kinsman, Robert Crichton of Conland, who had accompanied 
Frendraught to Pitcaple. He did ‘so hotelie argue the bussnes 
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with James Leslie, that from words they fell to blows. Con- 
land shot James Leslie with a pistoll, and wounded him in the 
arme. Thus we sie, that those who were fellow pairtners in 
the shedding of another’s blood, are now by the ears together, 
and are maid the revengers of another’s quarrell.’ James 
Leslie was carried home dangerously wounded, ‘and Frendret 
returned to his owne house exceidingly offended at Conland’ 
for his impetuous behaviour. 

The match was now laid to the train, and the expiosion im- 
mediately ensued. The whole clan of Leslies banded them- 
selves together against Crichton, whom they held responsible 
for the injury committed on one of their name. Seriously 
alarmed for his own safety, Frendraught, after a conference 
with the Earl of Moray at Elgin, in which he craved and 
was refused the Earl’s mediation, hastened to Bog o’ Gicht,* 
and threw himself on the protection of the Marquis of Huntly. 
The Marquis received him kindly, and invited him to remain. 
Meanwhile Pitcaple, having learned in what direction Crichton 
had gone, ‘loupis on about 30 hors in jak and speir upon 





* This ancient seat of the Earls of Huntly was then very different to the 
‘world of a house’ into which their successors, the Dukes of Gordon 
transformed it. Nor was it till 1650 that it carried the name of Gordon 
Castle which it now bears. Much no doubt had been done by the 
enlightened and princely nobleman who then owned it, to improve its 
condition. He had put it into thorough repair; he had laid out the 
park and filled it with red deer; had dug ponds and canals in the garden 
and stocked them with pike and gedds. [MS. Hist. of the Family of 
Gordon, 1731, quoted in notes of the late Wm. Rose]. Still, notwithstand- 
ing all these improvements it was little more than a tall, four-storeyed 
narrow, irregular fortress, whose strength was great doubtless, but 
whose beauty was absolutely none. It lay in the midst of the exposed and 
unhealthy morass, from which it derived its name of the ‘The Windy 
Bog.’ The country around was cold and bleak and naked. There was 
none of that tasteful and luxuriant planting which has made the modern 
village of Fochabers, one of the most picturesque spots in the North of 
Scotland. Everything was wild, bare, rough, and shaggy ; and the true 
types of the district, alike in its physical and its social aspects, were to be 
found in the impetuous Spey which roared past almost beneath the castle 
walls, the naked russet-hued cliffs which bordered its banks, and the lofty 
summit of the distant Benrinnes, which, covered with autumn mists, its 
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Thursday, the 7 of October, and cam to the Marques, who 
befoir his coming had discreitlie directit Frendraught to con- 
fer with his lady.’ Huntly was careful not to disclose that 
Crichton was in the house, and throughout the whole conver- 
sation that ensued took the Laird of Frendraught’s part. He 
told Pitcaple he did not see what wrong Frendraught had 
committed, and he earnestly entreated Leslie to ride peaceably 
home and give up all thoughts of ‘ony further trouble.’ Pit- 
caple, however, was not to be appeased. So long, he said, as 
his son lay between life and death, no thought of accommodating 
his differences with Frendraught could be entertained. He 
left the Bog even more indignant than when he entered it, and 
he rashly avowed his intention of being avenged of his enemy 
before he returned home. 

Frendraught was no coward; and when this conversation 
was repeated to him by the Marquis, he besought his host's 
permission to ride after Pitcaple. But neither the Marquis nor 
the Marchioness would hear of this. They compelled him to 
remain till the morning, and when he actually took his leave 


they insisted on their son John, Viscount Melgum*—a lad of 
twenty-four, but already married and a fatherf—and the young 
laird of Rothiemay, who happened to be at the Bog at the 
time, riding home to Frendraught with him, accompanied by 





riven sides still showing traces of the bygone winter’s snows, seemed to 
gaze with awful and forbidding majesty on the savage and solitary scene. 

* Spalding throughout styles him Viscount Aboyne—a title which he never 
really bore. He was created Viscount Melgum by patent, dated October 
20th, 1627. Riddell, in his Peerage and Consistorial Law, Vol. II., pp. 
624, 1020-21, explains that after his unhappy death in the Tower of Fren- 
dtaught, a subsequent patent, narrating his Majesty’s desire that the 
former title of Viscount should be revived in the family, conferred that 
honour on his elder brother George, under the style of Viscount Aboyne, 
during the lifetime of the Marquis his father, with limitation after his 
succession to the Marquisate, to James his son, and his heirs, such bearing 
the name and arms of Gordon. Spalding’s Memorialls (Spalding Club), 
note a to p. 16. The lands of Melgund, in the County of Forfar, were 
sold by the Marquis of Huntly to Maule of Boath in 1635. 

+ He was married to ‘bonny Sophia Hay,’ a daughter of the Earl of 
Errol. 
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a body of servants large enough to repel any attack that 
might be made upon them by the way. Nothing happened, 
however, and the little company reached their destination in 
safety. 

The residence of the Laird of Frendraught was not like 
Crichton Castle—the seat of the head of his house—distinguished 
for architectural grace or beauty. It could not be said of it, 
as Sir Walter Scott has said of the other, 

‘ The towers in different ages rose, 


Their various architecture shows 
The builders’ various hands.’ 


It was indeed, like all its neighbours in the district, and which 
like it had been built in that age of feuds, ‘though strong and 
thick’—with walls ten feet thick or thereby, we are told— 
‘yet very clumsy, and the rooms few and sorry; insomuch 
that having nothing of the present politeness and variety, it 
served for little but to show the ancient grandeur of the 
family.’* Its lowest storey was of massive stone and vaulted ; 


and in the middle of the arch was a round hole, through which 
a passage could be effected, by means of a ladder, to the floor 
above. Each storey contained but a single room; and all 
except the lowest were panelled with timber, and had narrow 
windows protected by iron stanchions. We know nothing 
about its modern addition, except that it contained the great 
dining hall of the family, which communicated by a door with 
the tower. 

Melgum and his friends were anxious to return to the Bog 
that evening, but this Frendraught and his wife would not 
allow. ‘Lady’ Frendraught, in particular, was most urgent in 
her entreaties that they should remain. North-country hospi- 
tality was as open-handed then asnow. To pass a friend’s 
gate was looked on as a positive affront: to refuse to eat 
bread, something more than a breach of good manners—almost 
acrime. Nor was the lady unprepared for so large a party of 
guests. The night before the party left the Bog, Fren- 
draught had sent forward his servant, John Tosh of Toshach, 





* Wedderburn’s View of the Diocese of Aberdeen. 
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to give notice of their coming. The lady’s importunity was 
therefore not unnatural. Doubtless she would have been very 
ill-pleased if her distinguished visitors had returned without 
partaking of the sumptuous repast which her husband's fore. 
thought had enabled her to provide. ‘Thay war weill inter- 
taynde, says Spalding:—‘ with all demonstration of love and 
kyndnes, adds Sir Robert Gordon. ‘They souppit mirrellie 
and to bed went joyfullie.’ 

Melgum was lodged in the chamber of the first floor of the 
old tower which opened off the hall, and was Frendraught’s 
own ordinary sleeping apartment. His bed was placed right 
above the opening in the vault below, which appears to have 
been untenanted, and used principally as a storehouse for the 
meal and other provisions of the household. Following the 
custom of the times, two of the Viscount’s servants, Robert 
Gordon and ‘ English Will,’ his page, slept in the room beside 
him. Rothiemay and his suite lay in the room above, while 
the uppermost chamber of all was occupied by George 
Chalmers of North, a Captain Rollock (a friend of Fren- 
draught’s), and George Gordon, another of Lord Melgum’s 
servants. All the rooms in the tower were barred with iron 
stanchions. 

Towards midnight, when all the party were asleep, ‘this 
dolorous tower, as Spalding calls it, took fire in the most sud- 
den and mysterious manner. ‘ Yea, in ane clap,’ he adds, evi- 
dently implying that it was caused by an explosion of gun- 
powder or some other combustible. This was followed by 
thick clouds of smoke which penetrated into Melgum’s cham- 
ber through the hole in the vault. Still the young Viscount 
slept on. Doubtless his evening’s potations had made his 
slumbers more than ordinarily heavy. When, though not 
without difficulty, he had at last been wakened, there seems 
to have still been time for him to have made his escape. But 
without a moment’s thought for his own safety, instead of 
betaking himself to the open door, he rushed precipitately 
upstairs to rouse Rothiemay. But while trying to waken him, 
the timber passage and lofting of the chamber took fire, and 
the unhappy captives saw in a moment that their only hope of 
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egress by the staircase was gone. Rushing to the window 
they laid hold of its iron stanchions and pitifully cried for help. 
Through the iron bars they could see Frendraught, his wife 
and servants, in the close below him. But notwithstanding 
their piteous entreaties no one came to their aid. ‘ Loup!’ 
cried Gordon, one of Melgum’s servants, according to a popular 
ballad of the day, to the young Viscount, ‘Loup! and I'll 
catch you in my arms!’ ‘How can I luup,’ was the despairing 
reply :— 
‘ My head’s fast in the iron window, 
My feet burning from me !’ 


Taking his rings from his fingers and flinging them through 
the bars, he desired that they should be taken to his young 
wife. Then commending her and his child to God, and ‘ often 
tymes crying mercie at God’s handis for thair synis,’ the two 
poor lads embraced, and clasped in each others’ arms ‘ cheir- 
fullie sufferit this cruell martyrdom.’* 

Such was the terrible tragedy, which in the words of our 
latest historian, ‘has to the northern peasant as distinct and 
tragic a place in history as the Sicilian Vespers on the night of 
St. Bartholomew may have for those whose historical horizon 
is wider.’t ; 

The following morning Lady Frendraught—a cousin of 
Huntly’s, and a Catholic like himself—‘ buskit in a white plaid 
and riding on a small nag, having a boy leading her horse, 
and without any more in her company,’ set out for the Bog, 
and desired to see the Marquis. But the terrible news had 
preceded her. Huntly sternly refused to see his kinswoman, 
and the poor lady, ‘ weeping and mourning, had to return to 
Frendret the same get scho cam, and comfortles.’ He sent, 
however, to the tower to collect the bones and ashes of his . 
son and his companion, and placing each in a ‘ kist’ of its own 





* Melgum like his father was a Roman Catholic, and in Father Blackhall’s 
Narrative, p. 125 (Spalding Club), it is said that in their last extremity he 
induced Rothiemay to make open profession of the Catholic faith ; but the 
statement is of doubtful probability. 


+ Burton’s History, VI., 212. 
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—‘ being six kistis in the haill’—had them conveyed to the 
kirk of Gartly and there decently buried. 

All friendship between the Marquis and Frendraught was 
now at anend. Embracing the popular theory that the fire 
was not the result of ‘chance, sleuth or accident, but was of 
set design to avenge Frendraught’s old feud with Rothiemay, 
by the killing of his innocent son,* he immediately began to 
take steps in his turn to settle accounts with one whom he 
looked upon as a murderer. He sent messengers to his son 
Lord Gordon at Inverness, desiring him to repair at once to 
the Bog. He communicated with the Earl of Erroll—the 
young Viscount’s father-in-law—and many other friends. And 
doubtless he would have taken the law into his own hands, 
and executed summary vengeance upon Crichton after the 
fashion of the day, but for the fact that his adversary was cog, 
nisant of what was going on, and was already busied in making 
preparations for his own defence. The Marquis’s influence at 
court, too, was not what it had been in the days of James VI. 
A successful effort of retaliation on Crichton might perhaps 
have been forgiven; an unsuccessful one—and the chances 
could scarcely be said to be in its favour—would without fail 
bring down upon him the wrath not only of the King, but of 
all his many enemies both political and ecclesiastic. Huntly 
resolved, therefore, after careful consideration with his friends, 
not to revenge himself by way of deed, but to seek the laws 
with all diligence, ‘whereunto, says Spalding, ‘he had moir 
nor ressone.’ 

What followed was a game of chess between the Marquis 
and Crichton, which ended in a stale-mate. Nota single one 
of the parties mixed up in the affair derived the slightest 
_ benefit from the transaction. Huntly’s last years were embit- 
tered, and perhaps his death accelerated by the terrors and 





*In [Blaeu’s] Description of Aberdeenshire there is a poem on this tragical 
event (by Dr. Arthur Johnston), wherein the general suspicion is expressed in 
these words— 

Tristis, et infelix, et semper inhospita turris. 
Wedderburn’s View of the Diocese ef Aberdeen, p. 520 (Spalding Club). 
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annoyances which it entailed upon him.* It ruined Frendraught 
both pecuniarily and socially.f It exposed his wife to unnum- 
bered insults, nominally on account of her religion, but really 
owing to the animosity of the Gordons. As for the inferior 
actors in this deplorable drama, we shall immediately see the 
misfortunes which their share to the business brought upon 
them. 

These facts are not without weight in the consideration of 
the question whether the fire was or was not accidental. Even 
in that selfish age great crimes were never committed unless 
some benefit to the party committing them could reasonably 
be expected to ensue. That nothing but trouble to Fren- 
draught and his friends resulted from the burning of his castle, 
is prima facie evidence that its origin was accidental. We 
need not attach too much importance to the uncharitable as- 
sertion of the contemporary ballad writers, that Frendraught 
and his lady stood by unaiding and unmoved when they saw 
their guests burning before their eyes. The slightest considera- 
tion of the seat of the explosion will show that from the first 
the condition of the unhappy captives was hopeless. The fire 
broke out in the vault. It spread—doubtless through the 
hole in the ceiling—into the room above, and catching hold of 
the internal woodwork, in a very few minutes converted the 
Tower into a blazing kiln. The walls were too thick to knock 
down ; the iron stanchions were too strong to file through. 
Such modes of egress were matters of time, which the fury of 
the flames put out of the question. As for the water-supply, 
it was too limited to be of the slightest use. 

Frendraught’s whole conduct, too, after the occurrence, looks 





* Spalding’s Memorialls, sub anno 1636. 

+ ‘This is certain that the Gordons pursued them so long at law as guilty, 
and (because the law found not the evidence sufficient) wasted their lands 
with so many inroads that, in a few years, this family of Frendraught, 
which at the time of the burning possessed three parishes (Forgue, Inver- 
keithny, and Aberchirder), was reduced to great poverty, and against 
seventy years after, was stript of all and extinguished.’ Wedderburn’s 
View of Diocese of Aberdeen, p. 520 (Spalding Club). 

t Chambers’ Domestic Annals of Scotland, IT. 158-160 ; II. 335. 
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like that of an innocent man. On the 3rd November—little 
more than three weeks after the conflagration—he repaired to 
Perth, where the Chancellor George Viscount Dupplin resided, 
and placed himself unreservedly in his hands. He invoked his 
personal protection and offered to stand his trial on any charge 
that might be preferred against him. This offer he subse- 
quently repeated before the Lords of Secret Council in Edin- 
burgh, whither he was conducted by the Chancellor. And so 
perfect appears to have been his bona fides, that he seems to 
have recommended—or at least, given information which led 
to—the arrest, either for precognition or for trial as the event 
might show, not only of his whole household, numbering nearly 
thirty persons, but of John Meldrum of Reidhill, his personal 
enemy, whom he knew would not certainly spare him, if even 
the smallest ground of suspicion, could be laid at his door. 
The arrests which followed were thirty-one in all; and in 
addition all the clergymen and most of the respectable inhabi- 
tants of the district, were summoned to attend and give 
evidence. On the 27th January 1621, Frendraught, his wife 
and his servants were examined before a Committee of the 
Council. The result does not appear, but it was apparently 
favourable to the Crichtons, for on 4th February Lady Fren- 
draught and two of her female servants were allowed to return 
home. 

But in the seventeenth century, people did not believe in the 
accidental origin of conflagrations, so sudden and so deadly; 
and even the Commissioners—lords and bishops though they 
were—who under the authority of the Council, made an 
inspection of the premises in April 1631, appear to have been 
unable to resist the prevailing incredulity of the times. 

‘ We finde be all likelihood,’ they report, ‘that the fire whairby the hous 
wes brunt wes first raised in ane vault, whairin we find evidence of fire in 
thrie sundrie parts ; one at the farthest end thairof, another towards the 
middes, and the third on that gavell which is hard by the hole that is under 
the bed which was in the chamber above. Your good lordships will excuse 
us if we determine not concerning the fire whether it wes accidental or of 
sett purpose by the hand of man ; onlie this much it seemeth probable unto 
us, after consideration of the frame of the hous and uther circumstances, 
that no hand without could have raised the fire without aide from within.’ 
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A report so cautious, not to say so time-serving, was not likely 
to be of much use. It only made the mystery deeper. But 
what could the Privy Council do? They had nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to go upon. In July 1631, indeed, they thought they 
had discovered a clue. They received information—doubtless 
from a Gordon—that Margaret M‘Kesone ‘lait nurse to Lady 
Frendraught’ was concerned in the affair; and they gladly 
issued a commission to George, Lord Gordon, to apprehend her. 
The unhappy woman was arrested, and it is to be hoped that she 
did not experience the same treatment as her fellow-servant 
Margaret Wood, on whom the Council in December, 1630, had 
authorised the employment of some ‘slight and spare torture,’ for 
the better trial and discovery of the truth of the matter. But 
nothing came of her examination, and the Lords were as much at 
sea as ever. 

It almost appears as if the Council at this stage, would have 
been glad to let the matter drop. At any rate, for nearly a year, 
they seem to have taken no further proceedings in the business. 
But in June, 1632, they got a communication which once more 
galvanised them into activity. The King himself interfered. 
By a peremptory letter he ordered them to ‘imploy one day in 
everie weeke upon the examination of the business’; and in case 
they did not know how to go about it, he followed it on the same 
day, by another, in which he ordered them to put John Meldrum 
to the torture.* 





*This was probably Frendraught’s doing, and it seems to have been 
directed much more against Huntly than against his old retainer and now 
enemy, Meldrum. Even amongst his trials and annoyances, he could not 
forget the unworthy treatment his wife had received at his kinsman’s 
hands ; and from this time forward, finding probably that come what 
might, he had nothing either to fear or lose, he seems to have set himself 
with a singleness of aim worthy of better things, to do all that in him lay 
to wreak his vengeance on the Marquis and his friend. On 17th July, he 
applied to the Council to take action against Huntly and his son, Lord 
Gordon, for ‘damage and expensis’ ; and nine days later, possibly to leave 
his hands free to carry out this desire, he referred all differences presently 
existing between him and James Leslie of Pitcaple, to the determination 
and arbitrament of the Lord High Chancellor of Scotland. 
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Translated into plain language, his Majesty’s order simply 
meant that it was time that a scapegoat should be found. Fren. 
draught, Huntly, the public, were all alike clamorous for 
blood; Frendraught, to establish his innocence, Huntly to appease 
the manes of his son, and the public from that wild love of 
savage justice, which was characteristic of the age and still more 
characteristic of the people. 

Probably the Council was not displeased at His Majesty's 
interposition. The whole affair was becoming an intolerable 
nuisance. If the death of one victim would satisfy those con- 
cerned, it would use its best endeavour that this victim 
should be forthcoming. But there still remained the question— 
who should that victim be ? 

There were two persons who still remained in prison on 
suspicion of being connected with the affair—John Toshach, 
Frendraught’s Master of the Household, and John Meldrum. 
The King’s mandate seemed to point to the latter. But there 
was a serious obstacle to his selection; for, on the 28th June, 
Frendraught had voluntarily emitted a declaration before them, 
in which he stated that though he would unite with Huntly and 
his friends in Meldrum’s trial, he could not personally insist or urge 
in the matter more than he had already done. They therefore 
resolved, in the first instance, to proceed against Toshach, keeping 
Meldrum in reserve as a second string to their bow, in the event 
of their being unable to procure a conviction against the former. 

On the 3rd August, accordingly, Toshach was placed on his 
trial at the bar of the High Court of Justiciary, charged with the 
burning of the Tower of Frendraught. To us accustomed to the 
brevity and logical precision of modern indictments, the vagueness 
and irrelevancy of the long and rambling ‘dittay,’ the Lord 
Advocate Sir Thomas Hope, preferred against him may well appear 
surprising. The principal point relied on by the Crown was his 
having been sent, or as it is expressed, of his having ‘ dispatchet 
himself’ to Frendraught from the Bog on the 7th October, the 
night before Crichton and his convoy started. But on the 
question of motive—an important element in all criminal trials— 
the Crown had no theory to propose. They could not imagine 
what impulse had prompted him to commit such a diabolical deed. 
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They could only allege that he ‘the said John Tosch, out of ane 
devilische and disperat humour’ had fired the Tower: ‘be the 
fyreing and kyndling quhairof, the said loftingis above the said 
volt, specially the chalmeris of the said towr quhairin the said 
Lord Viscount, the laird of Rothiemay, and their suroundis and 
followrs to the number of sax persones, Christian saillis, war 
maist petiefullie brunt to deid.’ 

To the relevancy of this sensational and oppressive libel, Tosch’s 
counsel very properly took exception. But his objection was 
based on grounds which fortunately have now no place in our 
system of jurisprudence. He argued that the panel having con- 
sistently denied his guilt even when under the peine forte et dure 
of the boots on 1st April, 1631, and of the no less cruel sufferings 
of the ‘ pillie winkis’ on 12th July of the same year, he ought to 
be assoilzied in respect that by the civil law torture purged pro- 
bation. The plea was sustained ; but the Crown officials were not 
satisfied. They obtained a further hearing on the point, in the 
course of which the Lord Advocate submitted a long and learned 
argument, in which, while he admitted the principle contended 
for by Toshach’s counsel, he maintained that new indices—in 
other words fresh evidence tending to inculpate the prisoner— 
had been obtained and that the dittay should therefore be 
immediately remitted to the knowledge of an assize. But the 
Court, to their eternal credit, on 25th June, 1634, sustained 
their former deliverance, and Toshach was set at liberty. 

Meldrum alone remained; and on 3rd August, 1633, he was 
placed on his trial. The case now presented against him shows 
how completely the whole previous proceedings had been of a 
‘fishing’ character. The dittay against Tosch had proceeded on 
the assumption that the tower had been fired from within: that 
against Meldrum now bore that the fire had been lighted from 
without. No complicity with Tosh or any of the servants within 
the tower is asserted ; but considerable stress is laid on Meldrum’s 
relations to James Grant, the notorious ‘rebell, outlaw and 
soirner,’ of whom we have already heard so much; and it is 
plainly alleged that he and his mercenary band were the means 
by which, under silence and cloud of night, on the 8th October, 
1630, ‘ betwix twelff hours at night and twa eftir mydnyght,’ a 
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‘hudge quantitie of powder, pik, brumstone, flax and ither com- 
bustabill matter wes conveyed to the tower of Frendraught and 
thrust in threw the slits of stones’ of the vault of its massive 
tower. As for the motive, which, as we have seen, was entirely 
wanting in Tosh’s case, it was now alleged to be Meldrum’s 
deadly hatred of Frendraught himself. 

It is difficult to read through the proceedings of this scanda- 
lous travestie of justice with patience. Making every allowance 
for the difference between the procedure admissible in that age 
and in our own—the admission of depositions taken before the 
Privy Council ‘outwith’ the presence of the prisoner, and the 
weight attached to presumptions—it is impossible to regard the 
verdict of the jury other than of as a disgraceful truckling 
to the assumed wish of the King and the expressed desire of the 
Crown authorities. The case established by the Lord Advocate 
barely amounted to one of suspicion. Meldrum’s enmity to 
Frendraught was indeed clearly proved ; but that was all. There 
was no evidence to show that the fire originated in the manner 


libelled ; still less to sustain the allegation that Meldrum had any 
hand in the matter. On the other hand, the defence set up a 
fairly good case of alibi, and demolished the whole fabric of 
Meldrum’s complicity in the business, ‘Quhair wag the com- 
bustabill matter coft?’ indignantly asks Mr. Robert M‘Gill, one 
of Meldrum’s counsel, in the impassioned address which he read 
to the jury :— 


‘In quhat mercat or buithe, or fra quhome gottin? Quha caryeid the 
fire? How did the combustable matter so wall or joyne with the fyre, and 
gif thair was tynder buist, quhair or how gottin? How had the pannell 
all this laisour and tyme to set all thir thingis in ordour quhan he come to 
the slitt?) Saw thair no man him neir to the hous of, neir the wallis 
thairof that nycht? Was thair no dyn nor crak hard? No dog to bark 
(et nullus anser qui interstrependo capitolium illud servaret)? And I think 
servandis might baif had busines anzuche to mak thame awake that nycht 
for intertening of such ghaistis? Was the pannell tane in the deid doing? 
Was he sene flie with yet hett brandonis, as the man quha committis a 
slaughter secriettlie in ane house is challenget cumming out with ane bluidie 
sword all pale and'trymbling? Or was he astonished quhen he first repoirt? 
or even quhen he cam befoir the lordis of counsall so willinglie, was he ony 
wayis abasched bot for corporall debilitie? No, no; thare was no such 
thing, bot the poore gentilman was sleiping in Pitcaipill that night, quhilk 
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is to all esteemed ane grit tuiken of ane quyet mind, as in that of Claelius 
bairnes repoirted in Cicero, pro Ros. Amerino, sua that the pannell did not 
this detestable deid ?’ 


But the learned counsel might have saved himself his eloquence. 
Meldrum was doomed, and the bitterness of his invective shows 
that he, and probably every one in Court, knew it only too well. 
Still further to prejudice the jury against the prisoner, the Lord 
Advocate, before the jury retired, read to them a document of 
the Lords of Privy Council, ‘to mak knawin to the assyze the 
pannillis former and insolent life.’ The jury found him guilty ; 
he was sentenced to be hanged, and his goods and lands escheated 
to the Crown. 

But though they did not hesitate to allow this scandalous 
sentence to be carried into effect, the Privy Council appear not 
to have been altogether comfortable in their minds, or satisfied as 
to the guilt of their victim. They accordingly commissioned 
certain clergymen to confer with the prisoner, and try to extract 
from him a confession of his criminality. How they sped in their 
mission does not appear. But in all probability no confession 
was made, and we cannot help confessing that we devoutly hope 
that this was so. 

So ended, so far as judicial proceedings were concerned, the . 
history of the Burning of Frendraught. 

After the lapse of more than two hundred and fifty years, the 
affair remains involved in as impenetrable obscurity as it was at 


the first. 
CHARLES RAMPINI. 
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Introduction to the Catholic Epistles. By Paton J. GLoaa, DD, 
Minister of Galashiels. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1887, 


Twelve years ago Dr. Gloag published an Introduction to the Epistles of 
St. Paul, and to that volume the present one is intended to form a 
companion. As he very truly remarks in his preface, Introductions are in 
England rare. Scotland might have been added to England without doing 
her any injustice. So far as we know Dr. Gloag is the only scholar in 
Scotland who has written anything of permanent value or in a permanent 
shape in this particular line of theological study. Introductions translated 
from the French and German, but more especially from the latter, we have 
in abundance, but besides Dr. Gloag only three theologians of the United 
Kingdom have published Introductions to the New Testament or to parts 
of it, if we except such as are to be found in works like Dean Alford’s 
Greek New Testament, or Bishop Ellicott’s Epistles of St. Paul. In fact, 
so little are Introductions known that Dr. Gloag has deemed it n 
to set out in his preface the exact scope and intention of his work. The 
topics which it discusses, he tells us, are ‘ such as the authenticity of the 
Catholic Epistles, their authorship, the readers to whom they are addressed, 
the design and intention of the writings, the peculiarities which belong to 
them, and the time when and the place from which they were written.’ 
The fact that this should need to be stated or that a writer of such wide 
knowledge as Dr. Gloag should deem it necessary to say it, may or may 
not prove that theological studies are not in a satisfactory condition amongst 
us, but the paucity of Introductions by English authors would certainly 
seem to leave no room for doubt that Introductions and the study of them 
are not in any great favour. Dr. Gloag’s scholarship and ability are 
admittedly great. His industry is indefatigable. Of that the four pages of 
authorities which he prints at the beginning of his volume, and his constant 
reference to the opinions of the writers included in his list, are a sufficient 
indication. On the principal topics which fall to be discussed in his pages, 
Dr. Gloag as a rule holds and maintains the traditionary opinions. The 
authorship of the Epistle of St. James, he attributes to the Apostle of 
that name ; the second Epistle of St. Peter he assigns, though not without 
hesitation, along with its companion Epistle to the Apostle of the Circumci- 
sion. He decides also in favour of the opinion that St. Peter resided at Rome 
and there suffered Martyrdom. On the other hand he rejects the tradition 
that the author of the Epistle of St. James was not the actual brother of 
our Lord, though admitting that ‘it cannot be denied that there is a 
feeling of repugnance at the supposition that the Virgin, the Mother of 
our Lord should ever afterwards have been the mother of children.’ 
Besides the learning and arguments proper to an Introduction the volume 
before us contains a number of dissertations more or less connected with 
the Epistles or arising out of their contents. To the student these disser- 
tations will be not the least valuable part of the book. Among them are 
excursus on the Eschatology of St. Peter, his residence at Rome, Gnosticism 
as referred to in the first Epistle of St. John, the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses, the Assumption of Moses, and the Book of Enoch. These 
topics are all illustrated with considerable learning and are discussed in 4 
fair, reverent, and candid spirit. Dr. Gloag writes with great clearness 
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and takes the utmost pains to be just to those whose opinions he rejects. 
He may be said, indeed, to be as cautious and unbiassed as it is possible 
for a writer to be. 


Moses: His Life and Times. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., 
etc., etc. London: Jas. Nisbet & Co. 


During recent years the materials for the history of the life and times of 
Moses have been rapidly accumulating. The discoveries made within the 
last few years of ‘Egyptian papyri, their decipherment and the decipher- 
ment of the monuments of the Egyptians, of Babylonia, and of the Hittites, 
have thrown quite a flood of light upon the Scripture narratives respecting 
the early history of Israel and its prince of leaders. These narratives, 
though comparatively full, are all too scant, and in supplementing or 
explaining them, modern science and research has rendered essential ser- 
vice. Moses is unquestionably one of the most magnificent figures of the 
ancient world, and anything that throws light either upon his history or 
his times deserves to be heartily welcomed. For a long period it would 
seem that he was almost, if not entirely, forgotten even in Israel, and it is 
only within comparatively recent years that his real greatness has begun 
to be properly realised amongst ourselves. Of the new material relating 
to his subject, Canon Rawlinson has, as might have been expected, while 
adhering closely to the Scripture narrative, made large and skillful use. 
The accounts of Josephus, Philo, and Artapanus have not been neglected, 
but of the non-biblical Hebrew sources less use has been made than might 
have been desired. Of the many beautiful legends which have gathered 
round the name of Moses, only one is given. Though probably not of 
much historical importance, some of them are highly suggestive and 
instructive. A full and interesting description is given of Egypt, and of 
the Egyptian wars in which Moses is said to have taken part, and equally 
graphic is the account given of the Hebrews and their oppression. The 
theory that the children of Israel struck northward after leaving Egypt 
and passed by the famed ‘ Serbonian bog’ is rejected, the author being of 
opinion that the route taken was, as is usually held, to the south. Towards 
the end is a chapter well worth reading devoted to a description of Hebrew 
art at the time of Moses, and here and there throughout the volume an 
interesting parallel is drawn, as for instance on page 81, between the return 
— into Egypt and the flight of Joseph and Mary with the Young 


inigma Vitae; or, Christianity and Modern Thought. By 
JoHN Wiison, M.A. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
1887. 


This work is clearly the product of a mind of high reflective power, of 
great culture, and of admirable temper. While its author is a firm believer 
in the doctrines of ‘ Evangelical Christianity,’ he nowhere treats the sceptic 
and agnostic with contempt or scorn, and nowhere hurls at them a term of 
opprobrium. He speaks of them, when he has occasion to do so, in tones 
of compassionate sorrow, not of anger, and tries only to reason with them 
in the hope of persuading them. He realises the difficulties that beset 
human thought in the presence of the vexing problems that meet it in its 
search after truth, and has therefore a very genuine sympathy with those 
who may, as he thinks, have wandered out of the way. ere he only 
wishes to be helpful to such. His book takes the form of a spiritual auto- 
biography. He traces in its pages what he calls ‘ the pilgrimage of his 
Ego in the quest after Truth.’ This pilgrimage is admirably described, 
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and always in language of great simplicity, yet of wondrous philosophic 
depth and beauty. 


Modern Hinduism: Being an Account of the Religion and Life 
of the Hindus of Northern India. By W. J. Witxns, 


London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1887. 

Mr. Wilkins very wisely warns his readers against supposing that all 
that he has here to say is true of the natives of India generally. Vast 
masses of the population of that great and marvellous country never come 
within his view. The religion and life of these he leaves aside, and 
confines himself to those of the people with whom he is best acquainted, 
the native population of the northern Province of Bengal. Another caution 
he puts in is against the idea that what is true of one class, community or 
district, is true also of other classes or communities in the same province, 
‘It should be remembered,’ he observes, ‘that descriptions absolutely 
true of certain classes of certain districts may not be strictly correct of 
other classes or other districts; and also that some classes are grossly 
ignorant of the customs of other classes, and the residents of one district, 
whilst familiar with the practices common there, are totally ignorant of 
what prevails in other parts of the country.’ These cautions are not en- 
tirely unnecessary, as in many quarters there is a tendency to suppose that 
the natives of India form one homogeneous people, and that what is usually 
called the religion of India is the common faith of the whole of its 
inhabitants. Mr. Wilkins information is partly first-hand and partly 
borrowed from writers who have preceded him in the same field. His own 
opportunities of studying the Hindus of Northern India have been spread 
over a considerable period, having lived among them many years as a 
missionary ; and having met and conversed with all classes in the cities 
and villages, in their own language, he has learned much about 
them which is not to be found in books. The works he has consulted are 
among the best, some of them belonging to the native literature, and 
others of them being by Europeans. Life and religion are so inseparably 
connected among the Hindus that it is impossible to describe the one, 
without describing the other. A Hindu’s birth is preceded by religious 
rites and ceremonies ; it is attended by them ; religion prescribes most of 
the acts of his daily life ; and his fate in the world beyond is supposed to 
depend to a large extent on the due performance of the rites of religion by 
those whom he leaves behind him. Indeed, unless he leaves a son, and the 
son performs the prescribed sacrifices, both he and his ancestors for 
several generations suffer. Such, at least, is among other things the belief 
inculcated by the following story from the Mahabharata: ‘A Hindu had 
remained unmarried for years after he had attained to manhood. Passing 
into the spirit-world he came upon a number of men hanging by their heels 
from the branch of a tree, with their heads overhanging a deep precipice, 
whilst rats were gnawing at the ropes which bound them, in momentary 
fear of being dashed to pieces. Inquiring whom (sic) they were, he was 
told that they were his ancestors for several generations, who were doomed 
thus to suffer because he had not married, and so failed to procure a son 
whose proper performance of the funeral would have saved them from this 

ain and secured entrance for them into heaven.’ Generally speaking, 

r. Wilkins’s descriptions are clear and interesting. Here and there, 
however, his pages are cumbered by needless repetitions, and, as in the 
passage above cited, his sentences are not always constructed according to 
the ordinary rules of grammar. Beginning with the rites which precede a 
Hindu’s birth, Mr. Wilkins gives a very full account of his social and 
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religious life, of the duties of the astrologer and family priest, of the gurn 
or spiritual guide, of the Hindu’s home, of his marriage, of the temple at 
which he worships, and of the ceremonies performed at his death. The de- 
scription is rendered all the more attractive by the frequent citation of the 
stories or legends to which many of the practices are said to owe their origin. 
Religious sects are as numerous in Hinduism as they are in Christendom. 
Mr. Wilkins gives a long list of them and the personal marks by which 
their adherents may be distinguished. One of the best chapters in the 
volume contains a condensed account of the comparatively recent Theistic 
movement in India, the best known representative of which was the late 
Keshub Chunder Sen. Of the morality of the Hindus, Mr. Wilkins has a 
far from flattering account to give. Murder, infanticide, and abortion, 
notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of the Government to suppress them, 
are rife. The habit of lying seems to have become a second nature to the 
Hindu. The following story is significant : ‘ A friend of my own told me,’ 
says Mr. Wilkins, ‘that when living at Cachar, a friend came and com- 
plained to him that a Sirdar on the estate had burned some of his charcoal. 
On asking how he knew this, the reply was, ‘‘ Bholonatha saw him do it.” 
Going directly to Bholonatha, and asking if he had seen this transaction, 
he denied all knowledge of it ; but when the aggrieved party came upon 
the scene, the witness said, ‘‘ Why did you not tell me that you wished 
me to give evidence?”’ Other stories are given of a similar kind. It 
would appear, however, that though the Hindu still retains his Oriental 
antipathy to change, signs are not wanting of the dawn of better things. 


The Science of Thought. By F. Max Muuier. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co, 1887. 


Because the subjects of which his volume treats do not at present excite 
much public sympathy eitherin England oron the continent, Professor Miller 
has written his preface in a somewhat desponding spirit. It is questionable, 
however, whether the subjects here discoursed of ever did excite much 
public sympathy, if by public sympathy is meant the sympathy of the 
public at large. But be that as it may, that there is any cause for despon- 
dency respecting philosophic studies we have the gravest doubts. Unless 
we are much mistaken it is many a long day since philosophy had as 
many students as it has in the present and it will be difficult to point a 
time when it had more. However, if anything be desired to awaken an 
interest in philosophy, or if anything be needed to deepen what interest 
survives, we could desire nothing better than the volume Professor Miller 
had now published. Philosophy has rarely appeared in a more attractive 
guise. 

The Science of Thought is written with that felicity of style and fertility 
and aptness of illustration which have given most of its author’s works a 
permanent place in our literature. Its leading idea, if we may so say, 
may be gathered from the two aphorisms or rather from the aphorism—for 
its two members must not be separated—which appears on the title-page : 
‘No reason without language ; no language without reason.’ The volume, 
which is somewhat bulky, running to over 650 pages, contains, besides ap- 
pendices and indices, ten chapters, three of which are mainly devoted to the 
discussion of opposing theories and an exposition of the Kantian philosophy. 
The remaining seven, with the exception of the tenth which is for the 
most part a recapitulation, are occupied with the main argument and its 
illustration. 

Professor Miiller’s definition of thought is simplicity itself. ‘I 
mean by Thought,’ he says, ‘the act of thinking, and by thinking I 
mean no more than combining.’ The proviso is added that bringing 
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together or combining always implies separating. The materials of thought 
are sensations, percepts, concepts, and names, and the acts of which these 
are the products are its constituent elements. But though sensations, 
percepts, concepts, and names are distinguishable in thought, they never 
exist as separate entities. ‘No words are possible without concepts, no 
concepts without percepts, and no percepts without sensations.’ 2 
‘Thought, in the usual sense of the word, is utterly impessible without 
the simultaneous working, of sensations, percepts, concepts, and 
names . . . in reality the four are inseparable.’ 

That in which thought inheres is mind, but by this Professor Miiller ob- 
serves, ‘I mean nothing but that working which is going on within, embrac- 
ing sensation, perception, conception and naming, as well as the various 
modes of combining and separating the results of these processes for the pur- 
pose of new discoveries.’ Mind being the working, the worker in all this is 
the Ego as personating the Self, which in the highest sense is as yet only a 
spectator, not a worker, or it is that which has been called the Monon. 
This in order to be what it is and do what it does must be conscious of 
itself, that is, conscious of itself as modified by something not itself. The 
sensations thus produced, however, would be mere states or modifications 
of the Monon, unless the Monon postulated for them a cause without, 
and thus changed all sensations into objects, which objects being sub- 
ject to the a priori conditions of our sensuous intuitions must be in time 
and space. Taking therefore the impacts of the Monon or of things not 
the Monon upon the Monon for granted, we may call the resistance and the 
concomitant vibrations of the self-conscious Monon, sensation, the change 
of sensations into intuitions of objects in space and time, perception, and 
the counting of such perceptions, and their addition and subtraction 
conception, this conception being always realized in signs or words. Here, 
accordingly, leaving aside the question what is behind the Monon, is all 
that is requisite to account for thought. We want no longer any innate 
ideas, any new faculties, or separate instruments in order to explain all the 
work that is going on within. Mind, memory, reason, understanding, etc., 
are but the names of certain modes of action on the part of a self-conscious 
Monon. Given the self-conscious Monon, which must be conscious, if it 
is to exist at all; everything else can be shown to be the result of an in- 
evitable development. 

Assuming that this analysis of the human mind is correct, and 
that all we call thought finds its consummation in language, Pro- 
fessor Miiller next enquires how the growth of the human mind can be 
studied. His answer to this is: it must be studied in the history of lan- 
guage. ‘ The true archives,’ he observes, ‘in which alone the historical 
development of the human mind can be studied are the archives of lan- 
guage, and these archives reach in an uninterrupted line from our own 
latest thought to the first word that was ever uttered by our ancestors. It 
is here where the human mind has left us what may be called its true auto- 
biography, if only we are able to decipher it.’ To the question, was man 
ever without language, he replies : ‘ If our first tenet is right, if language 
and reason are identical, or two names or two aspects only of one and the 
same thing, and if secondly we cannot doubt that language had an histori- 
cal beginning, and represents the work of man carried. on through many 
thousands of years, we cannot avoid the conclusion that before those many 
thousands of years, there was a time when the first stone of the great temple 
of language was laid, and that before that time man was without language, 
and therefore without reason.’ But unavoidable as these conclusions are, it 
does not follow, he maintains, that man was not alwaysan animal rationabile. 
Though not always rationalis, he was always, and must have been, as Kant 
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long ago pointed out, and as Noiré and others have since maintained, ra- 
tionabilis. Professor Miiller is here brought in contact with Darwin and 
the Evolutionists, and an extremely lively discussion follows. For its va- 
rious points we must refer the reader to the work itself (chapters ii. and iv. 
with chapter iii.) It must suffice here to say that Prof. Miller denies in 
the growth of language what Darwin himself, thereby differing from most 
Darwinians, denies in the growth of nature, namely one uniform beginning 
for all and everything, or one primordial cell for all organic beings and one 
primordial root for all words. On the other hand he joins issue with Dar- 
win on the question of the origin of man, and denies that he is descended 
from some unknown animal ancestor, for the reason that he looks upon 
language as a property of man of which no trace, whether actual or poten- 
tial, has ever been fouud in any other animal. Language, in fact, is with 
Prof. Miiller the impassible barrier between man and the lower animals, 
and constitutes the specific difference between them. 

Turning now to language, its constituent elements are of course 
roots. These are neither interjections nor imitations of natural 
sounds. The difference between them, it is pointed out, is that 
while roots are definite in sound but general in meaning, inter- 
jections and imitations are general, that is vague and varying in 
sound, but definite or singular in meaning. The Bow-wow theory is thus 
thrown overboard, though not for the first time by our author. Roots, 
he maintains, as a fact placed beyond all reasonable doubt by the Science 
of Language, are the signs of concepts. ‘Every root,’ he remarks, ‘ ex- 
presses a concept, or what is called a general notion, or more correctly, the 
consciousness of repeated acts, such as scraping, digging, striking, joining, 
etc. They express acts, transitive or intransitive, and the consciousness 
of such acts, if expressed by any signs, whether phonetic or otherwise 
must be considered as the first step towards the formation of concept.’ 
What then is their origin? Noiré was the first to prove convincingly that 
it is impossible to separate the two questions, how concepts are framed, 
and how they are named, for the simple reason, as he showed, that no 
concept can be framed without a name, and no name can be framed with- 
out a concept. Noiré’s theory, which was amply discussed in the pages of 
the last number of this Review, Professor Miiller carries a step further, or 
rather it has suggested to him his own. According to Noiré the sounds 
associated with the repeated social acts of man became roots when they 
expressed the consciousness of these acts. In other words, roots owed 
their origin to the clamor concomitans of our early social acts. But, as 
Professor Miiller points out, so long as they were simply involuntary sounds 
and without conscious significance there was no speech. Language arises 
as soon as the clamor concomitans is used to remind ourselves or others of 
the acts it accompanies. Professor Miiller therefore sees the true origin 
of language and thought in the roots as signs of our acts. ‘It is of these 
our own self-willed acts,’ he observes, ‘that we become conscious without 
any effort, and not till we have become conscious of these acts as acts, 
that is to say as perceived in their results, can we make the next step, 
that of naming the results our acts by the roots which signify these acts. 
Space will not allow us to follow Professor Miiller further, but brief and 
imperfect as our analysis has been it will suffice to show the value of his 
work, though it must necessary fail to afford anything more than the 
faintest indication of the interest with which the subject is surrounded 
and the wealth of learning with which it is illustrated. 


Extracts from the Records of the Royal Burgh of Stirling, A.D. 
1519-1666 ; with Appendix, A.D. 1295-1666. Glasgow: 
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Printed for the Glasgow Stirlingshire and Sons of the Rock 
Society, 1887. 


Some three years ago the municipal authorities of Stirling, following the 
example of the authorities of one or two other towns, issued an extremely 
valuable collection of charters and documents illustrative of the history of 
their burgh. For some reason or other, doubtless a good and sufficient 
one, they seem to have rested from their labours in this direction, like the 
Provost and Magistrates of Dundee, and but for the generosity and public 
spirit of the society whose name appears on its title page, the present 
equally valuable volume would in all probability never have seen the light. 
While profoundly grateful for all that has been done in connection with the 
records of the Scottish burghs in the way of printing them, and what has 
been done can scarcely be too highly appraised, we cannot help feeling that 
it is a matter for regret that the publication or non-publication of the nu- 
merous burgh records yet unpublished is left in the hands and depends 
upon the will of local authorities or private societies, and that no Act of 
Parliament exists authorising and compelling their publication, or the 
publication of such parts as experts may fix upon as of sufficient importance 
to deserve printing. Thrown upon the local rates, and spread over a 
number of years, the expense would in many instances be almost inappreci- 
able, while in other cases the pressure on the local rates might berelieved by 
grants from the imperial funds. That large quantities of the documents in 
question are deserving of publication few candoubt. A glance at either of the 
two volumes Mr. Renwick has now edited in connection with Stirling is suffi- 
cient, we should say, to convince the most sceptical. If it is not we should 
certainly give very little either for his intelligence or patriotism. In few 
books, in fact we will venture to say in no book, can so clear an insight be 
obtained into the social, religious, and even political history of the country 
as may be obtained from the volumes we have referred to, and from the 
similar volumes issued by the Spalding Club, and those more recently 
edited for the Burgh Records Society by Dr. Marwick. 

The extracts which Mr. Renwick has now edited for the Glasgow Sons of 
the Rock Society, with a skill that needs no praise, extend over a period of 
close on four hundred years, and contain a vast mass of interesting infor- 
mation respecting almost every line of municipal life. The Provost and 
Magistrates of Stirling seem at all times to have been anxious for the pre- 
servation of the records and documents connected with their burgh. As 
early as 1522, as the present extracts show, they kept them under lock and 
key in a chest which is is described as ‘the commoun kist . . quhair 
all the avidentis of this gud toune and the commoun seill ar in keipin.’ The 
extract under date 5th July, 1552. is an inventory of the books ‘ deliverit 
be Johene Graheme of Baldorrane, commoun clerk of the burght of Strive- 
ling, to Johne Cragingelt of that ilk, provest of Striveling . . and put 
be hym in the thesaure hous in presens of Archbald Spittale, bailyie, Ro- 
bert Cousland, &c., &c.,’ and bearing that the clerk still holds in his hands 
‘the reyister buke of the few landis and sesingis of the townis,’ as they are 
‘nocht yit compleit.? Of the eight volumes of records mentioned in this 
inventory, and which continue in an almost unbroken series from.1444 to 
1550, only two have been found, those of 1519-30, and 1544-49. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Renwick is not too sanguine in his expectation that the 
six missing volumes, together with the Reid Buke and the Register Buke, 
have only been mislaid, and will soon be found. In 1645 the Provost and 
Magistrates again show the same solicitous care for their municipal docu- 
ments, ordaining the Dean of Guild to go, with certain others, ‘to umqu- 
hile maister David Williamson, thair last clerkis hous and chalmer, . . 
and thair to resave the tounes haill bookis, prothogollis, and registeres, and 
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to putt tham in the tolbuith and counsalhous for the tounes use, and the 
rest to be put up in cofferis.’ 

As elsewhere the Provost and magistrates in Stirling exercised the 
most rigid supervision over all the affairs of their burgh. Not only did 
they punish wrong-doers, and attend to the defence of the town; they 
regulated trade, and interfered between buyer and seller in a way 
that would not now-a-days be tolerated. Without their consent 
no one could sell the smallest article in the burgh except under pains 
and ‘penalties. They fixed the price of wine, malt, ale, wheat, bread, 
oats, tallow, candles, straw, &c. To sell ale before it had been 
tasted and tested by their cunners, and the rate at which it was to be 
sold fixed by the bailie of the quarter in which the brewster lived, 
was an indictable offence. The bakers were compelled to serve the 
town first, and to reserve a supply of bread sufficient for its needs. 
Hucksters were forbidden to purchase goods for sale before certain 
fixed hours of the day. In 1525 cake baking seems to have been a profit- 
able business and many enterprising women appear to have gone into it ; 
but on Nov. 3 the Provost and magistrates stepped in and prohibited all 
but six and fixed the size and price of the cake. In all this of course they 
were but walking up to their light and were simply anxious for the welfare 
of the community. Boycotting is usually supposed to be a peculiarly Irish 
invention. Here, however, is a case of legal boycotting occurring in 
Stirling as far back as 1555. ‘It is fund be the provest, baillies and 


-counsall, that Jonat Donaldsone, the spous of Alexander Galloway, is ane 


woman of evill conditionis and nocht lauchfull to by nor sell with, nothir 
of hir husbandis geir nor nane utheris; and thairfor thai inhibit, be thir 
presentis, all and sindry thair nychtbouris and inhabitantes of the brucht 
of Striveling that nane of tham tak upone hand to by, sell, or tak in wod, 
ony manir of geir with hir, ondir pane of escheiting of the geir bocht, sauld 
orlaid inwod,’ etc. The more seriousoffences were punished with beheading, 
hanging, drowning, banishment. Here and there an atrocious crime is 
noted. The offences of slander and ‘ flyghting’ seem to have been of fre- 
quent occurrence, the offenders in these cases being usually women. 
For being found ‘ane pikair [thief] and apprehendit with saip, lynt and 
ane scheit’ etc., one Jonet Wrycht was condemned to be burnt on‘the 
cheek and banished the town. In the case of Marioun Ray who had been 
found guilty of slander and threatening ‘that scho suld lay the pynt stoup 
on the cheftis’ of Agnes Henderson the court ‘ ordanis for penitioun that 
thair be maid ane standand gest furth fra the heid of the tolboitht, with 
ane pillie, ane tow and ane creile, and scho be put in the creile and hyng 
thair during the will of the provest and baillies.’ William Duchok besides 
being fined for slandering Merione Aikman was condemned ‘to drink 
wattir xxiiij houris becaus he wes drunkin quhen he missaid hir.’ 

The references to the craft gilds throughout the volume are numerous, 
Several of the extracts show that women were admitted to them. The indica- 
tions of the influence they had come out on almost every page. As might be 
expected the ecclesiastical and educational notes, but more especially the 
former, are frequent. Here and there we catch a glimpse of the invading 
armies of the English, the ‘Queen’s Majesty,’ an Earl of Argyll, and 
traders from foreign lands. An entry on 3 Sept. 1529 shows that the 
deacon and members of the fleshers’ gild were given permission ‘to bait a 
bull of Sanccubartis day or on Sounday nixt thareftir.’ The references to 
lepers are painfully numerous. From a philological point of view the 


- extracts are especially valuable, many of the old forms of the language 


occurring, and not a few words now unused, some of them not to be found 
even in Jamieson. 
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A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By W. E. . 
Lecky. Vols. V. and VI. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1887. 


These volumes of Mr. Lecky’s History bring the narrative down to 
the year 1793, and are concerned therefore with nine of the most import- 
ant, if not eventful, years in the history of England and Europe during the 
Eighteenth Century. They are marked, it is almost needless to say, by 
the same admirable features as the four volumes by which they have been 
preceded, and fully sustain the reputation Mr. Lecky has won as a 
judicious, eloquent, and philosophical historian. Their contents are 
extremely varied—art, science, literature, agriculture, manufactures, 
dress and manners and popular amusements, as well as diplomatic and par- 
liamentary history, being all treated with more or less detail. One or two 
of the chapters might have been expanded into volumes. A long chapter, 
occupying about a fourth part of the fifth volume, on the French Revolu- 
tion, seems at first sight somewhat out of place, but the profound influence 
which that movement had upon England and English affairs is sufficient to 
vindicate its insertion. 

Among the brilliant statesmen who appear on the pages of these 
volumes, Pitt unquestionably stands out as in many respects the 
greatest. As a peace Minister he has probably been unequalled, cer- 
tainly he has not been surpassed. Very appropriately, therefore, for he 
does not propose to narrate the failures which darkened Pitt’s later years, 
Mr. Lecky opens his fifth volume with an elaborate analysis of the 
qualities requisite in a successful modern statesman. It is in passages 
of this kind that Mr. Lecky excels, and the paragraphs in which it 
is contained are deserving of careful study. ‘ Originality and profundity 
of thought,’ he remarks, ‘ the power of tracing principles to their obscure 
and distant consequences, the intellectual and imaginative insight which 
penetrates to the heart of things and expresses in a perennial form the 
deeper emotions or finer shades of human character, can be of little or no 
service in practical politics.’ In the higher spheres of statesmanship the 
moral qualities of the hero or saint are not required. Passionate earnest- 
ness, uncalculating daring, delicacy of conscience, and extreme loftiness of 
aim are a hindrance rather than an assistance. The politician deals very 
largely with the superficial and commonplace ; his art, therefore, is in a great 
measure that of skilful compromise ; and he is likely to succeed best who 
is in closest sympathy with the average intelligence and ideals of his time. 
‘ The first quality of a prime minister in a free country,’ said Horace Wal- 
pole, ‘is to have more common sense than any man ;’ and Mr. Lecky, 
after quoting this saying of Walpole’s, goes on to add: ‘Tact, business 
talent, knowledge of men, resolution, promptitude, and sagacity in dealing 
with immediate emergencies, a character which lends itself easily to conci- 
liation, diminishes friction and inspires confidence, are especially needed, 
and are more likely to be found among shrewd and enlightened men of the 
world than among men of great original genius or of an heroic type of 
character.’ Further on he remarks: ‘ The talent of an orator or debater 
who can carry his measures triumphantly through parliamentary contro- 
versies ; the talent of a tactician skilful in the difficult art of party manage- 
ment ; the talent of an administrator who can conduct the ordinary busi- 
ness of the country with vigour and sagacity ; the constructive talent 
which, when a great change is to be accomplished, can carry it out by 
wise and well-conceived legislation ; the political prescience which foresees 
the effect of measures, understands the tendencies of the time and directs 
and modifies a policy in accordance with them, must all meet in an ideal 
statesman,’ 
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In an extraordinary degree no one has ever possessed all these 
very various and dissimilar talents. Pitt, however, Mr. Lecky 
thinks, and most will agree with him, is the most remarkable of 
all instances of the combination of the more dazzling of them. 
At twenty-five he had attained a parliamentary ascendancy which his 
father had scarcely rivalled, and had won one of the most desperate 
parliamentary battles in English history against an Opposition con- 
sisting of the majority of the House of Commons directed by a group of 
orators and statesmen of the greatest eminence. During the nineteen 
years he held office as Prime Minister, he was as absolute in 
the Cabinet and Parliament as Walpole, and far more powerful. 
‘Such a minister,’ Mr. Lecky observes, ‘may have had great defects, 
but he must have had extraordinary merits.’ The ‘comprehensive 
picture’ which Mr. Lecky gives of him is in many respects admirable, 
though the account of his oratory is somewhat disappointing. One would 
have liked to hear more, too, about Pitt’s education, particularly of the 
seven years he spent at Cambridge. ‘ Exaggerated pride and extreme 
avarice of power’ were his chief defects ; ‘indomitable resolution’ was his 
great merit. Along with these he had to a very remarkable degree, the 
inestimable gift of reticence, great calmness and collectedness, and 
complete mastery over himself. Though cold and reserved in public, when 
among the few whom he thoroughly trusted, he was ‘one of the most 
charming and even one of the gayest companions.’ As a statesman he 
showed like Walpole very little disposition to ally himself with men whose 
talents might in any way imperil his own ascendancy ; but when he gave 
his confidence, he gave it without reserve. Mr. Lecky does full justice to 
his ability as a finance minister, and points out very clearly both the 
merits and defects of his policy. 

The debates on the Regency Bill, and the Test and Corporations Acts 
afforded abundant opportunity to Pitt for showing his admirable skill 
as a leader, and Mr. Lecky narrates them with great minuteness, taking, 
while dealing with the latter, the opportunity of sketching the growth of re- 
ligious liberty and the views advocated by Locke, Warburton, Burke and 
others on toleration. The complicated state of political affairs on the 
Continent is described at considerable length; what Mr. Freeman calls 
the ‘Eternal Eastern Question’ coming in for a large share of attention, 
as well as the ambitious designs of Prussia, the singular conduct of 
Gustavus III. of Sweden, and the Peace of Jassy, which released Pitt from 
his Prussian engagements. In the chapter on the Causes of the French 
Revolution, Mr. Lecky passes over much the same ground as Mr. Buckle. 
The effect of this movement on English politics is traced with great skill. 
Previous to the capture of the Bastile, which contained at the time but 
seven prisoners, of whom one was an idiot, and another was detained at 
the request of his family, the events transpiring in France were regarded 
in England with indifference. When the news of its capture arrived, Pitt 
with his official responsibility was of course silent. Fox wrote—‘ How much 
the greatest event it is that ever happened in the world, and how much the 
best!’ Burke was in doubt and reserved his judgment. ‘Our thoughts 
of everything at home,’ he wrote to Lord Charlemont, ‘are suspended by 
our astonishment at the wonderful spectacle whieh is exhibited in a 
neighbouring and rival country. What spectators and what actors! 
England gazing with astonishment at a French struggle for liberty, and 
not knowing whether to blame or applaud. The thing, indeed, though I 
thought I saw something like it in progress for several years, has still 
somewhat in it paradoxical and mysterious. The spirit it is not impossible 
to admire; but the old Parisian ferocity has broken out in a shocking 
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manner. It is true that this may be no more than a sudden explosion ; 
if so, no indication can be taken from it ; but if it should be character 
rather than accident, then that people are not fit for liberty, and must 
have a strong hand like that of their former masters to coerce them. Men 
must have a certain fund of moderation to qualify them for freedom, else 
it becomes noxious to themselves and a perfect nuisance to everybody else. 
What will be the event it is hard, I think still, to say.” These doubts 
rapidly deepened in Burke’s mind, and led eventually to the disruption of 
the Whig party. For a long time, indeed, Burke alone seems to have seen 
the significance of the French Revolution. Pitt looked at it with the eye 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, as Mr. Lecky observes, and even when 
the war broke out, believed, unlike Burke, that France being bankrupt, 
the war must necessarily come to a speedy termination. The chapter in 
which Mr. Lecky narrates the events which led up to the outbreak 
of the war, strikes us as the best in the volumes, though probably 
the one to which readers will be most drawn is the twenty-third, 
which follows it. The subjects dealt with here are extremely varied— 
manners, dress, popular amusements, architecture, painting, sculpture, 
literature, inventions, agriculture, poetry, prisons, the horrors of the 
slave trade, and the harshness of the penal code being all dealt with in it. 
It winds up with a remarkable passage contrasting the morality of the 
eighteenth century with that of the present day. Fully one half of Mr. 
Lecky’s sixth volume is taken up with Irish affairs. That it is informing 
and deserving of the closest study we need hardly say. One remark, and 
it is only one of many such deserves quoting: ‘To an historian of the 
eighteenth century, few things can be more grotesquely absurd than to 
suppose that the merits or demerits, the failure or the success of the old 
Irish Parliament have any real bearing on modern schemes for recon- 
structing the government of Ireland on a revolutionary and Jacobin basis.’ 
In the present state of opinion Mr. Lecky’s chapters on Ireland will 
undoubtedly give rise to much discussion, but they are factors which will 
as undoubtedly help in the solution of a question of which all sides are 
becoming heartily weary. 


England under the Angevin Kings. By Kate NorGaTe. Maps 
and Plans. 2 Vols. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 1887. 


Miss Norgate is a disciple of the late Mr. J. R. Green, and has dedicated 
her present work to his memory. ‘It was undertaken,’ she tells us, ‘ at his 
suggestion ; its progress through those earliest stages, which for an in- 
experienced writer are the hardest of all, was directed by his counsels, 
aided by his criticisms, encouraged by his sympathy, and every step in my 
work during the past eleven years has but led me to feel more deeply and 
to prize more highly the constant help of his teaching and example.’ Mr. 
Green, we venture to think, would, if he could peruse the pages of these 
two closely-printed volumes, be very far from being in the slightest degree 
disposed to disown his pupil. They certainly reflect great credit on the 
industry, learning, and skill of their author, and show traces of an influ- 
ence which, it is to be hoped, will be more and more felt. On every 
page there is evidence of the same thoroughness of work, and the 
same preference for national, as distinguished from regal and military life 
and history, that formed so large a feature in Mr. Green’s character as an 
historian. If we miss somewhat of his brilliancy in Miss Norgate’s pages, 
we have the same scrupulous conscientiousness, and the. same large and 
liberal views of what history ought to be. If her narrative, again, seems 
here and there to drag a little, the fault is not hers, but her subject’s, 
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and occasionally, perhaps, the reader’s. The petty wars and broils which 
fall to be narrated are innumerable, page after page of them often occurring ; 
but where a less capable writer would hopelessly flounder or give nothing 
more than a bare catalogue, Miss Norgate’s skill and historic insight are 
usually very distinctly seen. The significance of the personal feuds and 
petty wars narrated, and their bearing on the general conrse of events, are 
clearly pointed out, and advantage is taken at every turn to invest them 
with something more than a purely military interest. Striking passages of 
another and much more popular, though less difficult, kind are far from 
infrequent. The story of Godric, of William of Malmesbury, of the Angevin 
Counts, Fulk the Good, Geoffrey Greygown, and Fulk the Black; of 
Thomas a Becket, and even of Stephen’s wars, are told with remarkable 
effect. Here and there are passages of sustained eloquence ; or take the 
following passage, which in several respects is characteristic : ‘ Whoever 
Fulk’s real ancestors may have been, there can be no question that his 
descendants were a very remarkable race. From first to last there is a 
strong family likeness among them all. The first thing that strikes one 
about them is their thoroughness; whatsoever their hands found to do, 
whether it were good or evil, they did it with all their might. Nearly all 
of them were men of great and varied natural powers, gifted with a lofty 
military capacity and a deep political insight, and with a taste and a talen’ 
for all kinds of pursuits, into which they threw themselves with the full 
ardour of their stirring, restless temper. Daring, but not rash ; persever- 
ing, watchful, tenacious; sometimes seeming utterly unscrupulous, yet 
with a vein of irregular piety running through the characters of many of 
them, and coming to light in the strangest shapes and at the most un- 
expected moments ; passionate almost as madmen, but with a method in 
their madness, the Angevin Counts were patriots in their way ; for their 
chief aim was aggrandizement, but it was the aggrandisement of Anjou as 
well as of themselves. They were not to be led away like their rivals of 
Blois by visionary schemes of merely personal promotion involving neglect 
of their own little home-country ; they were proud and fond of their 
“black Angers” on its steep above the Mayenne, and never forgot that 
there was the centre whence their power was to spread to the ends of the 
earth. It is easy to see how exactly such a race as this was fitted for its 
post in Anjou. Given such men in such a place, we can scarcely wonder 
at what they made of it.’ This is from the first volume, but it may be 
compared with another passage in the second, pages 195-7. One thing by 
which the reader can scarcely fail to be impressed is the evidence which 
almost every page bears of a resolute desire to make the history as com- 
plete as possible. Not content with merely describing the course of events, 
Miss Norgate endeavours to show why the history of the period was what 
it was, and could not under the circumstances be otherwise. Her treat- 
ment of it, while sufficiently minute, is broad. The whole period is held 
in a firm and comprehensive grasp, and the main theme, the development of 
English national life, is never lost sight of. The prophecy in which King 
Edward the Confessor is supposed to have foretold the destiny in store for 
his country after his death—‘ When the green tree, cut asunder in the 
midst and severed in the space of three furlongs, shall be — in again, 
and shall bring forth flowers and fruit, then at last may England hope to 
see the end of he sorrows’—runs through the volumes like a golden 
thread. With this they open, and with this they close. Whether the 
prophecy was ever made, the idea of making it the text of the 
book has, to say the least, its advantages. It was not until the three 
Norman Princes had passed away and the two royal houses were at last 
united on the throne in the person of Henry Fitz-empress, that the sorrows 
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sown by the Norman Conquest finally began to cease, ‘and the dim ideal 
of national prosperity and union which English and Normans alike asso- 
ciated with the revered name of the Confessor’ grew into a real and living 
thing. The fusion of the two races, fhe causes which led to it, and the 
slow but irresistible growth of a genuine English feeling, together with the 
hindrances it had to overcome in the course of its development, are all 
skilfully delineated. So also is the way in which Henry II. faced the task~, 
which lay before him on his accession. This, as Miss Norgate observes, 
‘ was nothing less than the resuscitation of the body politic from a state of 
utter decay. The legal, constitutional, and administrative machinery of 
the State was at a deadlock ; the national.resources, material and moral, 
were exhausted. To bring under subjection once for all the remnant of 
the disturbing forces which had caused the catastrophe, and render them 
powerless for future harm ; to disinter from the mass of ruin the fragments 
of the old foundations of social and political organization, and build up on 
them a secure and lasting fabric of administration and law ; to bring order 
out of chaos, life out of decay—this was the work which a youth who had 
not yet completed his twenty-second year now found himself called to 
undertake, and to undertake almost single-handed.’ Of the literary 
developments of the period Miss Norgate writes with enthusiasm. The 
chapter on the Conquest of Ireland we can only mention in order to call 
attention to it. 


A History of the Papacy during the Period of the Reformation. 
By M. CreieuTon, M.A., etc., etc. Vols. II]. and IV. The 
Italian Princes. 1464-1518. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1887. 


With the second half of the latter of these volumes Mr. Creighton may be 
said to have at least reached his real subject. The introduction has been 
long, but perhaps not too long, though that remains to be seen ; but be 
that as it may, so far as it has gone, the work is a very careful, honest, 
and solid piece of writing. Mr. Creighton is neither rhetorical nor philoso- 
phical ; nor does he trouble his readers with ‘ reflections’ or with attempts 
to improve his subject or to point a moral. He goes on his way 
with a calm, persevering industry, and is content for the most part to 
let the facts he has to record speak for themselves. At the same time his 
work is thoroughly critical. It is perhaps because he is so thoroughly pos- 
sessed by the spirit of criticism that his pages are so eminently fair and 
impartial. Even his authorities are not regarded as above suspicion. A 
passage in the pfeface to the third volume is significant of the whole tone 
and spirit of the work. Speaking of the records of contemporary diplo- 
macy, he remarks: ‘There are no questions which require more consid- 
eration in the present condition of historical studies than the use to be 
made of, and the weight to be attached to, the letters of ambassadors. 
Really an ambassador requires as much criticism as a chronicler. The po- 
litical intelligence of the man himself, the source of his information in 
each case, the object which he and his government had in view, and the 
interest which others had in deceiving him—these and other considerations 
have to be carefully weighed. I have endeavoured to do this to the best 
of my power, and have selected the negotiations which I thought it best to 
emphasise. Diplomatic dealings need not always be recorded simply be- 
cause we know that they took place ; but the ideas of diplomatic possibi- 
lity give us an insight into the politics of the times, which cannot be disre- 
garded.’ This , as we have said, is significant of the whole tone and 
spirit of the work. Mr. Creighton writes as an historian, and neither as a 
partisan, nor as one who bids for popular favour. If his style is not bril- 
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liant, and we do not suppose that even Professor Creighton would say that 
it is, it has at least the merit of being vigorous and lucid. 

The character of the Papacy during the period dealt with in these volumes 
is sufficiently indicated by their sub-title. With the exception of Paul IT. 
and Pius III., who reigned only fifteen days, the Popes felt themselves to 
be first and chiefly Italian Princes. During the previous hundred years the 
idea of a Christian Commonwealth of Europe—the idea on which the Pa- 
pacy rested—had silently crumbled away. A new order of things had arisen. 
The great schism had been suppressed, but instead of leaving the hands of 
the Pope free for action of his own, its suppression only made the diffi- 
culties of his position more apparent. The spirit which had formerly 
united Europe in great enterprises was gone, and refused to return. There 
was an utter want of union. The time when the hope could be entertained 
of effecting a combined effort against the enemies of the Church had passed 
away. The expulsion of the Turks from Europe was clearly, as Mr. 
Creighton points out, an object worthy of united effort, but men listened 
with coldness to every appeal for a crusade against them. Pius II.’s well 
well meant attempt was a total failure, and ‘only his death prevented 
the failure from being ludicrous.’ Sixtus IV. was scarcely less unsuc- 
cessful. He issued an encyclical letter and negotiated with the Em- 
peror, then Frederick III. ; legates were sent to France, Germany 
and Spain, twenty ships were built in the Tiber, and the Pope gave 
‘his solemn benediction to the Admiral’s ship before the Admiral set out 
to Brindisi to join the contingents of Venice and Naples, the only powers 
that in any way responded to the appeal, but the results were paltry. 
Canon Creighton sums them up in the sentences: ‘The combined fleet 
made a series of plundering raids on the Turkish coast, but caused more 
terror than damage to the foe. In January, 1473, Caraffa returned to 
Rome, and made a triumphal entry with twelve camels and twenty-five 
Turkish prisoners.’ ‘It was a novel spectacle,’ he continues, ‘ but a scanty 
return for the expense of the armament.’ 

Some sense of the altered position of affairs and of the great problems re- 
specting the Papal policy which were awaiting solution seems to have been 
present to Pius II. His successor Paul II., perceived them more clearly, but 
vigorously as he could act in other matters, when he approached matters 
of policy or statesmanship, he lacked the force necessary to give effect to 
his intentions and acted tentatively, almost despondingly. He refused to 
allow the Papacy to sink to the level of an Italian principality, but he 
refused also to grapple seriously with the difficulties around him, and after 
one or two well meant but by no means vigorous efforts to impress himself 
upon the times, preferred to let things take their way, and to indulge his 
taste for building and the collecting of precious stones and works of art. 

The first to fully recognise the actual position which the New Learning 
and the new system of European politics had brought in, and the first to 
resolve upon the adoption of a new and decided policy of his own was Sixtus 
IV., who as General of the Franciscan Order had distinguished himself by 
his reforming zeal. After the failure of his crusading policy—a policy 
adopted probably either from a resolve to give the old political traditions of 
the Papacy a fair trial, or with a view to justify in his own eyes the trans- 
ition from a Franciscan reformer to an Italian Prince, ecclesiastical reforms 
and the idea of reuniting Christendom in the basis of its religious life he set 
aside, and boldly adopted the current aims and methods of the princes around 
him. Popesalso are more or less creatures of circumstance and probably no 
other course was opened to Sixtus. If Europe was in an evil plight, Italy 
was even more corrupt than other countries. ‘During the dark days of 
the Schism and General Councils,’ observes Mr. Creighton, ‘ when the 
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papal power was practically in abeyance, Italian politics had developed 
with warvellous rapidity. Commerce had prospered ; wealth and luxury 
had increased ; the desire for material comfort had absorbed men’s energies; 
the culture of the Renaissance had thrown a graceful veil of paganism over 
self-seeking. Popular liberty had everywhere disappeared before absolu- 
tism. The state centred round the person of its individual ruler, who 
contented his subjects by a display of outward magnificence, and condoned 
his tyranny by fostering commerce and affording full scope for the particu- 
lar interests of his people. The stronger rulers made their power still 
more absolute ; the condottieri strove to become independent princes; 
the smaller lords served the greater, and by their military activity 
protected themselves against the results of their reckless tyranny.’ 
In the midst of ‘this seething sea of intrigue,’ the Papal States lay, 
as Professor Creighton proceeds to point out, a tempting prize 
to any adventurer, great or small, who was strong enough and bold 
enough to lay hands upon them. Already Ladislas had aimed at the 
secularisation of the lands of the Church, and only a lucky accident had 
diverted Francesco Sforza from seeking his fortunes at the expense of the 
Papacy ; and Ferrante of Naples, a neighbour by no means to be trusted, 
was simply waiting a favourable opportunity to add the provinces of 
the Church to his own. Even in Rome itself the Popes were not safe, 
Eugenius IV. had been driven out of it, and the conspiracies against Nico- 
las V. and Pius II. showed unmistakeably the presence of threatening ele- 
moe of disaffection, and suggested intrigues on the part of neighbouring 
places. 

Against all this nothing was to be expected from a united Christendom. 
‘Italian politics,’ as Mr. Creighton puts it, ‘only expressed with greater 
definiteness the prevalent condition of Europe.’ Men were everywhere 
busy with questions that concerned their own material well-being, and to 
try to rally them in defence of the Church was useless. To the credit of 
Sixtus it must be said that he did not begin his new policy until he had 
convinced himself of the futility of attempting to revive the traditional 

olicy of his office. But having once made up his mind, he stuck at nothing. 
N epotism he elevated to a political principle, and sought to accomplish his 
object by any means that offered. Machiavelli says of him with truth : 
He was the first Pope who began to show the extent of the Papal power, 
and how things that before were called errors could be hidden behind the 
Papal authority ; meaning by ‘the Papal authority,’ as Mr. Creighton 
points out, not the usual authority of the Head of Christendom, but the 
power of an Italian prince who was engaged in consolidating his dominions 
into an important State. Alexander VI., who followed him after an inter- 
val of eight years, surpassed him both in his gains and losses. If he added 
more to the temporal power of the Papacy, he did immeasurably more to 
destroy its spiritual authority. ‘The Borgia,’ as Mr. Creighton very for- 
cibly remarks, ‘have become legendary as types of unrestrained wickedness, 
and it is difficult to judge them fairly without seeming to palliate iniquity.’ 
With all his love of war and unscrupulousness as a politician, Julius II. 
stands immeasurably higher than either Sixtus or Alexander. His policy 
had the merit of disinterestedness. While Sixtus and Alexander aimed 
simply at procuring principalities for their sons or nephews, the ambition 
of Julius was to extend the dominions of the Church, and for good or ill 
he was undoubtedly the founder of the Papal States. At his death, 
Machiavelli could write, ‘Time was when no baron was so insignificant but 
he might venture to brave the papal power ; now it is regarded with res- 
pect, even by a king of France.’ 

Mr. Creighton’s narrative is succinct and clear. Many admirable pas- 
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sages occur in his pages. His chapters on the New Learning and the atti- 
tude which the various occupants of the Papal Chair assumed toward it, 
though dealing with a well worn subject, will be found fresh and interes- 
ting. 


Historia Numorum: A Manual of Greek Numismatics. By 
Barctay V. Heap. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1887. 


Valuable as this work is, the class to which it appeals can scarcely be said 
to be numerous, yet few as they are there is not one of them by whom its 
appearance will not be eagerly welcomed. It is many a long day since a 
similar work of equal value was issued. The last thorough retrospect of 
the science to which it belongs was made towards the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, when Eckhel published his monumental Doctrina »wmorwm 
veterum, but since then the science which Eckhel illustrated with such 
marvellous skill and erudition has shared in the general forward move- 
ment, and may be said to have been advancing by leaps and bounds. For 
the first principles of numismatics the student will always consult the Doc- 
trina with advantage, and in all probability it will never be altogether super- 
seded. But since the beginning of the present century, as Mr. Head points 
out, ‘much has been accomplished ; whole fields of study of which Eckhel 
was entirely ignorant have been opened up and explored, and hoards upon 
hoards of ancient coins have been brought to light.’ Of the electrum 
staters of Cyzicus, for instance, of which no fewer than 150 varieties are 
now known, Eckhel had never seen a single specimen, and was led to doubt 
the evidence of ancient writers and to dispute the fact that any such coin 
had ever existed. In the same way he had never seen a gold stater of 
Athens, and disbelieved in the genuineness of the few specimens which had 
been described by others. Archeology, too, is a science of quite recent 
growth, and it is only within a comparatively few years that archeologists 
have become aware of any strict scientific basis of criticism for determining 
the exact age of any works of ancient art. Metrology was declared by 
Eckhel to be involved in Cimmerian darkness, but, thanks to the progress 
of archeology, which has made it possible to assign definite dates to the 
various issues of the cities of the ancient world, and to the writings of Boeckh, 
Mommsen, Lenormant, Bartolotti, Hultsch, and others, the science of an- 
cient numismatic metrology has been placed on a firmer footing. ‘It can no 
longer be maintained,’ as Mr. Head observes, ‘that this branch of our 
subject is shrouded in Cimmerian darkness ; the night has at last broken, 
and we are beginning to see well enough to feel our way.’ The Historia 
makes no pretensions, as we need hardly say, to take the place of the Doc- 
trina. Nor does it profess to be a complete ‘ Corpus’ of Greek coins. The 
time for the compilation of such a work, Mr Head believes, has not yet 
arrived, and doubts whether the completion of so colossal an undertaking 
is now within the ppwer of any single scholar. Still less does Mr. Head’s 
manual profess to bea general treatise or a series of Essays on Numismatics. 
‘My aim,’ he says, ‘has been to produce a practical handbook in a single 
portable volume containing in a condensed form a sketch of the numis- 
matic history of nearly every city, king, or dynast known to have struck 
coins throughout the length and breadth of the ancient world.’ Want of 
space has prevented Mr. Head from attempting to give complete catalogues 
of all the known coins of any particular cities, or even to describe in minute 
detail the specimens selected. ‘ All that I have found it possible to accom- 
plish in a manual of moderate size,’ he remarks, ‘ has been to draw atten- 
tion to the leading and most characteristic coin-types of each city and king 
as far as possible in chronological order, taking care to distinguish the 
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dialectic forms of the ethnic noun or adjective, to note the metrological 
standards in use in the various periods, the local myths, and the names and 
epithets of the deities chiefly revered in each locality, and to indicate 
remarkable palzographical peculiarities in so far as this could be done 
without having special types cut for the purpose.’ The plan here indicated 
is adhered to throughout the volume with remarkable, and unless our 
memory fail us, perfect consistency. Its advantages are obvious, not only 
fur the history of numismatics, but also for the history of the various cities 
and districts represented, and for the history of Greek art. Specially de- 
serving of notice is the introduction, written with admirable clearness and 
precision, which Mr. Head has prefixed to his volume. In this he deals 
with, among other things, the primitive methods of exchange by barter, the 
metric systems of the Egyptians, Babylonians, and Assyrians, the origin of 
the Greek monetary standards and the different routes by which they 
were transmitted from the East to the West, symbols and inscriptions. It 
is here, probably more than in the body of the work, that the majority of 
readers will be best able to appreciate the rapid progress which has been 
made in numismatic studies during the past fifty years, and the immense 
significance it has fur the history of the Greek cities and colonies and for 
Greek art. We are not sure as to the religious value of the mythological 
figures which most of the coins bear, and have grave doubts as to whether 
in many instances, they were used with any religious significance at all. We 
have a suspicion, too, that trade and commerce and neighbourhood, apart 
from politics and religion, had a good deal to do in determining some of 
the types adopted. But whether that was the case or not, Mr. Head has 
here put into the hands of the student an exceedingly valuable key of 
knowledge. His book is not only opportune ; it is one which must neces- 
sarily take a high place among works of its kind for a very considerable 
period. It is a monument of learning, and deserves the highest praise. 


The History of St. Cuthbert. By CHARLES, ARCHBISHOP OF 
Guascow. Third Edition, London: Burns & Oates. 
1887. 


It was very fitting that a zealous priest, while labouring in that North- 
umbria which was the scene of the labours of the Saint and over part of 
which he ruled as bishop, should write a history of the great St. Cuthbert. 
The twelfth Centenary of the death of St. Cuthbert has been celebrated 
this very year, and the occasion has called forth from that priest, now 
Archbishop of Glasgow, this, the third edition of his work. As far as 
paper, type, binding and whole get up is concerned, this most handsome 
volume leaves nothing to be desired. Its value is greatly enhanced by 
giving us a number of maps and plans, which help considerably to the easy 
comprehension of the narrative. The map,. however, and the description 
(p. 8) of antient Northumbria, manifestly err. They ignore the kingdom of 
the Britons of Cumbria and Strathclyde. The style is easy, plain, and 
clear. There are many quotations from old authorities, not a few 
remaining untranslated in their original Latin. There are also notes, full 
of information on various subjects, and a useful index at the end. 

St. Cuthbert was born in the second or third decade of the seventh 
century, and he died in 687. He seems to have been of lowly parentage, 
for we find him first noticed as a shepherd near Melrose. The Archbishop 
maintains, and every probability is with him, that he was a native of the 
neighbourhood. He was of a pious disposition, and in early youth he 
became a monk at Melrose in 651, under the guidance of a holy priest called 
Boisil. The course of his life is briefly told. As monk and prior, he lived 
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at Melrose thirteen years, as prior at Lindisfarne twelve years, a hermit 
on Farne island nine years, and as bishop of Lindisfarne two years. 
Whoever wishes to learn what manner of men made this country 
Christian, and what manner of Christianity these men practised and taught, 
must go back to such early lives as that of Cuthbert. And in as much as 
he was a disciple of our Columban monks of Iona, who were sent thence to 
convert Northumbria, his life becomes of much more interest to the student 
of Scottish and Celtic Christianity. Christianity civilized our forefathers, 
and the historical student by such study as this finds what means were 
employed, what course of action was followed, and what principles were 
inculcated to mould the minds of men by the founders of our civilization. 
In Cuthbert we find a man of great meekness and patience. No harsh 
word or action is recorded of him. ‘He was so zealous in watching and 
praying, that he is believed to have sometimes passed three or four nights 
therein’; p. 29. The passage is from Bede. When Cuthbert was on a 
visit at Coldingham, Bede tells us, that ‘one night he left the monastery, 
went down to the sea, and going into it, until the water reached his neck 
and arms, spent the night in praising God ’—p. 20. In his zeal for souls 
he did not forget humility. It is Bede again that tells us, that ‘he often 
went, sometimes on foot, sometimes on horseback, and preached the way 
of truth in the neighbouring villages.’ ‘He was mostly accustomed to 
travel to those villages which lay in out of the way places among the 
mountains, which by their poverty deterred other visitors.’ ‘He would 
often shed tears over those who confessed their sins to him, pitying their 
weakness, and would himself point out, by his own righteous example, 
what course the sinner should pursue ’—pp. 19-30. His asceticism was of 
an extreme kind. He shut himself up in his cell, remaining a hermit for 
nine years. Listen to Bede again : ‘ At length, as his zeal after perfection 
grew, he shut himself up in his cell from the sight of men, and spent his 
time alone, in fasting, watching, and prayer, occasionally conversing from 
within, through the window, with those who came to him ; for it at first 
was left open, that he might see and be seen by the brethren ; but, after a 
time, he shut it up, and opened it only to give his blessing, or for any 
other purpose of absolute necessity ’—pp. 44-45. That he might be no 
burden on others he grew some barley and, it would seem, onions, on which 
he lived. An altar for his mass was almost the only thing in his cell. 
What a marvel! It confounds one to think of such a life on this lone 
island of Farne for nine years. It is said that in Russia, civilization is but 
skin-deep, and that if you but scratch a Russian you find a Tartar ; so in 
Cuthbert’s day, Christianity was but skin-deep in Northumbria, if you 
scratched the Angle, you found the heathen. They were men of blood. 
It was war with each other, war with the Pict, war with the Scot, war with 
the Briton. Rapine, spoils, possessions, conquest, mastery were what 
they sought after. It required strong words, and stronger example to bring 
the Gospel teachings home to their minds, to drive this world out of their 
heads and hearts, and the next into them. And Cuthbert’s utter renounce- 
ment of the world, and the like example of many others in those days, had 
its effect. Bede says: ‘Many came to the man of God—even from the 
more remote parts of Britain, led thither by the fame of his virtues, to 
confess the sins which they had committed, or to lay before him the 
temptations that they suffered, or the adversities . . . for no one 
went away from him without consolation ; no one returned home with the 
same sorrow of mind that he brought’—p. 48. A last quotation from Bede 
to show how he was made a bishop : ‘They could not, however, persuade 
him to leave his cell, though many letters and messages were sent to him 


(from the Synod at Twyford) ; at last the king himself (Egfrid), with the 
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holy Bishop Frumwine, and other religious and great men, went over to 
the island ; many also of the brethren of the isle of Lindisfarne assembled 
together for the same purpose. They all knelt, conjured him by our Lord 
and with tears and entreaties, till they drew him, also in tears, from his 
retreat, and forced him to the Synod. Being arrived there, after much 
opposition, he was overcome by the unanimous resolution of all present, 
and submitted to take upon himself the episcopal dignity ’"—pp. 52-53. 
Such was the influence in the world of a man ‘ crucified to the world.’ 

The ‘ History of St. Cuthbert’ occupies buta small portion of this goodly 
volume. The second part of the work is in three sections. In the first of 
which there is a long account of the wanderings of the monks of Lindis- 
farne with the body of the Saint to preserve it from the Danes. It at last 
was enshrined in the cathedral of Durham. His body, as is maintained, 
remained and remains incorrupt, whole and entire, more like to one asleep 
than to one dead. The second section gives an account of the state of St. 
Cuthbert’s body, from the time of his decease till the year 1542. In that 
year King Henry VIII. sent the spoiler to rob the shrine. The third 
section gives long and interesting details about the different monuments 
erected in honour of St. Cuthbert, and especially dwells on all that is 
connected with him in his great cathedral at Durham—his feretory, shrine, 
the vestments, lamps, and offerings thereat, etc., etc. 

There are contemporary authorities almost on every point. The vener- 
able Bede, who wrote two lives of the Saint, one in prose and one in Latin 
verse, besides his frequent mention of him in his Ecclesiastical History, 
was fifteen years old at Cuthbert’s death. An anonymous monk of 
Lindisfarne wrote a life of him seemingly about the year 700. And the 
most wonderful statements about the incorruptedness of the body of St. 
Cuthbert have a great body of minute evidence to rest upon. It is worth 
the study of the curious. Everyone, who takes an interest in antient 
church matters, will welcome this History, and thank the Archbishop of 
Glasgow for placing before them such varied information in so acceptable 
a form. 


Correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle. Edited by 
CHARLES Exiot Norton. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1887. 


The letters which are here published are not numerous, but they are 
extremely precious. Of late there has been almost a surfeit of Carlyle 
literature, but no one will complain of this latest addition to it. The 
name of Goethe is sufficient to lend an interest to it, and the fact that it 
presents Carlyle in a comparatively new light will scarcely fail to win for it 
an attentive reading. Exclusive of those contained in the appendices, the 
letters, which are about forty in number, are mostly between Carlyle and 
Goethe, the rest of them being between Carlyle and Eckermann or Hitzig, 
and Goethe and his ‘ Fifteen English Friends.’ For the convenience of 
English readers the editor has appended to the German letters excellent 
translations. He has also written an introduction for the volume and 
added a number of useful notes. The correspondence was opened by 
Carlyle who after long casting about for light and rest had at last found 
what he desired in the study of several of Goethe’s writings. His first 
letter, which was written in London, June 24, 1824, and was 
accompanied by a copy of the translation of Meister’s Apprenticeship, is 
simply an expression of profound gratitude and the desire for personal 
intercourse. Similar letters must have reached Goethe frequently. He 
was then in his seventy-sixth year and was unceasingly occupied by the 
cares of office and his literary work ; but the reply which Carlyle received, 
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- though brief, was full of sympathy, kindness and encouragement. It 
reached him in a parcel containing two small pamphlets which Goethe had 
sent as a present. COarlyle’s feelings are best told in his own words. 
‘Conceive my satisfaction,’ he wrote immediately after its receipt to Miss 
Welsh ; ‘it was almost like a message from Fairy Land ; I could scarcely 
think that this was the real hand and signature of that mysterious personage, 
whose name had floated through my fancy like a sort of spell since boyhood, 
whose thoughts had come to me in maturer years with almost the 
impressiveness of revelations. But what says the letter! Kind nothings, 
in simple patriarchal style extremely to my taste.’ The correspondence 
thus begun was kept up during the remainder of Goethe's life, 
always growing more intimate and being accompanied in almost every 
instance by some fresh token of appreciation or esteem. Pleasanter 
reading of the kind it is scarcely possible to desire. The letters 
show the two men at their best. Goethe’s are always kindly, genial, 
suggestive. From first to last they show his project of bringing about a 
better understanding amongst nations by means of a universal world- 
literature, or to establish a sort of exchange by which different countries 
might share in whatever great intellectual work any of them might produce. 
Carlyle’s letters are at first somewhat stiff. His reverence for Goethe 
seems indeed to have amounted almost to awe ; and it is only towards the 
close of the correspondence that he shakes himself free from its restraints, 
and expresses himself with the ease and fluency characteristic of his 
correspondence with others. 


Victoria, R. 1.: Her Life and Reign. By Dr. Macautay. 
Portraits and Illustrations. London: Religious Tract 
Society. 1887. 


In compiling this beautifully printed and altogether handsome volume, 
Dr. Macaulay has attempted, he tells us, to recall those qualities in the 
personal character of the Queen and the incidents in her life which have 
most endeared her to her people during the last fifty years. At the same 
time he has given a comprehensive summary of the great public movements 
of the time, noting the progress made in political, religious, and educa- 
tional matters, and the rapid strides by which science and invention have 
attained to their present high position. That so accomplished a writer as 
Dr. Macaulay has done his work with taste and skill, need hardly be said. 
The book is full of interest. It is profusely illustrated and is one of the 
most successful of the many publications which have been issued in con- 
nection with Her Majesty’s Jubilee. There is one point to which we may 
call attention. The Royal Scots Regiment has undoubtedly a long and 
illustrious history. It has the longest unbroken history of any regiment 
in the British army ; but it is doubtful whether ‘ it can trace its origin to 
the times of the Crusades.’ According to Mr. Ross, the Royal Scots was 
not raised and did not enter the service of France till the year 1634. Dr. 
Macaulay does not seem to be exactly clear that this body of troops was 
neither the Scots Men-at-Arms nor the Scots Guards, whose history 
Father Forbes-Leith has so well written. 


LD’ Ecosse jadis et aujourd’ hui: Etudes et- souvenirs. Par LE 
ComTEe L. Laronp. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1887. 

This is a book which all Scotchmen familiar with the French language 
will, we think, enjoy. We may set their minds at rest about it at once by 
telling them, if they have not yet read it, that it is not a volume of jottings 
from the diary of a flying tourist, nor a protracted grumble over our cli- 
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mate, customs, and manners, nor a series of hasty, if not ill-tempered, 
sketches of Scottish life as seen through the eyes of a foreigner from an 
hotel window, or a first-class cowpé of a Northern Express. It is exactly 
what it pretends to be, and gives a very true and charmingly delineated 
picture of Scotland past and present, especially of the last century and 
this. M. le Comte Lafond has evidently lived long enough among us to 
become in some measure acclimatised to our weather, and sympathetic 
with our peculiarities. He has made a patient study of our ways, and of 
those of our forefathers, and his book is the expression of many pleasing 
memories of his sojourn in our midst, and of the interest with which his 
perusal of our history and of our literature has inspired him. He has 
clearly not been content with a superficial or second hand knowledge of 
either, but has read deeply in both. The result is that wherever he takes 
us in these pages he not only describes the scenery with the pen of an ar- 
tist, but narrates the incidents and events that have made those places 
memorable, with the love of an antiquary. He starts his peregrinations 
from Edinburgh, but lingers lovingly through two chapters of his book 
over the picturesque situation and surroundings of ‘ Auld Reekie,’ its 
quaint old streets and lingering landmarks of by-gone glories, its chequered 
history and last century manners and life. Holyrood and its mem- 
ories, of course, occupy a considerable share of his attention, and 
Queen Mary and Prince Charlie naturally figure largely in these latter. 
From Edinburgh to Abbotsford and the country of Walter Scott, is the 
subject of chapter iii. In chapter iv., we are taken north by Stirling and 
Perth, and chapter v. is devoted to Culloden and the story of the adven- 
tures of the fugitive prince. Chapter vi. gives us a picture of the relations 
of chief and clan, and Highland life generally during the last century. 
Chapter vii. is taken up with an account of the superstitions of the High- 
landers, (shared in largely by the Lowlanders), while a special chapter is 
given to that of the ‘second sight.’ Then we are taken to Oban, and from 
there to Glasgow by the Stage Coach, which gives occasion for a description 
of the country of Rob Roy, and an account of his chequered career. 
Chapter xi. is given to the touching story of ‘two unknown Stuarts,’ and 
the last chapter to ‘ the Crofter Question.’ This confines itself, however, 
to the writer’s experiences of the Highland crofts, and his investigations 
as to the tenure of land on the part of the Highland lairds. He does not 
pretend to solve the difficult problem now before our Legislature, but his 
sympathies are all with the crofters, and he sheds not a little valuable 
light on the origin of the troubles that have arisen. Altogether the book 
is delightful reading ; but the printer has made sad blunders in his efforts 
to give the quotations from the Scottish writers whose works M. le Comte 
’ Lafond has put under tribute. He would do well to keep a sharp eye on 
the proof-sheets of any future edition. 


Pioneering in New Guinea. By JAMEs CHALMERS. Illustrations 
and Map. London: Religious Tract Society, 1887. 


Though making no pretentions to literary finish, this volume contains a 
graphic and interesting account of travel and doings in a little known 
island part of which with its adjacent islands is now one of the outlying 
portions of the British Empire. Mr. Chalmers, as readers of his former 
volume are aware, has resided in it as a missionary for a considerable num- 
ber of years, and may be said to know more of the country than any other 
European. In fact no European has seen so much of it. It may be 
doubted indeed whether many of the natives have. He has travelled far 
and wide along its coasts and among its mountains, and visited scenes and 
tribes where the face of a European has never before been seen and to 
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which the natives on the coast seldom penetrate. His volume therefore 
wears an air of novelty. There are few corners of the earth which have 
not been ransacked, and Mr. Chalmers is probably not far from the last 
of the pioneers of geographical discovery. Elaborate detail or description 
is not in his way, but from the rough notes of travel which he has here 
thrown together it is easy to see that New Guinea is full of magnificent 
scenery, is well watered—in places too well—bears abundant evidence of 
fertility, is for the most part healthy, and offers a pretty extensive field for 
commercial enterprise. The fauna of the island is singularly poor. Mice 
and other small deer abound, but the largest animals to be met with inland 
are dogs and pigs, though the rivers have enough crocodiles in them to 
make boating and bathing at times far from comfortable. Mr. Chalmers, 
however, has less to say of the country than of its inhabitants. Among 
these he appears to be quite at home and to be thoroughly acquainted with 
their ways and habits. They are not a particularly inviting lot. Though 
on the whole peaceable, they are impulsive, easily excited, and not alto- 
gether to be relied upon. Roast pig has as great an attraction for them as 
it had for Charles Lamb. The expectation of one will often chain them to 
aspot- for hours. Many of them have the uncanny habit of eating the 
bodies of such of their enemies as they are able to lay hands on, and 
widows will sometimes dig up the bodies of their dead husbands, cook 
them, and present them to their friends as toothsome morsels, Among their 
most highly prized possessions are cooking pots ; and to be deprived of the 
gravy of their loathesome dish is to the aboriginal mind the greatest of 
losses. It is no small credit to Mr. Chalmers and his fellow missionaries 
to be able to say that in several tribes they have managed to suppress this 
horrible practice, and that through their influence roast pig is rapidly taking 
the place of roast man. Some of the most interesting passages in the 
volume are those in which its author describes the opinions and beliefs of 
the natives, some of which are very curious. One of them accounts for 
the origin of canibalism and singularly enough charges the women with 
being the authors of the practice. Another accounts for the origin of fire. 
Another gives what Mr. Spencer would probably call a theory of the 
universe. To the question whence comes thunder, and who causes it? 
the Motumotu answer: ‘ Feviri, one of the ancients, was fishing, and he 
saw a line let down from the heavens. Then the lightning ran along it, 
followed by thunder, and he saw a very large man descend with a peal and 
ascend. The line was fastened above, and that is all we know.’ Among 
the Motu the following story is told about the moon. ‘In the beginning a 
chief, when digging came on what he thought a beautiful pearl shell cut cres- 
centshape. He picked it up and went to the sea to wash it, and when bright, 
let it lie on his open hand, and was admiring it, when it slid away out of 
his hand, swam out to sea to a rock, on which it stood, and said, ‘‘ I ama 
man, I am no pearl shell; so, great chief, where is Jan Mairi? Now 
listen! Six times in Guitan (in the south-east) and six times in Labara 
(in the north-west) you will see me, and when done each time I shall pass 
under the land.”’ When the moon is set, or ‘when he is lost,’ as the 
Motumotu say, they believe he is eating pig. The religion of the tribes 
Mr. Chalmers has come across seems to be of the most rudimentary kind. 
All worship spirits, some of them pebbles, and most of them the spirits of 
dead ancestors. They believe in the power of prayer and have great faith 
in their sorcerers. During sleep they believe the soul to be travelling. 
Dreams they attribute to the intercourse of the soul of the sleeper with the 
spirits. We should add that Mr. Chalmers has much to say about the 
proclamation of the British protectorate and deprecates the visits of the 
labour-ships of Queensland to the coasts of New Guinea. The volume is 
provided with an excellent map and has numerous illustrations. 
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Australian Defences and New Guinea, compiled from the Papers 
of the late Major-General Sir Peter Scratchley, RE, 
K.C.M.G. By C. Kintoca Cooks, B.A., L.L.M. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1887, 


At the present moment when so much is being thought and said about 
the defence of the Colonies, the publication of this volume is extremely 
opportune. For a number of years Sir Peter Scratchley occupied the 
responsible post of Defence Adviser to the various Colonial governments 
in Australasia, and Mr. Kinloch Cooke has here put together in a series of 
clearly written chapters the conclusions he arrived at as to what required 
to be done in order to render the various ports and harbours of Australasia 
capable of successfully withstanding the attacks of an hostile force. The 
materials for these chapters, are of course taken from Sir Peter Scratchley’s 
papers, and for the most part are in Sir Peter’s words, Mr. Cooke having 
contented himself with the duties of compiler and commentator—duties 
which he has discharged fairly well. It says not a little for the soundness 
of the views which Sir Peter Scratchley formed respecting the work he had 
in hand that the Australian Colonies are now rapidly carrying them out, 
though, not till after considerable hesitation owing chiefly to an unwilling- 
ness to incur the necessary expense. The schemes aim chiefly at fortifying 
the principal harbours and approaches to the capitals, at providing field 
forces where they are likely to be required to resist the landing of an enemy, 
and recommend the employment of armoured and unarmoured vessels-and 
torpedo launches both for the general defence of the towns along the sea- 
coast and for the protection of commerce, as well as in the event of 
bombardment. Before going out to Australia, Sir Peter Scratchley had 
seen service in the Crimea and in India during the Mutiny ; while acting 
as Adviser to the Colonies he was appointed Her Majesty’s Special 
Commissioner to New Guinea. Here as is admitted on all hands, he did 
valuable work, but was unfortunately cut down by fever while engaged in 
it. The chapters on New Guinea will be read with interest. They bear 
out much that Mr. Chalmers has to say ofthe islands and its inhabitants. 
Not the least interesting parts of the volume are the extracts it contains 
from the Diaries kept by General Scratchley while in the Crimea and New 
Guinea. Sir Peter was on intimate terms with General Gordon, the two 
having studied and worked together when young. In November 1884, 
the former sailed for Australia and the following remarkable incident which 
we give in Mr. Cooke’s words occurred-—‘ On Christmas eve, the night 
being perfect and the sea like glass, General Scratchley, seated in the 
quarter deck, told his intimates how, in a dream the night before, he saw 
his friend Charles Gordon, who appeared to be in great trouble and danger, | 
although for what reason was not apparent. A few weeks later the world 
heard of the hero’s death.’ 


A New Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited by James A. 
H. Morray, LL.D., &c. Part. III. Batter—Boz. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1887. 


This part of Dr. Murray’s magnificent undertaking concludes Ba-, and 
contains the whole of Be-, Bi-, Bl-, and Bo-. It deals with 8,765 
words, of which 5,323 are main words, and the rest compounds and subor- 
dinate entries. Of the 5323 main words fully one fourth, or more exactly 
1379, are obsolete, 142 are foreign or words not yet completely naturalized, 
and 3,802 are in actual use. Many of the words dealt with are of special 
interest, and several of great difficulty. Under B are some of the oldest 
words in the language, comparatively few of those of which it forms the 
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initial letter being derived from Greek or Latin, the majority of them 
coming from Teutonic sources. During the long period of their use many 
of these have branched out into a vast variety of meanings, which cost the 
lexicographer no little labour to disentangle and classify. The verb to be, 
for instance, has so branched out that its definitions and illustrations occupy 
no fewer than twelve and a half columns. The prefix be- is used close 
upon 1500 times. About 850 of the words with which it is compounded 
have here, either on account of their meaning, their long history, or fre- 
quent modern use, received separate treatment ; the rest, about 600, have 
been arranged in groups under the various uses of the prefix ; but even with 
this attempt at brevity of treatment, almost as much space has been required 
for the prefix as for the verb. Beam occupies nearly four columns, the verb 
to bear nearly ten, beat and its derivatives seven, the noun bed over five ; 
to the word bee over two columns are given, to bell, belly, and bench, four 
each, to bend and bind five. Bob appears with upwards of forty meanings, 
and bolt with nearly as many. Bow claims seven columns, and box as many, 
having as a noun some twenty meanings, and as a verb nearly the same 
number. The labour which the treatment of words like these involves is 
something enormous. Etymologically this part of the Dictionary has pre- 
sented very considerable difficulties, the derivation of not a few of the words 
being uncertain or unknown. But good work has been done, and a num- 
ber of errors eliminated. Beltane is. derived from the Gaelic bealltainn, 
the Celtic name of the first of May. ‘ The rubbish about Baal, Bel, Belus, 
imported into the word from the Old Testament and classical antiquity,’ 
says Dr. Murray, ‘is outside the scope of scientific etymology.’ As to the 
Warders of the Tower of London, the conjecture that their popular desig- 
nation, ‘ beef-eaters,’ is derived from buffet, ‘sideboard,’ is pronounced 
‘historically baseless.’ No such form of the word as buffetier, it is pointed 
out, exists. Beaufet, which has been supposed to form the phonetic link 
between buffet and beef-eater, is merely an Eighteenth Century bad spelling, 
not so old as beef-eater. Literally the word means a loaf-eater, and is de- 
rived from the Old English hidf deta. As might be expected the history of 
some of the words here treated is full of interest. The origin of boycott is 
well known. Blarney is another word of Irish origin, and is often used, 
but few are aware how, from being the name of a village near Cork, it has 
come to mean ‘smoothly flattering or cajoling talk.’ Dr. Murray’s note 
makes it clear. In the village is a castle, and in the castle an inscribed 
stone difficult of access ; and the popular saying is that any one who kisses 
this ‘ Blarney stone’ will ever after have a cajoling tongue, and the art of 
flattery and of telling lies with unblushing effrontery. Equally interesting 
notes may be found scattered here and there through this as well as through 
the other parts of the Dictionary; for instance, under such words as 
bellarmine, bell, Beghard, beadle, belfry, Bayard, baxter, bidding, &c. 
We can only hope that Dr. Murray will continue to maintain the ex- 
ceedingly high standard of excellence he has attained. Of this, indeed, 
with his increased staff of assistants, there is every prospect. It should be 
unnecessary now to urge those who take any interest in the language to 
make themselves the possessors of this work. The least that can be said 
of it is that it deserves every support which can possibly be given to it. 


English Writers: an Attempt towards a History of English 
Literature. By Henry Morey, LL.D., &c. London, 
Paris, and New York: Cassell & Co., 1887. 

Mr. Morley’s original English Writers being out of print, he has resolved 


to recast and continue it, and of this project we have here the first of at 
least twenty volumes. We say ‘at least,’ because if the remaining periods 
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are to be treated with the same fulness as the one which is dealt with in 
the volume before us, we have serious doubts as to the proposed number 
being sufficient to admit of the whole story of English literature being told, 
But be the number of volumes what it may, no one who has read either the 
old English Writers or this new volume, will do otherwise than hope that 
its author may bring it to a successful conclusion. The subject is 
one on which he has written largely, and few, if any, are better 
equipped for dealing with it in so thorough and effective a way. The 
present volume may be said to consist of two parts—introduction and his- 
tory. The introductory matter occupies 164, out of 358 pages. Of these 
164 pages again, 121 are devoted to the introduction proper, and the rest 
to a chapter on the ‘ Forming of the People.’ The latter is admirable ; in 
fact we do not remember to have seen the subject so succinctly and vividly 
treated before. For the ‘ Introduction’ we cannot say so much; 
one has some difficulty in making out its purpose. If it is intended to 
afford a general sketch of the origin and development of English litera- 
ture, it might have been more compactly put together. But once past the 
‘Introduction,’ no one will complain that Prof. Morley is in the least de- 
gree tedious. One follows him with pleasure. His chapters on the Old 
Gaelic and Cymric literatures are excellent ; so also is his chapter on the 
old literature of the Teutons. A citation or two from the Edda or the Ice- 
landic Sagas might have given an additional interest to the chapter on 
Scandinavia. The chapter on the Beowulf poem is perhaps the best in 
the book. It is foliowed by a very full and useful bibliography. 


Messis Vitae: Gleanings of Song from a Happy Life. By Joun 


Stuart Buackie. London and New York: Macmillan & 
Co., 1886. 


Verses of a Prose-Writer. By J. A. NOBLE. Edinburgh: D. 
Douglas, 1887. 

Nature Veritas, By Grorce M. Mincutn, M.A. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1887. 


In Divers Tones. By C. G. D. Roperts. Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co; Montreal: Dawson Brothers, 1887. 


The Captive King and other Poems. By JAMES SHARP. 
Illustrated by Florence Holms. Paisley and London: 
Alex. Gardner, 1887. 


King James the First: An Historical Tragedy. By Davi 
GRAHAM. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 
1887, 


Border and other Poems. By ROBERT ALLEN. Kelso: J. & J. 
H. Rutherford, 1887. 


Poems and Ballads (Scotch and English). By Ropert W. 
THom. Glasgow: Maclaren & Sons, 1886. 


These eight volumes form rather a mixed company, but as they all claim 
to be poetry and are all more or less poetical we have brought them 
together for the sake of convenience. The poetry of none of them can be 
said to be of a very high order ; yet that of most of them is pleasing, and 
one or two of the volumes are considerably above the average. Professor 
Blackie’s volume has for its alternative title Gleanings of Song from a Happy 
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Life. It consists of sonnets, songs, and ballads, with here and there a 
descriptive or didactic poem. Some of the pieces, we imagine, have been 
written at wide intervals; but the majority of them seem to have been 
thrown off in moments of exuberant feeling or delight. One or two of the 
sonnets have a strong dash of theology about them, and one or two of 
the poems are just a little too controversial to be altogether poetic, but 
the songs are full of genuine feeling. Here and there, too, we have a 
charming description of Highland scenery. In fact it is when Professor 
Blackie has his foot upon his native heath, or is dreaming over it, that he 
is at his best. Poems like ‘ Italia,’ ‘Sput Dubh,’ ‘My Bath,’ ‘My Scotch 
Lassie,’ ‘Female Beauty,’ and ‘An April Song,’ are delightful reading. 
The same may be said of ‘ Benedicite,’ and ‘ A Song of Old Age.’ 

Mr. Ashcroft Noble’s poems are remarkable for their simplicity and 
directness. Their tone is somewhat desponding ; at the same time their 
sadness is gentle and refined, and one never loses the feeling that beneath 
the sadness there is a strong undercurrent of hope. Somehow all that Mr. 
Noble has here written strongly reminds us of Matthew Arnold’s poetry. 
Delicacy of thought and sentiment and ease of versification may be said to 
be among their main characteristics. Very touching is ‘To Philip in 
Heaven.’ We should like to transfer here the whole of it and a charming 
poem entitled ‘The Brooklet,’ but we can only find room for the following 
lines from ‘ To Carlyle, and Back Again ’— 

‘ Find work ; but find thy Master first, 
Or all thy toil may be accursed ; 
If thou would’st free thyself from doubt 
Find God within, and work without, 
That shall be worthy worship will 
Be thine, and calm thy spirit fill. 
Seek Him, nor think He hideth far 
In some slow-circling distant star ; 
From thine own self set thyself free, 
And thou shalt find He seeketh thee. 
He seeketh thee from morn till eve, 
Although thou dost His goodness grieve ; 
He seeketh thee to show thee all 
The work on this terrestrial ball 
Thou hast to do ; not that alone, 
For when His service thou hast done, 
He finds thee rest beneath the tree 
That grows beside the crystal sea.’ 


Professor Minchin’s verses are of an altogether different character. In 
the prose introduction to them he says: ‘In the following poem I have 
related certain things which, in a temporary absence from this Earth, I 
received from a Being who, having completed the changes of existence, 
had attained to a Knowledge of the Universe far transcending the capacity 
of Man, and of the numerous Forms of Intelligence holding nearly the 
same position in the scale of general development.’ The main purpose for 
which he undertook this stellar journey was ‘ to ascertain,’ he tells us, ‘ by 
an extensive examination of the Universe, the truth or falsehood of the 
Dissipation of Energy—a principle which seemed to be forced upon me by 
my experience of the Solar System, or (to be more accurate) by the know- 
ledge of Natural Processes which I had gathered upon the Earth.’ In the 
course of his journey he held intercourse with an inhabitant of one of the 
worlds circulating round the star Al Fard, who turns out to be a being 
pretty much on a level with himself in intelligence and quite capable of 
entering into a discussion with him about the future state of the Universe. 
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In fact the introduction though written in prose contains a good deal of 
imaginative writing as well as of science. ‘The poem professes to contain 
the revelations made by an inhabitant of Aldebaran, though not all 
of them, as many which Professor Minchin received, whether intelligible 
to him or not, are it seems unutterable in the speech of men. Some of 
these revelations are by no means flattering to the denizens of the earth; 
as for instance :— 


‘ Nay curb thy zeal,’ he said, ‘thy race is set 
Far down among the forms of dawning youth. 
With all the search of ages—canst thou yet 
Resolve the Roman’s question, What is Truth ?’ 


‘ No—and thy Science therefore is at fault, 
And all thy Knowledge, is in hapless case— 
As well attempt to raise the splendid vault, 
When thou canst nowhere lay the solid base.’ 


‘ The Axioms of thy vaunted Science try ; 
Space, Time, and Matter—all thy Laws of Thought— 
To them thy Metaphysic test apply, 
And see the Chaos to which all are brought.’ 


For a spirit so remote, this inhabitant of Aldebaran possesses a some- 
what minute acquaintance with the earth and its history, and the prevalent 
doctrines of science. Any very special revelation, however, he does not 
seem to make. His highest may be summed up in :— 


‘ Enlarge thy vision—know that Nature’s plan 
Is vaster, grander, than thy systems dream— 
Seen through the narrow self-conceit of Man 
How dwarfed, how libelled is the Mighty Scheme.’ 


Whether it was worth while going all the way to Aldebaran to learn this 
may be doubted, but the idea is certainly novel, and Professor Minchin 
has written a poem in which there is a number of very striking passages. 


In Divers Tones hails from Canada, and has quite a Canadian flavour 
about it. The poems have a strong local colouring and indicate a genuine 
feeling for nature. In the best sense of the term the poetry is original, 
the author, who is a native of New Brunswick and professor of English 
Literature in King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia, finding his best 
inspirations in the scenery to which he is daily accustomed. A potato 
harvest is not a very poetical subject, but this is how Mr. Roberts writes 
of one :— : 


‘ A big, bare field, brown from the plough, and borne 
Aslant from sunset ; amber wastes of sky 
Washing the ridge ; a clamour of crows that fly 
In from the wide flats where the spent tides mourn, 
To yon their thin rocking roosts in pines wind-torn ; 
A line of gray snake-fence, that zigzags by 
A pond, and cattle ; from the homestead nigh 
The long deép summonings of the supper horn. 
Black on the ridge, against that lonely flush, 
A cart, and stoop-necked oxen ; ranged beside, 
Some barrels ; and the day-worn harvest folk, 
Here emptying their baskets jar the hush 
With hollow thunders ; down the dusk hillside 
Lumbers the wain ; and day fades out like smoke.’ 
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Excepting the last simile this is admirable. There is much of the same 
kind in the volume. 

The Captive King contains some rather ambitious poems. The best is 
the first, which almost as a matter of course isa Jubilee poem. The lines— 


‘ Much as we love the Prince of Wales, the Princess fair, serene,— 
We want no other Sovereign ! we want no other Queen,’ 


are peculiar, but as other and greater poets have nodded, Mr. Sharp may 
be excused. On the whole the story of the Captive King is pleasantly 
told, though here and there Mr. Sharp’s narrative is susceptible of consid- 
erable improvement. It is difficult to distinguish the following from prose 
of the very plainest description :— 
‘ But how she came to find it there, 

What hand had flung it on the air, 

Or penn’d its words of deep emotion, 

She could not form the faintest notion.’ 


Mr. Graham’s King James the First is something more than a ‘ dramatic 
poem’ and might with safety be put upon the stage. It is written in clear, 
nervous English, abounds in interesting passages and situations ; the plot 
is simple, rapidly worked out, and handled in so skillful a manner that the 
interest of the reader is not only sustained, but deepens with every step 
in its development. The characters are well drawn, and as they appear 
on Mr. Graham’s pages are both living and animated. So far as a careful 
perusal will enable us to judge, we should say that the tragedy is successful 
from both the dramatic and the theatrical points of view. The weakest 
scene is the first dance. That which transpires during it helps on the 
development of the plot, but the dance itself does not, nor does anything 
which has its origin in it. 

In Mr. Allan’s volume we have a number of simple and effective poems, 
chiefly songs and descriptive pieces. The versification is usually smooth 
and the thought or sentiment is always pleasing. Here and there, how- 
ever, the lines are susceptible of improvement, and in some of the Scottish 
poems a line is now and again spoilt by the introduction of words not to 
be found in dictionaries of the Scottish language. 

M. Thom’s volume, though the last on our list, is by no means the least 
worthy, Both his English and his Scottish poems bear abundant evidence 
of genuine poetic ability. There is a vigour, a wealth of imagination, and 
a melody about his verses which fully entitle him to be regarded as one 
whom nature has endowed in no small degree with the ‘ vision and faculty 
divine.’ Of the many fine passages we have noted space will only permit 
us to cite but one. It is the first stanza of what strikes us as a somewhat 
remarkable poem with the heading, ‘ The Ship o’ Licht.’ 

‘ I dreamed late last nicht 
O’ a ship o’ licht 
That drave on through a dark and drumly sea ; 
The wun’ in its sails 
Was the breath o’ gales 
That blaw doon the waste o’ eternity. 
A fire that smouldered angry and red 
Ower bricht for the gaze o’ a wakin’ ee ; 
"Neath mountains o’ ashes a’ white an’ dead 
Was the eerie shore that stretched on its lea.’ 


Mr. Thom’s volume may be commended as containing, as the above 
stanza shows, many excellent examples of the Scottish dialect in its 
purity. 
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The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland, from the 
Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century. By Davip Macarppoy 
and THomas Ross, Architects. Vol. I]. Edinburgh: PD, 
Douglas, 1887. 


This volume amply fulfils the promise of its predecessor. Together 
they form a work which, besides being unique of its kind, is of altogether 
exceptional value. For the first time it has been thoroughly demonstrated 
that Scotland has a style of architecture which can be called its own, and 
Messrs. Macgibbon and Ross are to be congratulated on having made out 
their point, and produced a work which will not be easily superseded. The 
first volume dealt with the first, second, and third of the four periods into 
which the authors have divided their subject. The present volume, there- 
fore, is taken up with the classification and description of the castles and 
mansions of the remaining period, which, though it showed no signs of 
development until the reign of James VI., is very properly given by our 
authors as extending from 1542 to 1700. In all one hundred and fifty ex- 
amples are described, including such widely differing structures as Amis- 
field Tower, Craigievar Castle, Earlshall, Fifeshire, Rowallan Castle, Dun- 
lanrig Castle, and Moray House. As in the first volume, the method of 
classification has the merit of simplicity ; interwoven with the descriptions 
are numerous historical and literary notes, and the same useful method of 
illustration is employed. The architecture of the period is characterized 
by a variety of distinctive features, and bears witness to the prevalence of 
new ideas. The reign of Mary was unfavourable to its development ; in 
fact, with the death of James V. a break occurs in the continuity of the 
national architecture. When building was again resumed in the reign of 
his grandson, the new castles and mansions of the nobility and gentry soon 
began to show signs of the vast social and political changes which in the in- 
terval had been accomplished. The idea of building a fortress capable of 
withstanding a prolonged siege was given up. When defence was aimed 
at it was only against sudden attack. The old castles, whether built on the 
keep or quadrangular plan, were gradually transformed into ornamental 
country mansions, and the sites of new buildings were selected for shelter 
from the elements rather than for defence against human foes: the low 
ground near a river or some similar spot being frequently chosen on ac- 
count of its amenities. The military features, in fact, began to drop more 
and more into the background, and the style adopted became more domes- 
tic. In many instances the plans and general forms are the same as those of 
the preceding period, the keep or tower and the castle built round a court- 
yard being still the prevailing types of plan. But while this is the case the 
external effect of these castles differs considerably from that of the buildings 
erected during the previous epoch. ‘Among the leading features of the 
castles and mansions of this period,’ remark our authors, ‘are the pictur- 
esque turrets corbelled out at every angle, covered with slated roofs, and 
terminated with iron finials. The walls are generally very plain, and the 
ornamentation is confined to the parapet and upper portiuns, where it often 
bursts out with extraordinary profusion and richness, as for instance at 
Castle Fraser and Craigievar. The parapets are generally false, the roof 
resting on the top of them, and the wall-head is broken with ornamental 
dormers carried up from the face of the parapets. The roofs are high- 
pitched, and have picturesque chimneys and crow-stepped gables. Corbel- 
ling, both plain and ornamental, is one of the chief characteristics of the 
style. It is used on every possible occasion. The turrets, staircases, para- 

ts, etc., are all supported on corbels, and the towers are often changed 
ar a circular basement to a square upper floor, by means of large elabo- 
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rate corbels, as at Claypotts, Castle Stewart, and Amisfield.’ The use of 
artillery in sieges, the increased wealth of the nobility and gentry conse- 
quent on their seizure of the Church lands, and the more frequent inter- 
course with England, resulting from the union of the two crowns, were the 
chief causes to which these great changes in the national style of architec- 
ture were due. Another element af*work was the influence of the Renaiss- 
ance style. Traces of this are to be seen in the architecture of Stirling and 
Falkland Palaces, buildings which belong to the third period ; but 
towards the end of the sixteenth century it became more decided, and 
during the course of the following century Scottish architecture was com- 
pletely superseded by it. For the prototype of the mixed style of the period 
under review Messrs. Macgibbon and Ross go to Germany and the Low Coun- 
tries, rather than to France. At the same time they maintain that it is a 
genuinely native development. The assertion so often made that it is of 
French origin they altogether discountenance, and successfully refute. In 
the concluding chapter a very useful summary of the work is given, and a 
few interesting notes on the manners and domestic life of the different 
periods. The first volume of Messrs. Macgibbon and Ross’s work has met, 
we understand, with great favour ; we have no doubt that this second and 
apparently concluding one will meet with as much—sufticient, it is to be 
hoped, to encourage them to undertake their proposed catalogue raisonné 
of all the castellated and domestic buildings of Scotland. 


Histoire de V.Art Byzantine considéré principalement dans les 
Miniatures. Par N. KoNDAKOFF, Tome premier. Paris: 
Jules Rouam. London: Gilbert Wood & Co., 1886. 


M. Kondakoff is one of the professors in the University of Odessa, and 
inthe work to which this volume belongs has undertaken to write the 
history of the Byzantine Art as represented in the miniatures or illuminated 
manuscripts executed during the time of the Greek Empire. The subject 
he has chosen is not one about which much is known, or to which much 
attention has been given. Byzantine Art has shared the fate of all things 
else belonging to the Eastern or Lower Empire, and has been treated in 
the West with but scant courtesy. The esteem in which it is held is not 
high. Stiffness, lifelessness, want of variety and taste, the utter absence of 
originality and creative power are supposed to be its chief characteristics. 
D’Agincourt, Labarde, Bayet, Bordier, and others have written about it in 
France, and Rumohr, Waagen, and Ungir in Germany. Attention has ° 
also been directed to it in Russia and the studies of such writers as 
Oundolsky, Bousslaiew, Professor Goertz, of Moscow, and the Archi- 
mandrite Amphilochius are mentionéd with respect. Most of these writers 
have had much to say about Byzantine miniature painting. To d’Agin- 
court, who took the miniatures of the manuscripts as the basis for his 
history of Art during the period between the fourth and thirteenth 
centuries, belongs the credit of being the first to appreciate their real value. 
M. Labarde followed in his steps, and’ most of the other writers we have 
mentioned, while doingmuch todirect attention to the Byzantine miniatures, 
have helped to destroy the prejudice with which Byzantine Art has been so 
long regarded. Quite recently M. Lecoy de la Marche published a handy 
and in many respects excellent little volume with the title Les Manuscrits et 
la Miniature, but the miniatures with which he deals are for the most part 
those of France. His remarks on those of a Byzantine origin and on 
Byzantine Art in general show that he has failed to perceive their signifi- 
cance and value. Previous to M. Kondakoff’s work indeed no attempt had 
been made to treat the Byzantine miniatures in a systematic way or from 
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a thoroughly scientific point of view. M. Kondakoff may almost be said 
therefore to have broken new ground. He is not a Greek, nor is his native 
soil within the limits of the Ancient Empire, yet as a Russian and a 
member of the Russian Church he has many sympathies and relationships 
which qualify him in an especial manner for the task he has under. 
taken. Of the manner in which he has executed it, Dr. Springer, the 
celebrated professor of Leipzig, bears ample and ungrudging testimony, 
In the Introduction he has written for M. Trawinski’s translation of the 
work, he remarks; ‘ All who are competent to form an opinion on the 
matter are agreed that M. Kondakoff’s book presents the history of the 
Byzantine miniature under a new light, intinitely more brilliant than has 
hitherto been imagined. 

In M. Kondakoff’s opinion the true method for the study of Byzantine 
miniature consists in taking as the point of departure the idea that in it we 
have the expression of an historic movement of Byzantine art, of which 
it forms but a single page or side. That which constitutes its chief 
importance is the fact that it belongs, like mosaics, to the domain of 
industrial arts. Whatever external interest belongs to the miniatures, 
therefore, whether bibliographic or anecdotic, ought to give place to 
the historic analysis of the relations in which they stand to the manuscripts 
they illustrate. The art aud the literature of the manuscripts, as he points 
out, are intimately connected, the one inspiring the other: for the 
purposes of study therefore, it is essential that the manuscripts treated 
should be grouped into classes according to the subject they represent. 

His own method is strictly historic. The first chapter is mainly occupied 
with defining the place of the miniature in Byzantine Art, and its general 
character. Here and there are a number of very striking remarks, more 
especially on the relation between the text and the miniature, which show 
how clearly M. Kondakoff has studied his subject, and invest it with 
considerable interest. The second chapter is devoted mainly to the 
criticism of the treatment, which the subject has received at the hands of 
previous writers. In the remaining chapters of which there are but three, 
M. Kondakoff analyses and describes the most ancient manuscripts 
beginning with the famous Iliad of Milan, and then passing to the Vatican 
Virgil and the celebrated fragment of the Greek Genesis preserved in the 
Library at Vienna. Among other miniatures treated are those of the 
Book of Joshua: the Son of Nun, preserved in the Vatican Library, and 
the Cosmas Indicopleustes preserved in the same library, the Bible in 
the Cotton collection at the British Museum, and the famous Dioscoride 
of Vienna. The miniatures of these and other manuscripts are not only 
analysed and minutely described, they are also carefully compared with 
each other, characterised, and assigned their place in the development of 
Byzantine Art. So far as it goes the work amply deserves the eulogy 
pronounced upon it by Dr. Springer. The volume before us is handsomely 
printed, and fairly well illustrated. 


The Woodlanders. By THomas Harpy. 

Sabina Zembra. By WILLIAM BLACK. 

The Ceruleans. By H. S. ConntncHamM. London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1887. : 


A curious coincidence leads us to review these three novels together. 
Published, almost simultaneously, by the same firm, the main incident on 
which the plot turns is the same in all three stories. In each, the writers 
ideal of a charming woman marries the wrong man, to her own infinite 
cost, and to the grief and discomfiture of the right man. For sustat 
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ability we are inclined to give the palm to The Woodlanders. Both wood- 
lands and woodlanders are drawn with all Mr. Hardy’s peculiar power, and 
it would be difficult to say which character in the story is the most skilful 
portrait, or in what scene in the drama the action of each is most true to 
nature. There are few writers who could preserve, as Mr. Hardy does, the 
absolute rusticity of such characters as Giles Winterbourne and Marty 
South, and yet show so clearly the deep under current of romance beneath 
their homely exteriors. We are inclined to think the episode of Grace’s 
stay at the hut, and Giles’s death, a little overdrawn ; but certainly one of 
the most admirable touches in the book is the curious vein of comedy in 
the midst of tragedy, whereby the final reconciliation between Grace and 
her husband is brought about. Mr. Hardy’s work is not free from that 
occasional carelessness which, in these days of rapid writing, mars so many 
otherwise excellent stories, irritating the reader, as a piece of bad work- 
manship in the minor details of a picture irritates the eye : as, for instance, 
where Grace, after hearing not only her husband’s voice, but the very 
words he uses in an approaching carriage, has time to write a few lines, 
pack some necessaries in a hand bag, dress and leave the house, before the 
carriage reaches it. But these are but slight blemishes in a story whose 
merits will only be duly appreciated by those who read it carefully and 
thoughtfully. 

Sabina Zembra is a wholly different, but equally interesting treatment of 
the same theme. Sabina is a noble character, unique, as far as our experi- 
ence in novels goes, in her manner of meeting the troubles brought upon 
her by her unfortunate marriage. As no one has yet invented a word to 
supply the needed meaning, we are obliged to say that she bears them with 
manly fortitude, neither hugging a silent sorrow, nor attitudinizing as a 
much enduring angel ; but accepting the position, and making the best of 
it with brave cheerfulness. Her view of life is singularly wide for a woman 
brought up as she had been. Fred Foster’s deterioration of character is 
sketched with great power, but seems to us, in the first instance, a little 
too sudden. Had the evil that was in him been so very ready to burst into 
full bloom, we hardly think Sabina would have been so easily deceived in 
him. The story is not, however, in many respects, altogether worthy of 
Mr. Black. There is a good deal of careless, almost slovenly writing, and 
some symptoms of making copy. Mr. Black seems disposed to make a little 
merry over Jamie Wygram’s ignorance of Scotland ; a trifle daring in a 
writer who speaks of ‘ Gallowayshire,’ and makes people who are travelling 
from Carlisle to Stranraer want to stay in Dumfries to visit, among other 
places, Threave Castle, and Dundrennan Abbey. The great fault we have 
to find with the book, and the unpardonable one on Mr. Black’s part, 
however, is that he has not given us more of Sir Anthony Zembra. To 
show the whole man so inimitably, as at the club, and in the domestic and 
political pass book, and then let him disappear almost wholly, is too cruel ! 
Though hardly equal to The Woodlanders in careful drawing and workman- 
ship, Sabina Zembra is an admirable story, and it is not often the novel 
reading public have a chance of comparing an almost simultaneous treat- 
ment of the same theme by two writers of such ability and experience. 


The Ceruleans has one great and, in modern novels, rare merit: it is 
written in most vigorous forcible English, of which the writer has such 
complete mastery that his style is always easy and natural. It is also a 
most amusing sketch of certain phases of Indian life and character. As a 
novel it is very faulty. The same theme in which Mr. Black and Mr. 
Hardy have found material for careful expansion through three volumes, is 
treated as a mere episode in life at an Indian station. It is not slight 
enough for such treatment, and therefore leaves an impression of crudeness 
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and fragmentariness. Camilla appears to us to be wholly misrepresented, 
She is an unpleasant specimen of the perfect monster ; too evidently filled 
with a huge conceit of her own perfection, and an enormous sense of the 
extraordinary merit which alone could render her husband worthy of such 
a peerless wife. Philip Ambrose seems to us about the worst used hero we 
have ever come across: credited by Camilla with virtues he never pos- 
sessed, and then treated with superb contempt for not manifesting them; 
dismissed by Miss Rushleigh with emphatic injunctions to remember that 
both are free, and then snubbed by the whole community for marrying 
some one else in England. Had Camilla possessed a little less exaggerated 
sense of her own superlative merit, and a little truer appreciation of the 
good qualities her husband did possess, she would have been a much more 
lovable and attractive woman. Both she and Major Sinclair are unques- 
tionably ‘ intense,’ a quality compounded, to our thinking, of exaggerated 
self-consciousness, total absence of all sense of humour, and extreme intel- 
lectual narrowness. As every other writer has done, and will do, Mr. Cun- 
ningham has failed, by bestowing on such characters verbal certificates of 
all manner of charms and excellences, to render them anything save un- 
attractive and oppressive specimens of human nature. 


Canon Lucifer. By JoHN Dovaias DELILLE. London: Gil- 
bert & Rivington. 1887. 


Save for a certain vigorous, though rough descriptive power, it is im- 
possible to commend this story. Whether it be the Church, the aristoc- 
racy, law, or science, the writer equally shows himself wanting in accurate 
knowledge of the subjects of which he essays tu treat. A mere reference 
to a Clergy List or Peerage, might have saved him from making some ra- 
ther absurd blunders. The book, as a whole, is the exact counterpart of 
a picture painted in crude strong colours by a hand wholly unskilled in the 
art of drawing. The writer would seem to draw his incidents, to some ex- 
tent, from newspaper cuttings. Wet sand as a murderous weapon appeared 
lately, for the first time in.our recollection, as an incident in the Bulgarian 
rising. Death in consequence of a spider getting into the brain, and fat- 
tening comfortably thereon, is a tragedy which we are old enough to have 
seen reappear more than once, in company with the gigantic gooseberry 
and the great sea serpent. Our impression is that it makes its appear- 
ance about every ten years. The description of the dissecting room is one 
of the most coarsely revolting we have seen for a long time. Mr. Delille, 
in both education, refinement, and taste, will have to reach a position 
which will make Canon Lucifer a very unpleasant remembrance to him, ere 
he will achieve a novel which will be read with satisfaction by any fairly 
educated reader. 


Thyrza. A Tale. By Guorce Gissinc. London: Smith 
Elder & Co., 1887. 


It is useless, within our utmost limits, to attempt anything like a 
detailed criticism of a novel by Mr. Gissing. One distinguishing feature 
of writers of marked ability is strongly stamped upon his books. They 
suggest a great many thoughts which, probably, were far from the writer 
as he wrote. In reading Thyrza one feels constantly inclined to lay down 
the book and think. What, in the space of a page or something less, can 
one say of a book of that sort? Mr. Gissing has not, we think, his equal 
in vivid portraiture of that section of the working class which he has 
described in both Demos and Thyrza. To every one who reads Thyra, 
Lambeth and its inhabitants will be a vivid reality forevermore. Another 
characteristic of Mr. Gissing makes his books very difficult to criticize. 
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There is an undercurrent of subtle irony running through them which, 
failing all guidance from the intonation of a sentence, or a sudden flash of 
facial expression, renders it not always easy to feel here whether he is 
speaking himself or not. He is somewhat Socratic in his methods. In 
Demos he showed the socialistic working-man as a sham; in Thyrza he 
shows the idealistic social reformer as a failure ; in so doing he touches 
upon, and illustrates the grave importance of many problems, and finally 
leaves them, as far as solution goes, very much where they were before. 
‘Your diagnosis is excellent,’ we feel inclined to say, ‘ but the treatment ?’ 
Then we seem to hear Mr. Gissing, in Socratic phrase, professing himself 
no teacher, only a humble seeker after truth. Is it any wonder the 
Athenians murdered Socrates? Will it be any wonder if critics turn 
savagely on Mr. Gissing and rend him? We do not recommend Thyrza to 
worshippers of the great goddess Ouida, and her tribe ; but to readers who 
like occasionally to be invited to think, we do say, read Thyrza, and Demos 
too, for the matter of that, and it will be your own fault if you are not 
wiser, though perhaps sadder, afterwards. 


Frederick Hazzleden. By Hugo WestBury. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1887. 


If the author of Frederick Hazzleden be young, he ought some day to 
write a very good nevel. At present his Pegasus is a terribly unbroken 
colt. The book is clever and amusing, but it is fragmentary, and sadly 
wanting in proportion ; full also of those solemn enunciations of trite com- 
mon places ; and gratuitous presentations of opinions on various subjects, 
which are the irresistible faults of clever young writers. The very promise 
of the book lies in its {desultory incompleteness. Had it been a well de- 
signed, carefully finished production, the writer would have stood con- 
demned as a hopeless prig. As it is, he has simply shown his power to 
win his spurs, if he chooses to take the pains. The clear simple English in 
which Frederick Hazaleden is written, devoid of affectations and mannerisms, 
greatly enhances the pleasure of reading it. 


The relation of Christianity to Heathenism or to the Religion of the 
World has attracted considerable attention in America, and several works 
of more or less importance have been written about it there. In his series 
of ten lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute in the Winter of 1885, 
which has now been published, with certain modifications, under the title 
His Star in the East (Houghton & Co.), Mr. Leighton Parks restricts 
himself to a discussion of the relations between Christianity and the early 
Aryan religions. He believes that God has all along been treating the 
heathen in the same way as the Jews, that among them also He has been 
making His voice heard, and that in their sacred writings we have the 
views of so much of the Divine revelation, as they saw and heard. His 
plan is to give some account of the Aryan religions he deals with, and then 
to compare and contrast their doctrines with those of Christianity. Though 
unacquainted with the languages in which the old Aryan books of religion 
are written, Mr. Parks has made himself familiar with their teaching 
through the medium of translations, etc. In the doctrine of Evolution he 
owns to a profound belief, and is of opinion that it affords the solution to 
many difficulties connected with his subject. To some of his statements 
very serious objection may be taken. The definition of sin as ‘ wilful in- 
completeness’ is inadequate, and the statement that ‘science has taught 
that man has been developed from the lower animal life’ only represents 
one side of the teaching of science. 
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Mr. Carr’s The Church and the Roman Empire, (Longmans), is another 
of the handy little volumes in the series entitled ‘Epochs of Church 
History.’ It deals with the external growth of the Church during the 
fourth and fifth centuries, and may be said to consist of a series of pictures 
of the great men who, during the period, either helped to make the 
Church or sought to destroy it. There is an advantage in thus deal- 
ing with the subject, which readers both young and old will not fail to 
appreciate. The dogmatic and conciliar history of the Church during the 
period is reserved, we suppose, for separate statement. 


The important part played by the conquests of Alexander the Great in 
preparing the world for the reception of Christianity has long been 
recognised ; so also has the influence they had in spreading Greek civiliza. 
tions, and of determining to a very large extent the secular history of the 
world. On the first of these topics Professor Mahaffy in his Alexander's 
Empire (Fisher Unwin) has not much to say ; he is occupied, as might be 
expected, almost exclusively with the latter. His first chapters are 
devoted to the narrative of Alexander’s wars; these are followed 
by chapters on the history of the kingdoms which arose out of the dis. 
memberment of the huge heterogeneous empire ; and these, by others 
narrating the course followed by Rome down to the absorption of the last 
remnant of Alexander’s Empire into the great Republic. Interspersed 
through the volume are chapters on art and science and literature. The 
subject Professor Mahaffy deals with is a vast one, but considering the 
narrow limits in which he has had to work—the volume is one of ‘ The 
Story of the Nations’ Series ’—he has executed his task with very consider- 
able skill. The volume is furnished with maps, plans, and illustration which 
assist the reader not a little in understanding the text. 


In her sixth volume of Cameos from English History (Macmillan), Miss 
Yonge gives a series of thirty-one pictures drawn from the history of 
England during the forty years of Stewart rule from 1603 to 1643. The 
book is written in the same simple and delightful style to which readers 
of the previous volumes have become accustomed. The scenes are well 
chosen and are set out with remarkable clearness. ‘Cameos’ is an ad- 
mairable designation for them ; they are so carefully and skilfully done. 


Dissatisfied with the many assertions which have recently been made in 
respect to the legislative union between Great Britain and Ireland, but 
more especially with the fact that in most instances they were unaccom- 
panied by proof, Dr. T. Dunbar Ingram set himself to make a careful 
examination of the subject in the original and contemporaneous sources of 
information, and has now published the results at which he has arrived, 
and the evidence on which they are based in A History of the Legislative 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, (Macmillan). The effect of the 
inquiry upon his own mind has been the formation of a strong conviction 
that the union was undertaken from the purest motives, that it was 
carried by fair and constitutional means, and that its final accomplishment 
was accompanied with the hearty consent of the vast majority of the two 
peoples inhabiting the island. The Act of Union he believes ought to have 
been immediately followed by ‘its natural complement,’ the emancipation 
of the Catholics both in Ireland and throughout the Empire. Dr. 
Ingram has in a series of footnotes given copious references to his authori- 
ties, and the reader is thus able to test the assertions made in the text for 
himself. The work is extremely opportune and shonld do much to clear 
the atmosphere of the prejudices and misunderstandings with which the 
subject is surrounded. 


An Unknown Country by the author of John Halifax, Gentleman, (Mac- 
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millan & Co.) is a highly interesting, amusing, and in fact charming book. 
The ‘Unknown Country’ is no further away than the North of Ireland. 
Here Mrs. Craik, accompanied by her daughters, went for her summer's 
travel, visited all sorts of places, and seems to have had a delightful time 
in a beautiful country among a people kindly, hospitable, and atttractive. 
Slight as the narrative is, there is a profound human interest in it. The 
reader will learn from it much about banshees and leprachauns, and about 
the ways and habits of the people, while the illustrations which Mr. F. 
Noel Paton has provided for the volume, will enable him to a certain 
extent, to appreciate the scenery. 


The Western Avernus (Smith, Elder), is a singularly graphic account 
of Mr. Morley Roberts’ experience in the Far West. He was by turns a 
‘Texan boy,’ a bull puncher, a navvy, first on one of the railways in the 
Western States and then on the Canadian Pacific Railway, a sawyer, a 
sailor, in fact anything at which he could earn an honest livelihood. The 
straits to which he was put, his adventures, his struggles, his sufferings, 
the company he met with, and the scenery through which he passed, 
have supplied him with the materials for a book which reads stranger than 
many a romance. 


In Mr. W. Hastie, B.D., Kant’s well-known work on The Philosophy of 
law (T. & T. Clark) has found a translator who is thoroughly well ac- 
quainted with his subject. The introduction he has written for the work 
shows wide reading and enhances the value of the volume. The biblio- 
graphical notes deserve special mention. 


Mr. T. C. Mendenhall’s admirable little volume entitled A Century of 
Electricity, which we noticed a number or two ago, has been very fittingly 
included by Messrs. Macmillan in their ‘ Nature Series.’ 


Jill and Jack, by E. A. Dillwyn (Macmillan), is a slight, clever, 
amusing story, with which to while away a summer afternoon. 
Such expressions as, ‘How am I to let her know that I’m around, 
I wonder?’ and ‘Do you think you'll be able to fix it?’ in refer- 
ence to secret delivery of a message, suggest a nationality on the 
part of the writer which accounts for a certain ‘smartness’ apparent 
in Miss Irecastle, which may be temporarily the fashion, but which 
is certainly not in accordance with the traditions of the best circles of 
English society. And surely a man of Sir John Wroughton’s position 
and general habits does not talk of getting his mother ‘ to shoot his paste 
boards’ for him ; he certainly does not talk of ‘gentlemen’ and ‘ ladies.’ 
Neither, we must protest, does a valet in a well-ordered English country 
house talk the jargon of a cabman or omnibus conductor. All these small 
blemishes point to a writer not quite at home in the scenes she has chosen 
to depict ; but picture the whole of the characters in a different circle, and 
the story is readable and entertaining. 


The Friend of the Family (Vizetelly), is a novel translated by Mr. F. 
Whishaw from the Russian of Fedor Dostoieffsky. The principal charac- 
ters are all powerfully drawn, and the very simple plot is admirably worked 
out. The story is thoroughly Russian. Those who are in quest of a new 
sensation will assuredly find one in this, which, we should say, is not the 
least powerful of Dostoieffsky’s works. The country, society, feeling, and 
habits of thought are altogether different from anything to be met with 
amongst ourselves. The friend of the family is a strange being, a kind of 
Russian Pecksniff, and though probably impossible in English society, 
quite possible, we should say, in Russian. 
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New Editions and Reprints : 


Mr. T. 8S. King’s volume of sermons entitled ‘ Christianity and Humanity’ 
(Boston : Houghton & Co.), has reached the seventh edition. Considering 
the qualities of the sermons this is not surprising. They are replete with 
thought and eloquence. If any objection be taken to them, it will be on 
the ground of what they do not say, rather than on what they do say, 
Less attention is paid in them to specific doctrines than many may desire, 
but the great duties of love and obedience towards God, and charity 
towards men, are always insisted upon with intense earnestness and in 
language which is often extremely felicitous. 


Essays and Addresses, by the Rev. J. M. Wilson. (Macmillan). The 
papers which the Rev. J. M. Wilson has here brought together have all, un- 
less we are mistaken, appeared before. They deserved to be re-printed and 
put into a permanent form. Some of them are notable as, for instance, the 
one on ‘ Water,’ the fragment on ‘ Morality in Public Schools,’ the ‘ Letter 
to a Bristol Artisan,’ and the lecture on Miracles. In several of them, 
Mr. Wilson tries to set forth the true doctrines of the Christian faith, and 
places in contrast with them their misrepresentatious by Secularists and 
others. As we need hardly say there is a good deal of controversy in the 
book, but Mr. Wilson is always fair and courteous. He writes clearly and 
effectively and with a strong faith in the truths of the Gospel. 


On Parliamentary Government in England. (Longmans). This new 
edition of Mr. Alpheus Todd’s well-known work of which we have here the 
first volume, is being brought out by his son, Mr. A. H. Todd. It is ten 
years since the work was first issued, but it has managed to hold its own 
against many competitors, and only the other day was quoted as an 
authority in the House of Commons. At the time of his death, the author 
had made considerable preparations for the re-issue of the volumes, and 
their present editor appears to be carrying out his intentions in respect to 
them. Numerous alterations have been made in the text, the contents of 
the volumes have been re-arranged, and much new matter has been added 
both in the text and notes. Altogether the work has been considerably 
improved. After a brief introduction, three chapters of the present 
volume are devoted to the history of the origin and progress of Parliamen- 
tary government in England, and more particularly to the development 
of Constitutional government between the years 1782 and 1873. Next we 
have a chapter on the Crown and some of its prerogatives. This is 
followed by chapters dealing with the royal prerogative in relation to 
Parliament, and on the rights and privileges of Parliament. Several 
chapters are also devoted to the Royal prerogative in regard to matters 
ecclesiastical, the army and navy, the granting of Charters, and also to the 
Crown as the fountain of mercy, honour, and as regards the appointment 
or removal of officers and the administration of justice. The references 
and precedents cited are extremely numerous, and while useful in the 
highest degree to the student and inquirer, show that the author has read 
widely and consulted, not only official sources of information, but many 
writers of eminence who have dealt with his subject. 


Marlowe’s Tragical History of Dr. Faustus, and Greene’s Honourable 
History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. Edited by A. W. Ward. 
(Clarendon Press). This volume of the ‘Clarendon Press Series’ is more 
than a school book, being in every way entitled to be regarded as a very 
valuable contribution to the history and study of the Old English Drama. 
The changes which have been made in this new edition are all in the right 
direction and enhance the value of the work. A considerable part of the 
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Introduction has been re-written, many of the notes have been recast or 
expanded, and advantage has been taken of recent publications to correct 
several points in the original issue. 


Mr. Havelock Ellis’ Christopher Marlowe, is the first volume of the 
‘Mermaid Series,’ in which it is intended to reprint the best plays of the 
old English Dramatists. In making a selection from Marlowe, it was 
scarcely possible to go far wrong, and Mr. Havelock Ellis may be said to 
have made as good a selection as could be made, having included in his 
volume, ‘ Tamburlane,’ ‘ Dr. Faustus,’ ‘The Jew of Malta,’ and ‘ Edward 
the Second.’ Mr. Symonds contributes a general introduction to the 
series, and Mr. Havelock Ellis has added a brief account of the life and 
works of Marlowe and a number of foot-notes, of which it may be said they 
are all too few. The volume is clearly printed, and owns a not unhand- 
some cover. The series promises well and is cheap. 


Messrs Macmillan’s Victoria Edition of The Works of William Shakes- 
peare in three handsome volumes deserves special praise. It is cheap, and 
beautifully printed in excellently clear readable type on good paper. The 
text used is that of the Globe Edition, which after long use we have found 
to be the best. A new Glossary has been added which is remarkable for 
its fulness. 


Scnoo. Booxs.—We are unable to do more than single out for special 
mention the following : Selections from Tibullus and Propertius, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by George G. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D. (Clarendon Press). 
-—-The Rhetoric of Aristotle, translated with Analysis and Critical Notes by 
J. E. C. Welldon, M.A. (Macmillan).—On Teaching English and English 
Composition and Rhetoric, Part I., by Alexander Bain, LL.D. (Longmans). 
History of England for Beginners, by Arabella B. Buckley (Macmillan). 








SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. . 


RevvE pes Deux Monpes (April).—The two numbers are worth turning 
back to for two papers chiefly. hough by different writers they treat of cog- 
nate subjects. The first of these is a continuation of Count d’Haussonville’s 
‘Le Combat contre le vice.’ As the sub-title indicates, it deals more particularly 
with ‘criminality.’ The statistics produced by the writer are not edifying read- 
ing, for they establish beyond the possibility of a doubt that for the last half a 
century criminality has been constantly and uninterruptedly on the increase in 
France. As to the causes of this moral decadence Count d’Haussonville abso- 
lutely rejects the theories started by Professor Lombroso and is inclined to 
attribute the increase of crime to the fictitious wants created by civilization. A 
very interesting section of the article describes the system of anthropometry 
devised by M. Bertillon and adopted by the French police as a substitute for the 
cumbersome and unsatisfactory plan of photographing criminals. The other 
paper is from the pen of M. Maxime Du Camp, and is headed, ‘ Le Patronage 
des Libérés—Les condamnés, le sauvetage.’ As the title indicates, the article 
deals chiefly with the working of the society which has been formed in Paris 
for the purpose of providing liberated prisoners with work and diminishing the 
chances of their relapsing into their evil ways. A very notable feature is the 
contrast which M. Du Camp’s paper presents to Count d’Haussonville’s in what 
we may be allowed to style the theory of criminality. The latter, as we have 
seen, favours the old-fashioned notion which makes each one responsible for bis 
own action ; the former, on the contrary has largely adopted the views of the 
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modern school and is almost as firm a believer in heredity as Lombroso himself, 
—The mid-monthly number contains two other contributions which are well 
worthy of notice; one of them examines carefully and exhaustively Herder’s 
political ideas, and arrives at the conclusion that, were he living, he would be 
amongst the first to regret the position which Prussia has imposed on Germany, 
The other article to which we would call attention is that which M. Anatole 
oe ae devotes to ‘Religion, Religious Sentiment and Mysticism in 
ussia.” 


RevuE pes Devx Monprs (May).—Taken individually each of the articles 
contained in the first of the two numbers for this month may be said to be read- 
able. Considered together they make up a singularly meagre table of contents 
as the bare reproduction of it will suffice to show. Light literature is repre- 
sented by M. M. Henry Rabusson and Paul Hervieu, but neither the former in 
his unpleasant ‘Un homme d’aujourd’hui,’ nor the latter in the fantastic and in- 
congruous novelette ‘L’inconnu,’ has come up to anything like the ordinary 
standard of the Revue. Contributed respectively by two members of the 
Academy the Duke de Broglie’s ‘Etudes diplomatiques,’ and M. Camille 
Rousset’s ‘Les commencements d’une conquéte,’ might be expected to be and, 
in point of fact, are ably written. But even this is scarcely sufficient to reconcile 
us to the fifty pages which the one devotes to the second struggle between 
Frederick II. and Maria Theresa, and to the equally lengthy paper in 
which the other repeats the oft-told tale of the conquest of Algeria.—In 
the mid-monthly number, however, our attention is at once attracted by the 
title of a paper which, on perusal, will be found to contain some useful informa- 
tion with regard to a subjeet which has attracted considerable attention in this 
country, that of overwork in schools. Much of what M. Jules Rochard writes 
is applicable to France only, and it is some comfort to us to see, that, in spite of 
what pessimists have said, English schools are, for some things set up as models, 
—The other contributions are, with one exception, continuations of articles 


begun in former numbers. This —— novelty, though brimful of information, 
0 


is not likely to attract many readers, for it deals with the constitution of the 
French army under the old régime, a subject which even M. Albert Duruy does 
not succeed in making particularly interesting. 


REvvE DES Deux Monpes (June).—The Duke de Broglie is again to the front 
with his ‘ Etudes diplomatiques,’ and in this instalment of the sketch in which 
he relates the ebiet incidents in the struggle between Frederick and Maria 
Theresa he deals principally with the aattsiiion of Bavaria.—M. Duruy con- 
tinues his investigation into the condition and management of the royal army in 
1789, whilst Dr. Le Fort, also devoting himself to military matters, though from 
a very different point of view, criticises the new military law in so far as it 
affects the medical profession.—The article which will prove most interesting to 
English readers is that in which M. Maxime Du Camp treats of Protestant 
associations in Paris, and, specially in this section, of the Industrial School and 
the Temporary Refuge. Amongst many proofs of the good work done by these 
institutions, none perhaps is more striking than that afforded by the career of a 
young waif picked up a few years ago by M. le pasteur Robin, and now wearing 
the epaulettes which his bravery in the field joined to exemplary conduct, has 
won for him.— In the mid-monthly part the Duke de Broglie Ntigs his series of 
diplomatic studies to a close by a very remarkable account of the battle of 
Fontenoy. We may incidentally mention that having occasion to refer to Carlyle 
he accuses him of camenpaledil drawing upon his imagination in order to make 
his narrative more dramatic.—M. George Duruy gives the first part of what 

romises to be a very striking novel. It is entitled ‘L’Unisson.’—Passing over 
M. de Vogiié’s vague and rhetorical article on Roman affairs and merely men- 
tioning that in which M. George Lafenestre describes and criticises the sculpture 
in this year’s Salon, we come to a most enjoyable and instructive paper on 
‘Modern Oceania.’ Many of the facts contained in this sketch of the Fiji, 
ey Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands are necessarily well-known, but they are 
put before us in such an original way and enliyened by such a budget of personal 
anecdotes that we read on, page after page, with unflagging interest to the end. 
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—A paper eminently worthy of attention is that in which M. Daubrée examines 
the part which subterranean waters play in the economy of the globe. It 
would be impossible to convey more information within such comparatively 
narrow limits or to make science more attractive than the writer has here suc- 
ceeded in doing. 

RevvE PHILosopHiquE.—(May). M. Pierre Janet opens the number with a 

per which he entitles ‘ L’anesthésie systématisée et la dissociation des phéno- 
ménes psychologiques’ and in which he deals with a peculiar manifestation of 
the phenomenon of hypnotism. He records a number of interesting experiments 

rformed on a subject in whom he has discovered a double personality, in 
whom the normal consciousness of the individual seems to be divided between 
two distinct persons.—In spite of its title the article headed, ‘ Intensité des 
images mentales,’ and bearing the signature of M. A. Binet, is chiefly taken up 
with the relation of experiments in hypnotism. Though interesting enough in 
themselves they do not throw any great light on the subject directly under con- 
sideration.—M. F. Picavet’s ‘Le phénoménisme et le probabilisme dans 1’école 
platonicienne,’ is a valuable contribution to the history of philosophy. It is 
specially devoted to an examination of the doctrines of Carneades.—A very able 
and appreciative study of the works of M. Adolphe Franck, who for over thirty 
years has filled the chair of natural and international law at the Collége de 
France, is contributed by M. Emile Beaussire.—To those who may be interested 
in the somewhat hazy science of graphology, the short paper setting forth ‘ un 
caractére différentiel des écritures,’ may be recommended. 


Revur PuHILosopHiguE.—(June). The Revue has lately devoted so much 
space to hypnotism that the total neglect of the subject in the present number 
is almost a matter of astonishment, and may possibly be a relief to some readers 
who are not exclusively engrossed in the experiments and researches which M. 
Charcot and his school have made, we might almost say popular, across the 
Channel.—The first of the three articles de fonds is from M. Darlu, and deals 
with the theories of liberty and determinism, set forth by M. Fouillée in his 
work on this subject. Whilst approving of much that M. Fouillée has written 
and doing full justice to his clearness of enunciation and the ingenuity of his 
arguments, the critic takes exception to the method by which he has en- 
deavoured to reconcile determinism and indeterminism.—M. B. Perez brings 
before us in a very careful summary, Professor Preyer’s important works on 
the physiology and psychology of childhood.—‘ L’amour du mal’ is written with 
all the boldness which we have more than once had occasion to notice in M. 
Paulham’s articles. In proof of this, it may suffice to quote his assertion that 
‘there is neither health nor sickness, nor good, nor evil ; nothing but necessary 
states of the body and of the mind.’ 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET REvvE SuissE (May).—M. Louis Léger leads 
off with a curious and readable description of women and society in Russia in the 
seventeenth century, which is quite incidentally supplemented in the ‘Chro- 
nique Parisienne’ by a sketch of cleanliness in old France. From the Crusades 
to the close of the reign of Louis XI. the virtue of water was fully recognised, 
but in the sixteenth century ladies did not wash their faces for a week at a time ; 
in the seventeenth a bit of cotton dipped in weak perfumed alcohol supplied the 
means of ablution, and as late as 1782 the use of water was forbidden by the 
toilet manuals.—The account of the Crusade of Constantinople is concluded, and 
M. H. de Gourmont’s careful and judicious purview of American humourists is 
brought to a close.—‘ The Tomb of Siddharta,’ by M. Aug. Glardon, is based on 
the physiological fact of trance-burial practised by Indian devotees.—‘ La Carro- 
chonne ’—an excellent novelette by M. A. Bachelin is wound up ; and a second 
part of ‘The Burning of Moscow’ by M. Grégoire Danilevsky will be read with 
interest. 


; BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE £T REVUE Suissz (June).—Probably the most 
interesting article in the number is a review of Spanish fiction during the last 
two years—Under the title of ‘The French Court and Society in the Sixteenth 
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Century’ M Decrue contributes another of the historical sketches which give 
weight and value to the magazine—‘ The Sun and Life’ is a readable exposition 
of recent scientific research. The author, M. Combe, points out that if Paul 
Bert’s experiments with plants under coloured glass led him to the conclusion 
that all colours taken separately are injurious, those made on animals seemed 
to indicate that violet light may be the best for the development of at least 
certain species.—M. Bodenheimer gives an excellent account of the festivities 
with which the facade of the dome of the famous cathedral of Florence was 
‘inaugurated ’ in May last and a description of the new architectural effects.— 
‘Old Silhouettes’ and ‘The Burning of Moscow’ are the titles of the serials; 
and it may be worthy of note that M. Paul Jervais is reproducing the most 
striking portion of ‘ How to be happy though married.’ 


Revove ScrenTIFiQvE (April).—In the single article devoted to ‘ Agronomy,’ 
M. P. Dehérain explains his methods for practically ascertaining what chemical 
manures are best suited to various kinds of soil, and of calculating the results 
ebtained by the use of them.—‘ Chemistry’ claims the papers dealing respec- 
tively with ‘Mineral Microchemistry’ and with ‘Certain Combinations of 
Cerium,’ a metal discovered in 1803 by Klaproth, Hisinger, and Berzelius inde- 
pendently.—The section devoted to ‘Botany’ also contains two articles. Of 
these, one is contributed by M. Bordage, who, by means of a number of interest- 
ing examples, explains the various means by which the dissemination of plants 
is effected, apart from the agency of man. The second, which is a reproduction 
of M.G. Bonnier’s opening lecture at the Faculty of Science in Paris, has ‘ Vege- 
table Biology ’ for its subject.—Under the heading of ‘ Geology’ will be found a 
note-worthy article from the pen of M. d’Estrey, who, after showing that even 
in remote antiquity the island of Sumatra was reputed rich in gold, and quis 
the result of more recent explorations in proof that the precious metal really 
does exist in certain districts, speaks very confidently of the success to be ex- 
pected from an energetic exploration of the mineral riches of the country.— 
‘ Biology’ is represented nominally by M. H. de Varigny, but in reality by Mr. 
Romanes, of whose pamphlet on ‘ Physiological Selection’ an exhaustive sum- 
mary is given.—Articles of special interest—more intimately connected, too, 
than by the mere fact that they occur as contributions to ‘ Zoology ’—will be 
found above the signatures of M. M. Laurent, Pouchet, Ferrari, and Prince 
Albert of Monaco, The first of these treats of the fisheries question in its 
general bearings, and suggests restrictions which should be imposed not only on 
trawling but che on various other practices of which the evil influence is being 
felt on the French coast. All the others restrict themselves to the one subject 
of the sardines fisheries, and they all arrive at the same conclusion, that if ener- 
getic measures be not taken ‘ the silver manna of the sea’ is in danger of disap- 
pearing altogether at certain points where it was formerly most abundant.— 
Obock, a recently established French station on the African coast, and the 
island of Hayti, are the subjects of two interesting sketches bearing respectively 
the signatures of M. Faurot and M. Boell.—Under the heading ‘ Public Works,’ 
M. F. Bénardeau gives a most interesting sketch of the means adopted, more 
particularly in the south of France, for the purpose of clothing mountains with 
vegetation, with a view to cheeking the flow of mountain torrents, and thus pre- 
venting inundations in the valleys.—Amongst the miscellaneous articles, atten- 
tion may be called to one describing the manners and customs of the Annamites 
and to another on ‘ Bayeu and Military Pharmacy in the xviiith. century.’ 


REVUE ScrenTIFIQUE (May).—Under the title ‘La Médecine Expérimentale 
et Comparée en France et & Lyon,’ M. Arloing reproduces his opening lecture 
at the Medical Faculty of Lyons.—‘ Psycholo claims no less than three 
articles this month. The first of these is contributed by M. A. M. Bloch, and 
deals with the comparative velocity of sensations. The writer describes a num- 
ber of ingenious experiments by which he has arrived at the result that of the 
three sensations which he has studied, those of sight, hearing, and touch, the 
first is by #5 of a second swifter in transmission than the second, and by 7; of a 
second swifter than the third. The second psychological r is an extract 
from a volume which M. Ch. Richet is about to publish, and describes step by 
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step, according to the cellular theory, the process of ‘Instinct.’ In the third 
article M. Fr. Paulham records the result of his experimental researches into 
the possibility of performing several psychical operations simultaneously.— 
‘Zoology’ is confined to two subjects to which attention has been given in former 
numbers. The first of these is ‘Autotomy,’ the other is the more practical 
question of the sardine fisheries.—In the > ogee section will be found an 
exceedingly interesting description of the globe at present in the Paris Obser- 
vatory. It was begun in 1784 and finished in 1794; its diameter at the equator 
is 1 métre 60 centimétres, and its circumference 8m. 17c. In the same division 
there is also an extract, in the form of a diary, of Captain von Wohlgemuth’s 
report to the Austrian Government of his expedition to the North Pole.—Of the 
remaining papers that which M. de Quatrefages entitles, ‘ L’Espéce Humaine,’ 
is particularly deserving of notice. 


REVUE DE L’HIsTorre DES REticions (No. 1. 1887).—M. A. Sabatier, whose 
work on St. Paul a few years ago aroused much interest in theological circles, 
gives us here the first part of what he calls ‘a contribution to the study of 
Paulinism.’ He discusses the question as to Paul’s teaching concerning the 
origin of sin. Explaining the reason why there is any controversy as to Paul’s 
teaching on this point, he proceeds first to critically examine all the passages of 
the Pauline Epistles which bear on the genesis of evil, in order to determine 
exactly what it was that Paul taught on this subject. In the next instalment 
of his paper he promises to show how the Apostle’s opinions on the origin and 
nature of sin fit in with the other leading ideas of the Pauline theology.—M. I. 
A. Hild continues his examination of the Homeric and Hesiodic writings to 
show the pessimistic vein that runs through them. He illustrates his point by 
a careful analysis of the myths of Prometheus and Pandora, and the opinions 
generally entertained by Homer and Hesiod as to woman, as to love, and as to 
military renown or glory.—M. Paul Regnaud furnishes us next with another of 
his learned notes on the meaning of Sanskrit words. This time it is on the 
term améra, an epithet frequently applied to the deities of the Rig-Veda.—M. 
E. Amélineau follows up his researches begun in last number, into early Coptic 
literature to discover what were the ideas entertained in the Egyptian church of 
the first centuries on the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 1n this part of 
his essay he brings before us the Coptic monk’s ideas regarding the supernatural 
and the destiny of the soul. He attempts to show how far their conceptions of 
these matters conformed to those of the New Testament, and how much they 
rerembled those of the old Egyptian religion; and holds that the monks of 
Egypt were not worthy of the praises lavished on them by Jerome and other 
Christian writers.—M. I. Menant gives a short paper on the Hittites in connec- 
tion with the recent volumes of MM. Perrot and Chipiez on the art of the 
Hittites and the Rev. Dr. Wright’s work, The Empire of the Hittites. The books 
reviewed are all of great interest to the students of the history of religions, and 
the bibliography is as usual very complete. 


RevvE DE L’HistorreE pes ReEticions (No. 2, 1887).—M. Sabatier concludes 
his ‘Contribution to the Study of Paulinism,’ the first part of which was given 
in last number. He here shows how Paul’s conception of the origin and nature 
of sin harmonises with his conception of the person and mission of Christ, and 
with his ideas of the development of religious history. The views he adduces 
as those of Paul will be new, we think, to not a few of his readers, but they are 
gee by a very scholarly exegesis of the passages that bear on them. 
—M. Paul Regnaud gives us another of his brief word-studies, under the 
title ‘History of a Word and of an Idea.’ The word on this occasion is the 
Greek daluwy.—M. G. Maspero resumes his Bulletin de la Religion Egyptienne, 
the first part of which appeared at the beginning of last year. It treats of the 
religious ceremonies that were observed by the ancient Egyptians in connection 
with the burial of their dead. Here M. Maspero first informs us as to the dis- 
covery of the documents that have shed light on these ceremonies, and the 
labour it has cost to collate them, to fill up by the readings of one the gaps made 
by time and accident in another, and to compare them with the Pyramid Texts 
and Tableaux that illustrate them. He then gives a minute and detailed 
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description of the whole ritual that was gone through, so that we can now 
picture the whole service as if we were eye-witnesses of it.—M. G. Lafaye gives 
am extremely succinct and interesting account of the recent archeological 
discoveries in Greece, which have excited so much attention everywhere. He 
treats of them here, of course, only in so far as they bear on the elucidation of 
religious history. These are the principal articles in this number, and there 
follow the reviews of books, the chronique of the two months (March and April), 
summaries of papers read before Learned Societies, and Magazine articles, and 
the Bibliography of the two months, as usual. 


L’Art (April lst and 15th).—The first of the two April numbers contains, 
besides the continuation of a novelette, ‘Paysanne,’ and a brief notice of the 
death of Gustave Guillaumet, a well-known French painter, only two articles, 
The shorter of these : ‘ L’imagerie en bois,’ gives a few details, too few indeed, 
concerning what may be called the lost art of wooden statuary and the process 
by which the figures were coloured. ‘ La Valkyrie 4 Bruxelles,’ from the pen of 
M. Jullien, is, in the first place, a lament over the prejudice against Wagner 
which has driven his operas from Paris to the Belgian capital, then it is a 
summary of the plot of the Valkyrie, and finally, it is a hearty tribute of praise 
not only to the German composer, that is a matter of course in anything that 
M. Jullien may write on the subject, but also of the performance. With such 
a table of contents as this the number can scarcely be said to come up to the 
usual standard of the Review ; neither can the engravings be said to compensate 
the shortcomings of the text.—In the mid-monthly number the first thing 
which calls for notice is an excellent etching, ‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ by M. 
Masson, after the painting by M. Robert-Fleury.—A first instalment of a sketch 
of the career of Ferdinand Gaillard, an engraver of considerable merit, is 
interesting for the facts which it contains but marred by an unpardonable 
carelessness of style.—The value of ‘L’Adoration des Mages de Léonard de 
Vinci’ will be sufficiently indicated when we state that it is from the pen of M. 
Eugéne Muntz. When complete this will be an excellent contribution to what 
is well worth undertaking, though it has never yet been —_ a systematic 
study of the works of Leonardo da Vinci and a classification of the sketches and 
cartoons by which he prepared himself for the production of his masterpieces. 
—‘L’uvre de Francois Rude en Belgique’ fills up a gap in the history of the 
eminent sculptor known to all by his ‘Départ des Volontaires’ and his 
* Marseillaise. ’ 


L’Art (May Ist and 15th).—The month naturally opens with a first instal- 
ment of the articles devoted to the works exhibited in the ‘Salon.’ M. Paul 
Leroi has confined himself almost exclusively to M. Puvis de Chavannes, but 
the artist will scarcely feel flattered by this distinction, for he is ruthlessly 
handled by the critic.—Besides this there is but one other contribution—not 
including the novelette ‘ Paysaune ’—and that is the conclusion of M. Dargenty’s 
sketch ‘ Ferdinand Gaillard,” the characteristic features of whose manner are 
briefly indicated.—The mid-monthly part is also headed by a ‘Salon’ notice; 
in it M. Leroi says some very hard things as to the manner in which art is 
patronised, or rather, not patronised by the Government.—Only one other 
article is devoted to art, it is that with which M. Charles Cournault concludes 
his sketch of Louis Ligier, the Lorrain sculptor. 


Tue Historica JouRNAL oF ITauiaAN LITERATURE (Fasiculi 25 and 26) 
contains a paper on Dante’s demonology by A. Graf, in which the writer 
demonstrates that, though Daate enounced no new doctrine of demonology, he 
expressed, in many parts of the Divine Comedy and especially in the Inferno, 
a certain number of beliefs and opinions which it is interesting to examine in 4 
connected form, by which we And that the poet’s demonology was in part 
doctrinal and dogmatic, and in part popular, that is, agreeing with certain 
common beliefs prevalent at that period, mixed with original imaginations. 
Graf divides Dante’s devils into two classes, Biblical and Mythological, and 
describes the manner in which Dante treats them, noticing, for example, the 
comical as well as terrible traits in the devils of the fifth Circle, which have a 
great resemblance to the devils of the ‘Mysteries’ and ‘ Moralities’ of the 
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Middle Ages. —G. Mezzatinti writes on the Alfierian papers of Montpellier.— 
V. Cian has an article on Pietro Bembo and Isabella D’Este.—L. Biadene des- 
cribes a MS. of Spiritual Rhymes from the Hamilton Codex in the Berlin 
Royal Library.— L. Frati publishes some satirical sonnets against Ferrara, from 
the Bentivoglio Codex of the i5th century.—C. de Lollis exposes the doubt- 
fulness of the marginal notes attributed to Dante by Herr Pakscher in an article 
in the Zeitschrift.—G. Camposi writes on the Patriotic Society of Turin at the 
end of last Century. 


Tue Arcutvio Storico Irat1ano.—The first issue for 1887 contains: Docu- 
ments relating to a previous article on ‘Gaming in Italy in the 13th and 14th 
Centuries,’ by L. Zdekaner.—A paper on an inscription of 1131 at Nepi, by P. 
Ragna.—Historical Episodes relating to Rome during the 18th Century, by G. 
Sforza, describing the relations existing between Rome and the Republic of 
Lucca, the invasion of Rome by the French, etc.—A paper by L. Chiappelli on 
the age of the most ancient statutes of Pistoia.—The second issue contains: 
Political Letters by Vincenzo Armanni in 1642 to 1644, edited by Doctor 
Mezzatinti.—New documents and notes concerning the life and works of Leon 
Battesta Aberto, by G. Mancini.—A study on the historians of the Crusades, 
by P. Pasolini.-—-And the continuation of the Episodes from Roman history of 
the 18th century. 


La Rasse@na NAZzIonaE (April 1).—E. Pincherle gives a full Italian transla- 
tion and criticism of the ‘ Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles,’ discovered by the 
Metropolitan of Nicodemia in the Patriarchal Library at Jerusalem, in 1872, 
but not published by him till 1883.—The papers on ‘The Bolognese Studio,’ 
and ‘The Soudan and the Mahdi,’ are continued.—An ‘ex-Deputy’ writes on 
‘Signor Genala, Minister of Public Instruction.’—April 16th.—In this number 
the chapters on ‘Tuscan Economical Reform’ and on ‘ Comte’s Positivism’ are 
continued.—Then follows a memoir of Sir John Hudson, by G. Dalgas.—P. 
Fambri, in an article entitled ‘ America at Ponte di Brenta,’ gives an account of 
the successful breeding of horses of the American trotter stock at Padua and at 
Ponte di Brenta. 


La Rasseana NAzionatE (May Ist).—The several articles on ‘ The Society of 
the Latin Orient,’ on ‘ Nicola Spedalieri,’ and on ‘Tuscan Economical Reform,’ 
are continued.— P, del Russo gives a brief memoir of Donatello.—C. Fontanella 
contributes a paper on the perils of State Socialism, which he says is increasing 
in all parts of Europe except Britain and Belgium. He characterises the chief 
perils as too great centralisation and protection.—May 16th.—I. del Lungo 
writes a very interesting paper on Florentine ladies of the first centuries of that 
city. —R. Gandolfi writes on ‘ Rossini,’ and A. Gotti on ‘Emilio Santarelli, the 
celebrated Italian sculptor, engraver, and gem-cutter, who died in 1826.—S. 
yor advocates State schools.—F. Alessio writes on the philosophy of Empe- 

ocles, 


La RasseGna NazIona.e (June 1st).—In a paper on drunkenness in Italy, A. 
Garofolini declares that in that country intemperance is increasing to an alarm- 
ing degree.—G. 8. Tempra discusses property laws in relation to recent social 
and legislative studies. —G. Grabinski writes on the Soudan.—June 16th.—By 
consent of Madame Minghetti there are edited and annotated in this number by 
Achille Neri, some letters of Marco Minghetti to Signor Mamiami and Signor 
Giovanni Minghetti, which not only show the genius and patriotism of 
Minghetti, which not only show the genius and patriotism of — but 
also clear up some important points of contemporary literature. e greater 
part of the letters were written when Minghetti had left Rome to fight 
under Carlo Alberto against the foreigner. Meanwhile he by no means 
neglected politics, but kept up a lively correspondence with the men in power 
in Rome, and for a certain time he was also official representative of the Papal 
Government at the Court of Sardinia.—An article on Italian industries is contri- 
buted by Alfredo Galassini, in which is shewn the real progress made, and that 
in spite of some errors the general direction of Italian industry is good.—R. 
Ferrini writes on the progress and application of photography.—The papers by 
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G. Grabinski on the Soudan and the Mahdi are continued.—R. Mazei and C, F, 
Gabba of Pisa commence a series of papers on ‘The Conciliation’ between the 
Pope and the Italian Government in a hopeful spirit, noticing the opinions of 
the foreign press. 


La Nuova Anrotoaia (April Ist).—F. Mugnati has an article on Chevalier 
Marino at the Court of Louis XIII.—P. Villari describes the revolt of the 
Reman people during the Middle Ages.—A. Gabelli writes on schools as educa- 
tive in contradistinction to instructive.—(April 16th). E. Masi contributes an 
article on Goldoni and Pietro Longhi.—D. Guoli sends ‘ An Archelogical Walk 
through Rome, and her New Embellishments,’ regretting the destruction of 
many an interesting piece of antiquity or old palaces, by the new works.—A, 
Brumalti writes on King Menelik and his recent conquests. 


La Nuova AnToLoa1a (May Ist).—Contains an article on Donatello by E. 
Panzecchi, and P. Villari concludes his article on the Commune of Rome in the 
Middle Ages.—C. Boito describes the recent exhibition of textures in Rome.— 
G. Boglietti contributes an article on Alsace and Lorraine, with special 
reference to the great problem of the Germanising of those two provinces.—In 
concluding a paper on ‘ Rossini in Santa Croce,’ F. d’Arcais prophesies that 
unless the present tendences of the Italian theatre and musical schools are 
changed, Rossini, in a few years, will be as completely forgotten in Italy as any 
of his illustrious predecessors.—(May 16th). J. del Lungo contributes an 
interesting article entitled ‘A Family of Pisan Guelfs in the time of Dante.’— 
G. B. Foschi describes and praises Donatello’s bas-reliefs. —W., writing of Italy 
and Abyssinia, advocates a slow gradual policy of expansion in that country, 
such as was initiated in the occupation of Saati and Uaa, which at first did not 
cost a gunshot. It was only the absolute and incomprehensible deficiency in 
90824 that led to later disasters.—L. de Cambray-Digney writes on ‘Corn 

aws.’ 


La Nuova Anro.oera (June Ist).—D. Guolli has. an interesting article on 
Raphael’s house, with plans of the neighbourhood in which it stood. The 
writer regrets that all traces of it are now lost, and asks if other interesting 
places still in existence are to share the same fate.—E. G. Boner writes on 
‘Italy in Old German Literature.’—Colonel Baratieri contributes a statistical 
paper on the force and spirit of the Italian troops now on active service.— 
Signor Bonghi’s article on ‘Conciliation’ deserves attentive reading. — (June 
16th).—Giacomo Barzollotti commences this number with a paper on ‘The 
Religious Idea in the Statesmen of the War for Italian Independence,’ suggested 
by a remark made by Bonghi in a previous number, that among the last books 
read by Marco Minghetti was Guyau’s ‘ Irreligion of the Future,’ and that what 
that illustrious man deplored the most was the want in modern Italians of 
ideality and belief. The writer then goes on to describe the religious sentiments 
of the men who helped to form united Italy.—E. Mancini sums up the latest work 
done in Photography of the Heavens.—C. Ber; olli contributes a long article on 
Eoclesiastical and Agricultural Policy.’-—The serial tales are continued in this 
number, and P. Lambertesche writes on the Anglo-Turkish Convention and 
Italian interests, approving of the Convention, and hoping for its ratification by 
the Sultan.—The article on Foreign Literature notices Spanish and South Ame- 
rican books. In the Bibliographical Bulletin there is a notice of A. C. Yate’s 
‘Travels with the Afghan Boundary Commission.’ 


Dz Grips (March, 1887).—The principal article in this number is one in which 
a summary is given of H. Spencer’s 7'he Man versus the State, foliowed by com- 
ments of a decidedly hostile kind. The delusive character of Spencer’s system 
lies in his conception of nature and natural law, and in his denial of the in- 
fluence of the individual, whose work must always be the chief factor in the 
amelioration of society.—Two interesting articles are on the first representation 
of ‘Der Freischiitz’ in the Opera House at Berlin, June, 1821, apropos of 
Weber’s centenary; and on ‘Hamlet’ in Paris, pointing out the peculiarly 
French tone given to Shakspeare in this new phase, as, for example, in the inter- 
polated scene in the interview with Ophelia, Hamlet is made to say— 
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‘, . .  tenezs’il vous vient quelque doute d’Hamlet 
Regardez son front pile, et lisez ce billet.’ 


De Grips (April, 1887).—The coinage question, with reference to the union con- 
cluded at Paris, 6th Nov. 1885, is the subject of a loug historical article which 
holds out little prospect of the extension or even the continuance of this union, 
owing to the bimetallism controversy and the widely differing views of the 
various States in the union.—The evils of the present educational system in 
Holland are discussed in a review of Raoul Frary’s and Dr. Schemeding’s books, 
respectively of Paris and Berlin, who would banish Greek and Latin from the 
common schools and substitute something more practical. The writer points 
out how extremely undesirable this would be, since it would in a great ; toma 
cut off access to the original sources of learning. What he complains of is the 
uninteresting way in which the classics are taught, and the excessive sub- 
division of subjects in the schools, which makes life a burden to the scholars and 
does not really educate, but gives only a smattering of every possible branch. 
What he recommends, both in classics and modern lan es, is a less technical 
method and greater pains to rouse the interest of children in their work and 
more attention to drawing and gymnastics.—A new edition of the works of 
Gleeckx, journalist, novelist, dramatist, and magazine writer, born in 1818, is 
the occasion of a sketch of his varied productions, few of which rise above re- 
spectable mediocrity, though all have had an influence for good, and are much 
and deservedly esteemed. His novels are free from false sentiment and realistic 
in character. One, Miss Arabella Knox, deals with the stable and the turf very 
successfully ; but Gleeckx’s masterpieces are his descriptions of the old streets 
of Amsterdam and of the people in them. 


De Gps (May, 1887).—Besides a long poem in blank -verse, ‘ Via doloris,’ 
and an article on the revisal of the constitution, a subject always more or 
less hotly under discussion in Holland, this number contains a remarkably 
clever contribution to the question at present in debate as to the value of 
Greek in a preparatory school course especially for lawyers. It takes the 
form of a Socratic dialogue not unseasoned with irony, and naturally is on the 
side of those who wish to retain Greek in the schools.—A paper on ‘ Pro; 
and Poverty ’ reminds us of H. George in laying on dark colours with the thick- 
est brush in order to get a good start for the socialistic theory. The picture of 
the irreligion, immorality, and disaffection to society of the working population, 
is ridiculously overdrawn, as applying to Holland. Socialist writers must keep 
very bad company or they could not believe the world to be as they describe 
it. The paper shews a striking want of faith in the victory of true principles, 
the machinery of the writer’s world being all made up of material parts not 
moved by the least intellect or conscience or imagination. His plea that capital 
is not on all fours with other property, and that interest has no justification in 
reason, has been met here before (in the Gids), and appears to us to be exploded. 


THEOLOGISCH TIJDSCHRIFT.—Inthe May number Prof. Tiele, writing of Maurice 
Vernes’ History of Religions sketches the division of the subject of the science 
of religion, which he is to adopt in the new edition of his own manual and 
which he thinks must be generally followed by all students in this field. Dr. 
Vernes objects to the application of the term ‘history’ to the treatment of 
prehistoric religions and those of savage tribes, and objects further to any theory 
or philosophy of the nature and growth of religion which is not furnished by 
the facts themselves. Prof. Tiele explains that the term History of Religion 
when applied to the cults of peoples who have no history means not a narrative 
but a description of their religious life, as in the phrase Natural History. But 
the confusion involved in the use of the word ‘history’ must in future be 
avoided. The first part of the History of Religion must be its genealogy so far 
as there are positive data to fix it; and the description of savage ‘religions must 
be kept separate. The enquiry will then follow as to the laws and conditions 
of the growth of religion ; and the different religions must be arranged here anew 
according to their nature. The new arrangement of this study will certainly be 
a great improvement.—D. Vélter has along paper on the Ignatian Epistles, 
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He holds the Epistle to the Romans to be genuine, and advances a curious 
theory that the author of the other six is no other than the notorious 
Peregrinus Proteus of Lucian. This had been suggested by Bishop Lightfoot, 
but the proofs are drawn out here in detail. The position Lucian gives 
Peregrinus among the Christians in Syria answers well to that of the writer of 
the Epistles ; cal his expulsion by the Christians from their community would 
account for the neglect which fell upon the letters and for the attachment to 
him of a better name when it was desired to revive them for the sake of their 
contents. There are chronological difficulties in the way of this theory, but 
Mr. Volter’s zeal is quite sufficient to dispose of them. 


DeutscHe RunpscHav.—(May.) The table of contents is headed by the 
concluding chapters of Frau Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach’s story, ‘Das 
Gemeindekind.’—Next in order will be found an interesting and instructive 
article headed ‘ Die Statten Carthago’s.’ It contains a capital description of the 
site of old Carthage, of the ruins which still mark the spots where its fortifica- 
tions and harbours stood, and whilst mainly dealing with the present aspect of 
the locality conveys much information concerning the city as it was in the days 
of its prosperity.—Herr Heinrich Geffcken closes a lengthy political and milita 
sketch of the British Empire. Apart from descriptions and statistics whic 
can, of course, lay no claim to novelty, there are here and there opinions which 
are certainly not Nawpe | in originality. As an example, we may quote the 
assertion that England will never succeed in raising an army that will command 
respect so long as it retains the enlistment system, that most of its victory in 
former times were won by the help of foreign mercenaries, that even conscrip- 
tion, if it were introduced, would require considerable time to become effective, 
and that the only measure that could enable the British Empire to play a part 
in the military complications of Europe would be recourse to the old system of 
foreign subsidies. 1t is patronisingly suggested that we should take the 


Turkish ey f into our Pay and the comforting assurance is volunteered that, if 


commanded by English officers, it would enable us ‘to throw great weight into 
the balance.’—‘ Graf L. N. Tolstoi,’ by Herr Lugen Gabel is a very clever sketch 
of the writings of the eminent novelist ‘whose name will be uttered with respect 
and admiration by the most distant posterity.’—‘ Friedrick II. in der bildenden 
Kunst’ is the reproduction of an address delivered by Professor du Bois- 
Reymond before the Academy of Sciences in Berlin. The writer has done his 
best to show that the Prussian monarch was a wise and zealous patron of the 
fine arts; how far he has been successful may be judged from his closing 
sentence in which he states that German art bas long forgiven Frederick the 
iow estimation in which he held it.—A very valuable paper is contributed by 
Herr von Locper, in the shape of a review of Scherer’s essays on Gothe. 


Devutscaz Runpscuav (June).—Setting aside the usual literary, political and 
dramatic reviews as well as the two contributions to lighter literature—neither 
of them of very high interest—we have but three articles to notice in this 
month’s number. Of these, the first in order is the long dissertation which 
Herr Rudolph von Ihering devotes to the interesting subject of hospitality 
among the ancients. The conclusion at which he arrives may very possibly 
upset some preconceived notions. For example, the writer makes it very clear 
that this famous hospitality had, in reality, not a moral, but o—_ a practical 
bearing, and was the result rather of a selfish regard for individual interests 
than of a feeling of humanity. In short, it was nothing beyond the personal 

rotection afforded to traders at a time when legal protection did not exist. 

err Ihering also demonstrates from the use made of tokens that the privileges 
of the guest might be handed over to his representatives or successors, and 
were, in reality, a primitive kind of letter of introduction and credit. The 
whole paper is replete with information, and will be found particularly valuable 
by classical students.—An unsigned article headed, ‘Die Reichstagwahlen in 

lsass-Lothringen,’ gives at considerable length the history of the late elections 
in the Imperial Provinces. Not the least remarkable part of the paper is that 
which recommends exceptional legislation to the extent of establishing sexennial 
instead of triennial elections for Alsace-Lorraine.—The last contribution we 
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have to notice bears the signature of Herr H. Grimm, and, as may therefore be 
su d, is devoted to art ; it is entitled, ‘ Remarks on the Value and Influence 
of Art Criticism.’ 


PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (May).—Dr. Eugen von Philippovich contributes 
the opening article. His title is ‘ Zur gegenwartigen Lage der britischen Volks- 
wirthschaft.’ All the materials being deriv: 4 from the reports of the Royal 
Commission appointed to enquire into the Depression of Trade and Industry, it 
is not to be expected that the paper has anything specially originally about it. 
The most striking feature is the evident complacency which the writer takes in 

roclaiming that the industrial supremacy of England is at an end, and that the 
independence of other nations is the real secret of her depressed trade.—A very 
interesting article is devoted to the work on George Eliot, lately published by 
Herr H. Conrad. According to the reviewer it is the best sketch yet published 
of the novelist’s life and works, more complete than Lord Aston’s and Miss 
Blind’s, less diffuse than Mr. Cross’s, —‘ Langensalza and Vogel von Falckenstein’ 
which bears the signature of Dr. Delbriick is a most interesting notice of the 
important work in which Freiherr von der Wengen makes known the secret 
history of the campaign of 1866. The intrigues, for it would be an abuse of 
words to call them negotiations, which preceded Langensalza are minutely 
detailed, and are not greatly to the credit of either Prussia or Hanover. All 
that was wrong on the former side is imputed to Falckenstein’s disregard of 
orders. Considering, however, that his ultimate success was accepted in atone- 
ment for his disobedience, and that he was not even summoned to answer for his 
conduct before a court-martial, it is difficult to see how Prussia can throw the 
blame on him for conduct which she condoned and of which she gladly took the 
benefit.—There are two other papers in which Professor Wundt and Herr Hugo 
Sommer say ‘things’ of each other, and all on the subject ‘ Ethical Evolution.’ 


WEsTERMANNS Monats-HEFtTe (May).—There is an abundance of light read- 
ing in the number now before us ; ‘ Tito der Retter,’ ‘ Vom nordischen Strand,’ 
and ‘Spatsommertage,’ will each of them be found, if not particularly exciting, 
at least sufficiently interesting to wile away an hour.—Two articles may be re- 
commended to those who can find amusement in reading descriptions of towns 
which they have not seen and are not likely to see. They are contributed re- 
spectively by Herr Ludwig Pietsch and Herr Karl von Heigel, and take us, the 
one to Budapest, the other to Munich. Both papers are profusely illustrated.— 
From the pen of Herr Konrad Alberti there is an excellent biographical’ and 
critical essay of which the subject is Christian Dietrich Grabbe. Though but 
little known, outside Germany, he occupies an important place in the literature 
of his own country as the author, chiefly, of the powerfully conceived but un 
equally executed drama, ‘Faust and Don Juan,’ and also of the national 
tragedies ‘ Barbarossa’ and ‘Henry VI.’ The record of his eventful life is a 
sad one. It shows us a man of undoubted talent, we might almost say of 
genius, sacrificing himself to drunkenness, and leaving behind him a reputation 
of which his country has as much reason to be ashamed as to be proud.—The 
‘Reminiscences of Heinrich Heine’ are continued, and the detached anecdotes 
of which they consist will be found excellent reading.—A very important his- 
torical essay remains to be noticed. It is that in which Herr Heinrich Volbert 
narrates the rising of the cities of Germany in favour of Henry IV. The period 
—the last quarter of the eleventh century—has repeatedly been treated by his- 
torians ; but Herr Volbert has succeeded in imparting considerable originality to 
his subject by centring his attention rather on the cities themselves than on 
either the Pope or the Emperor. It is an excellent piece of work. 


WEsTERMANNS Monats-Herre (June).—The first place in the table of con- 
tents is occupied by ‘ Die Rechte’ a capital little story of which Herr Vacano 
is the author.—Herr Karl von Heigel continues and concludes his description 
of Munich and its environs, He writes with evident mastery of his subject, and 
his sketch, illustrated at almost every page, is as good a guide as could be 
desired to the charming scenery about Fiirstenried, Bernried, Seeshaupt, 
Herrenchiemsee and Hohenschwangau..—The life and writings of the Swiss poet 
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Heinrich Leuthold have supplied Herr Ernst Ziel with materials for a capital 
paper which deserves perusal were it only for the specimen which it containg 
of Leuthold’s charming lyrics.—In a fourth instalment of the sketches which he 
has given of the cities of Tuscany and Umbria, Herr Ludwig Weissel takes us 
through Assisi.—The Ethnological Museum in Berlin is described at considerable 
length by Herr A. Woldt, and Herr W. Detmer contributes a short botanical 
paper, ‘ Die Schauapparate der Pflanzen’ in which he sets forth the peculiari- 
ties and the uses of the blossoms of plants.—Literary and other notices, 
ther with two more complete tales, ‘Meine Guitarre’ and ‘Sein erstes Aben- 
teuer,’ make up a fairly good number. 





